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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERROR IN MR. LUARD’S EDITION 
OF THE ANGLO-NORMAN METRI- 
CAL LIFE OF KING EDWARD. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the curious passage of 
this poem, printed in your last number, 
giving an account of the church at West- 
minster, the last line contains an error, 
the importance of correcting which will 
be seen at once by your architectural 
readers. Mr. Luard has split one word 
into two, and printed the line thus,— 

E les officines en tur. 


which he translates, “And the offices in 
the tower.” It should be,— 

E les officines entur. 
And the translation should be, “ And the 
offices round it,” (the church). Two cir- 
cumstances should have protected the 
editor against this mistake. In the first 
place, I think no architectural antiquary 
could cite an instance where the offices of 
a monastery were placed in the tower of 
the church, or, indeed, in any other tower ; 
and secondly, no Frenchman or Anglo- 
Norman could, I think, have written such 
a phrase as he prints, as it would not have 
been grammatical or consistent with the 
correct phraseology of the language. I 


speak on the supposition that you quote 

correctly the text and the translation from 

Mr. Luard’s book, which I have not seen. 
T. W. 


REMARKABLE EXECUTION AT 
WORCESTER. 


Mr. UrBaNn,—The laxity of our prison 
discipline has in former days been so ex- 
treme, that it is not safe to discredit any 
statement regarding gaol life on the 
ground of its improbability ; yet the story 
told in your Minor Correspondence for this 
month is so very unlikely to be a true 
history, that one is tempted to pass it by 
without examination. Can your corre- 
spondent furnish the date, or about the 
date, when the conviction or execution took 
place? In times so recent as those when 
“the father of the present governor of 
Worcester Gaol was governor there,” it is 
probable that printed calendars of the 
cases to be tried at each assizes were issued, 
and if so, it is almost certain that copies 
exist in the custody of the present gover- 
nor, with the sentences marked to each 
case in manuscript. 

The newspaper that circulated most 
largely in Worcester and its neighbour- 
hood at that time would certainly contain 
a notice of so uncommon a circumstance ; 
a file most likely exists in the British 


Museum Library, perhaps in the city of 
Worcester itself. It is most unlikely that 
the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE would re- 
cord an event of this kind; do you, Mr. 
Urban remember making a note of it ? 
Several stories bearing a great likeness 
to the one under discussion have appeared 
in“ Notes aud Queries,” but the evidence 
in each case is not satisfactory. One ac- 
count makes the scene to have laid at 
Winchester,—the victim to have been a 
Hampshire man,—the crime, sheep- 
stealing. In another, the locality is 
Durham, and a servant-girl is the heroine, 
who had been found guilty of administer- 
ing poison®; this version of the story is 
embellished with several horrible details 
relating to the execution, that make it 
still more unlikely to be true. The legend 
is not even confined to England ; a Spanish 
version occurs in the Rev. Fredrick Mey- 
rick’s “ Practical Working of the Church 
in Spain,” p. 64, with only such an amount 
of variation as is necessary to adapt it to 
the supposed manners and customs of that 
land.—I am, &c., EDWARD PEACOCK. 


The Manor, Bottesford, near Brigg. 


EDMUND CURLL and ais ANCESTRY. 


In Curll’s “ History of the Stage,” 1741, 
he speaks ofa son of one of the finest gentle. 
men in England as being his near relation, 
This assertion has given rise to some en- 
quiry of late, and has been treated as mere 
empty boasting on the part of this most 
unprincipled of publishers. I am inclined 
to think, however, that he really did claim 
relationship with the family of Dr. Walter 
Curll, “Bishop of Winchester, and Lord 
Almoner to Charles I. ;” that prelate’s life 
being the third on his list of Biographical 
publications, in his Catalogue for 1726-7. 
If such is not the case, the coincidence is 
rather curious. At even an earlier period, 
some members, at least, of the Curll family, 
had probably attained a respectable posi- 
tion; for in the list of counsel practising 
at the bar in the time of James L., we find 
the name of “E. Curle.” See Foss’s 
“ Judges of England,” vi. 36. The bishop, 
it should be added, died in poor circum- 
stances, in 1647, having suffered greatly 
during the civil war. The collector of 
Popiani will find a large amount of infor- 
mation as to editions of Pope’s letters 
and works, by Curll and others, in the 
Monthly Registers of Books appended to 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine for 1735 
and 1736. 





* Notes and Queries, vol. iv. pp. 191, 285. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p.592.) 


Tue splinted armour formed of strips of metal overlaid 
by velvet, with rivets to hold them together, the gilded 
heads of the rivets forming a decoration on the surface of 
the velvet, is most satisfactorily illustrated by the real 
defence of this kind found by Dr. Hefner in the old castle 
of Tannenberg, and carefully described and pictured by him 


in his tract, Die Burg Tannenberg und thre Ausgrabungen”. 
The outward appearance of such a defence is shewn in our 
woodcut, No. 10. As this kind of armour is probably the 
same as the cotes a plates mentioned in writings of the 
period, we must refer to the next heading for further illus- 
tration of the subject. 

Splinted armour is not unfrequently named in the Ro- 
mances of the fourteenth century. In “ Richard Coer de 
Lion” we have,— 

‘‘ Now speke we of Richard our kyng, 


Hou he cam to batayle with his gyng: 
He was armyd in splentes off steel.” —p. 196. 


And the Romance of Guy of Warwick tells us that the 
armour of Colbrand, both for the body and legs, was of 
this structure. His hauberk was formed of— 

” thick splints of steel, 


Thick y-joined strong and well. 
# % * % % 


Hosen he had also well y-wrought, 
Other than splintes was it nought.” 


» A copy will be found in the British Museum. 
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Plate armour, whether made of metal or other rigid sub- 
stance, comes gradually into use as the century advances ; 
till, at its close, the old fabric of chain-mail is seen only at 
the skirt and at the neck. Perhaps isolated examples of 
the plate gorget and of the tassets of plate may be found in 
this age, but it is not till the fifteenth century that, by the 
general adoption of these pieces, the knight becomes entirely 
encased in plate armour. 

The body-defence of plate is variously named in docu- 
ments of this time,—“ unes plates,” “ plates d’acier,” ‘la 
plate d’acier,” “la piéce et les plates,” ‘‘ cote a plates,” 
*‘ poitrine d’acier,” ‘‘ breastplate,” ‘‘ pair of plates,” “ pair 
of plates large.” As we have already noted, the ‘‘ coat of 
plates” seems to be no other than the armour of splints 
having a textile facing with studs. An entry in the 
Comptes de Vargenterie of Etienne de la Fontaine, in 1352, 
throws clear light on the subject :—‘‘ Pour faire et forger 
la garnison de deux paires de plates, dont les unes sont 
couvertes de veluyau asuré, et les autres de veluyau vert 
ouvré de broderie; pour les ij. paires, six milliers de clo, 
dont les trois milliers sont au croissant, et les autres sont 
roons dorez'” We have here the exact materials for a 
garment like that found at Tannenberg and noticed above. 
In the same book of accounts (of La Fontaine) we find, for 
the service of Monsieur le Dauphin, “ une piéce et aune et 
demie de cendal vermeil, des fors, en grainne, pour faire 
co‘es a plates et garnir gardebras,” &. Again: ‘“ pour une 
aune et demie de zatony, 4 faire une cote a plates, vi. 
escus*.” We thus find that not only velvet, but silk and 
satin were employed for the facings of these armours. 
Other documents of the period contain similar entries. 
The Inventory of Louis Hutin in 1316 has—“ Unes plates 
neuves couvertes de samit vermeil.” 

‘The defence of ‘steel plates” is mentioned in Cuvelier’s 
Chronicle of Duguesclin :— 


‘* Ces escus 4 leurs cos, ces hauberts endossez, 
Bonnes plates d’acier, et de glaives assez.” —Vers 5,925. 


The defence of “ plates” is sometimes combined with 





: Comptes de lV’ Argenterie des Rois de France au XIV*. siécle, par M. Douet 
d’Areq, p. 128. k [bid., p. 142. 
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‘la piece d’acier ;” probably a pectoral. Thus Froissart, 
in describing the feat of arms between Tristan de Royes 
and Miles de Windsor in 1382, tells us that their lances 
*¢ nercérent la piéce d’acier, les plates, et toutes les armures 
jusques en chair'.” This “ piéce d’acier” seems to be 
portrayed in our woodcuts, Nos. 15 and 16. 

In the Inventory of Stores in the Castle of Dover in 
1361 occurs,—‘‘i. brustplate pur Justes™”’ The same 
document gives us the pair of plates,—“ vi. paire de plates 
febles, dount i11j. de nulle value.” They are named, how- 
ever, as early as 1322: the Inventory of the Effects of 
Humphrey de Bohun has,—“‘i. peire des plates covertes 
de vert velvet’.” In the Inventories of the Exchequer in 
1330, among the armour of Roger, Earl of March, found 
in Nottingham Castle, are mentioned “un peire de plates 
couvertz d’un drap d’or: une peire des plates covertz de 
rouge samyt”.” For the duel between William Douglas 
and Thomas de Erskyn, “pairs of plates” were provided 
on both sides: ‘unum par de platis” and ‘‘ unum par de 
plates” are the terms used in the instruments preserved 
by Rymer‘. 

It is Chaucer who mentions the pair of plates large. In 
the Knightes Tale,— 


“Som wol ben armed in an haburgoun, 
In a bright brest plat, and a gypoun ; 
And som wold have a peyre of plates large.” —Line 2,121. 


These “plates large” appear in our woodcuts, Nos. 10 
and 24, dated 1369 and 1393. See also Hefner’s engravings, 
46, 22, 125 and 156, of the years 1360, 1383, 1387 and 
1394. ‘Though concealed by the surcoat, a similar defence 
may be inferred from the globose form of the breast-armour 
of the Black Prince. See woodcut, No. 2 (vol. cciv. p. 11), 
and compare Stothard’s profile view of the effigy. 

Defences in which longitudinal strips appear, are of 
this century. These strips are placed contiguously, on 
the arms or legs: they sometimes form a mere ridge on 
the surface of a smooth armour, as in this example, the 





! Vol. ii. p. 194. P Vol. iii. p. 165. 

= Archeol. Journal, vol. xi. p. 384. 9 New Feedera, iii. 838 and 840, a.p. 
" Thid. 1367 and 1368. 

° Ibid., vol. ii. p. 349. 
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monumental statue of Conrad von Seinsheim, 1369, at 
Schweinfurt. 

A similar instance is the effigy 
of Heinrich von Seinsheim, 1360, 
figured by Hefner, ( 7rachien, pt. 
ii. pl. 46). In both these sculp- 
tures the strip-work is found on 
the arms and legs. Sometimes 
the strips are much broader than 
in these specimens, and they are 
then fastened to three or more 
straps, and thus bound round 
the leg. ‘The effigy of Hart- 
mann von Kroneberg, 1372, in 
the castle chapel of Kroneberg, 
here given from Hefner’s work, 
affords a good example of this 
contrivance; and a second is 
furnished by the statue of Sir 
Guy Bryan at Tewkesbury, en- 
graved in Stothard’s ‘ Monu- 
ments.” ‘The manner of form- 
ing this strip-armour is very 
exactly described in the Tourney- — 
book of René d’ Anjou (of the ~ 
next century ). In Brabant, Effigy of Conrad von Seinsheim, 1369: 
Flanders, Haynault, and other ian 
countries towards Germany, he 
says, they have a different mode of arming for the tourney. 
They put on a “ demy-pourpoint” of cloth, over that a gar- 
ment quilted with cotton, ‘‘ sur quoy ils arment les avant- 
bras et les gardebras’ de cuir boully, sur lequel cuir 
bouilly y a de menuz bastons cing ou six, de la grosseur 
dung doy, et collez dessus, qui vont tout au long du bras 
jusques aux jointes*.” ‘Though the material is not here 
mentioned, it can scarcely be doubted that strips placed 
over leather to strengthen it, would be of metal. Occa- 
sionally the strips are laid upon defences of chain-mail ; 
being fastened to the mail by thongs, which, passing 
through holes in the plate, are tied on the outside. The 














* The fore-arm and upper-arm. s Page 9, ed. Champollion. 
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Statue of Hartmann von Kroneberg, 1372: from his tomb at Kroneberg. 





No. 11. 
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effigy of Gottfried, Graf von Arensberg, 1370, engraved 
by Hefner (pl. 59), has armour of this kind. 

Studded armour is found during this century, particularly 
the second half of it. Examples occur in our engravings, 
Nos. 7 (vol. cciv. p. 590), 10, 13, 15, 16, 20, 31, 36 and 42. 
The brass of William de Aldeburgh, 1360, here given, offers 








Monumental! Brass of William de Aldeburgh, 
1360; im Aldborough Church, Yorkshire, 


Monumental Brass of Thomas Cheyne, Esq _, 1368: 
at Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, 
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a variety, in the studs being quatrefoil instead of round. 
The brass of Sir Miles Stapelton, 1364, figured by Stothard 
(pl. 68), has both cuissards and surcoat covered with studs. 
We must again call attention to the very curious relic 
found in the old castle of ''annenberg, illustrating as it 
does the construction of one of the varieties of studded 
armour (see p. 3). 

Defences in which strips and studs are mixed, appear in 
a few monuments of this century. A good example is 
offered by the effigy of Giinther von Schwarzburg, king 
of the Romans, 1349, engraved at vol. cciv. p.4. ‘The brass 
of ‘‘ Thomas Cheyne, Armiger,” here figured, exhibits a 
similar equipment: its date is 1368. And a further illus- 
tration is afforded by the brass in Cobham Church, Kent, 
of Sir John Cobham, 1354. The construction of this 
armour has been variously interpreted. By some it has 
been thought that the ribs were of cuir-bouilli, and the 
remainder of quilted work strengthened with studs. Others 
have considered the strips to represent metal, while the 
interstitial portion was of studded cloth or leather. Perhaps 
beneath the studs were small scales of metal, as in the 
existing brigandine jackets of a later period. 

The so-called Banded-mail is found very commonly from 
the beginning to near the close of the century. It is 
frequent in the illuminations of the Meliadus manuscript, 
Add, MS. 12,228, written about 1360; a volume curiously 
abundant in illustrations of knightly equipment and usages. 
A series of examples, from an early to a late period in this 
age, will be found in our engravings numbered 4 (vol. cciv. 
p. . 130), ee p. 465), 6 (ib., p. 589), 17, 22, 23, 25, 34, 42, 
47, 49 and 50. 

Having glanced at the materials and structure of the 
armours of the fourteenth century, we will now proceed 
to examine the various parts of the knightly equipment. 
Before entering upon this scrutiny, it may be as well to 
note generally that the horseman’s body-armour at this 
time was essentially composed of four defences, worn one 
over the other: the quilted gambeson, a hauberk of chain- 
mail, a corset of plate-work, and a second quilted garment. 
This last pourpoint either formed the heraldic surcoat 
itself, as in the example of that of the Black Prince at 


Canterbury ; ; or it became a supplementary are having, 
Ggyt. Mae. Vor. CCV. 
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in this case, a fifth garb added in the shape of a surcoat of 
some light material. ‘The evidences of this large supply 
of military vestments cannot be deduced from any single 
monument, because the garments, overlying one another, 
do not permit us to see their succession. But from a com- 
parison of scattered testimonies, we arrive at the fact. The 
undercoat of quilting is seen in many examples: among 
others, in those forming our illustrations, Nos. 7.(vol. cciv. 
p- 590), 9(ib., p. 592), 19 and 27. That a complete hauberk 
of chain-mail was (in some cases, at least) worn underneath 
an arming of “ plates,” is shewn by the account of Froissart, 
where a knight, while taking off his armour, hears of an 
attack by the French, and hastens to join in the fray clad 
in his hauberk only :—‘“‘ Messire Gautier Huet ouit ces 
nouvelles ainsi que on lui déchaussoit ses chausses d’acier, 
et étoit ja désarmé a moitié; il eut si grand coite, et si 
frétilleusement monta a cheval, qu’il n’étoit vétu que d’une 
seule cotte de fer, et n’eut mie loisir de prendre ses plates ; 
mais, la targe au col et la lance au poing, s’en vint en cel 
état a ’escarmouche‘.” ‘The pourpoint interposed between 
the iron armour and the surcoat is seen in the illustration, 
No. 19; and other examples are furnished by Stothard’s 
plates 55, 59, 60 and 66. ‘This quadruple arming is clearly 
marked in the well-known passage of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tale of 
Sir Thopas ;” where we have the two quilted garments, the 
haubergeon (of chain-mail), and the “hauberk of plate.” 
The knight, we are told, put on— 
‘‘ Next his shert an haketon, 
And over that an habergeon, 
For percing" of his herte ; 
‘* And over that a fin hauberk, 
Was all ywrought of Jewes werk, 
Ful strong it was of plate ; 
And over that his cote-armoure, 


As white as is the lily floure, 
In which he wold debate.’ ‘am Wares 24, seq. 


A passage of “ Richard Coer-de-Lion” affords a similar 
illustration :— 


* Suche a stroke the knight hym lente, 
That Richard’s feet out of his styropes wente, 
For plate, ne for acketton, 
For hauberk, ne for gambeson, 


. Vol. i. p. 681. " Defending. 
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Suche a stroke he had none ore, 
That dydde hym halfe so moche sore.””— Page 18. 


The Gambeson in this, as in the preceding century, was 
of two kinds: that worn beneath the iron coat, and that 
forming of itself the armour of the soldier. The first is 
seen in our illustrations, Nos. 7 (vol. eciv. p. 590), 9 (ib., 
p- 992), 19 and 27 ; arrd again in the brass of Septvans, 1306, 
(Waller, pt. 9), in the effigy of De Bohun (Hollis, pt. 4), in 
the brass of Wenemaer (Archeol. Journal, vii. 287), and in 
that of D’Aubernoun, 1327 (Stothard, pl. 60). In all these 
examples it appears underlying the armour, at the skirt. 
It is seen at the neck of the figure in the effigy of the 
Count d’Etampes at St. Denis (Shaw’s ‘‘ Dresses and Deco- 
rations” ), and in that of Louis, Comte d’Evreux (Guilhermy’s 
“Monuments of Saint-Denis,” p. 260). It is in view at the 
arm in our engravings, Nos. 9 (vol. eciv. p. 592) and 27; 
and again in Stothard’s 61st plate ; in the effigy of a ‘‘ Prince 
inconnu,” figured by Guilhermy (p. 253); and in a seal of 
Edward the Third. We have seen, from a preceding 
passage of Chaucer, that this garment was sometimes called 
the haketon or acton. The Roman de Gaydon describes it by 
this name :— 


‘*Sor l’auqueton, qui d’or fu pointurez, 
Vesti l’auberc, qui fut fort et serrez.” 


And again :— 


“‘ Sor ’auqueton vesti l’aubere jazeran.” 


Cuvelier, in the Chronicle of Duguesclin, uses the same 
word :— 
“« Eseu et haubergon lui fu oultre persans, 
Et l’auqueton ausi, qui fu de bouquerans,.”— Vol. i. p.170. 


Froissart calls it the ‘ flotternel.” Under 1385, he tells us 
that a knight was struck by a dart ‘‘par telle manicre que 
le fer lui perca ses plates, et sa cotte de mailles, et un 
floternel empli de soie retorse*.” In 1388, the Duke of 
Guerles repairs to the Image of Our Lady of Nimeguen,— 
“ou il avoit grand’ fiance; et la, devant hotel, en la 
chapelle, se désarma de toutes piéces, et se mit en pur 
son flotternel, et donna toutes ses armures a |’ image, en 
la remerciant et regraciant de la belle journée qu il 
avoit eue’.” 





* Vol. ii. p. 473. y Ibid., p. 711. 
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The gambeson, forming alone the armour of the com- 
batant, was the garment of the infantry; for these, going 
on foot, were altogether unable to sustain the burthen of 
the quadruple armament of the knights, even if their means 
could have supplied it. Under the name of haketon, it is 
assigned to the troops of Robert Bruce by a Statute of 
Arms of his reign :—“‘ Quilibet habeat, in defensione regni, 
unum sufficientem actonem, unum basinetum, et chirothe- 
cas de guerra,” &c. In the Wardrobe Account of wages 
paid for the expedition against the Scots in 1322, we 
have :—‘“‘ De com. Suff., Willelmo de Ryshall et Henrico 
Poer, centenariis, pro vadiis suis et ecxl. peditum, cum 
akton et bacinet,” &e. And Walsingham has :—‘ Indutus 
autem fuit Episcopus quadam armatura quam Afketon vul- 
gariter appellamus.” 

The ‘Arming Doublet,” or “ Doublet of Fence,” of 
which we read at this time, appears to be the same gar- 
ment as the gambeson. It is named in a will of 1400:— 
“Item, lego Willielmo Legat unam viridem togam, cum 
uno dublet de fens.” (York Wills, p. 257.) In the Astley 
manuscript, printed in the Archeological Journal’, the 
instructions for the ‘ fighte on foote” name the doublet as 
the first garment to be donned by the champion, and the 
very curious miniature illustrating the subject* shews us 
that the skirt and the sides of this garment were formed of 
chain-mail. It is no doubt this doublet with gussets and 
skirt of mail which is often seen in the monuments of the 
time underlying the defence of plate, and which has fre- 
quently been looked upon as a complete hauberk of iron. 
The Astley MS. is, indeed, of the fifteenth century, but 
may be fairly accepted as an illustration of the period now 
under consideration. In the Paston Letters (i. 40) we 
have “a gown of russette and doblette of velvet mayled.” 
In the Comptes de Vargenterie of Etienne de la Fontaine, we 
find, for use of the Dauphin in 1352, “trois aunes de 
camoquas blanc et vermeil, des larges, baillées audit armeu- 
rier pour faire ij. doublés a armer. Pour tout xxiv. escus.” 
(p. 144.) 

The “Jack of Defence” bore much resemblance to the 
garments named above. It appears to have been of four 
kinds: it was a quilted coat; or it was pourpointed of 


* Vol. iv. p. 234, * Ibid., p. 226. 
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leather and canvas in many folds; or it was formed of mail ; 
or of small plates, like the brigandine armour. It was occa- 
sionally covered with velvet :—‘ Item, do et lego Petro 
Mawley, filio meo, unum jak defencionis, opertum nigro 
velveto.” (York Wills, p. 150, A.D. 1391.) In the memorial 
for the armament of the Franes-Archers, cited by Daniel 
(Mil. fran. i. 242), we read :—“ Et leur fault desdits j jacques 
de trentes toiles ou de vingt-cinq, et ung cuir de cerf a tout 
le moins. Et si sont de trente, et ung cuir de cerf, ils sont 
des bons. Et fault que les manches soient fortes comme le 
corps, reservé le cuir.” The quilted jack was sometimes 
stuffed with silk. ‘Thus, in the Chronicle of Duguesclin :— 


‘Tl fut bien armez de ce qu’il luy failli, 
S’ot une jacque moult fort, de bonne soie empli.” 


In Capell’s ‘“ Prolusions” (Edw. III. i. 2) are mentioned 
“jacks of gymold mail.” And Florio renders ‘ Giacco, a 
jacke of maile”.” Walsingham mentions the jack as a gar- 
ment of defence :—‘ quod mille Joricas vel tunicas, quas 
vulgo jackes vocant, redemerit de manibus creditorum.” 
(p. 239, ad ann. 1379.) 


The Hauberk of chain-mail is worn throughout this 
century; not, however, as the principal defence, which 
it formed in the preceding age, but as a sub-armour. 
Gradually it suffered encroachment from the plate fabrics, 
till at length, about the middle of the second half of the 
century, it is scarcely to be seen in the effigies of the time ; 
though still, as we have mentioned at p. 10, occasionally 
worn beneath the new-fashioned plate-armour. The hau- 
berk is of two kinds—the long-sleeved and the short- 
sleeved. The first is found in our illustrations, Nos. 3 
(vol. cciv. p. 16), 7 (ib., p. 590), 14, 15, 16 and 41, ranging 
from about 1320 to the close of the century. Additional 
examples may be seen in the effigy of De Valence, 1323 
(Stothard, pl. 48), that of Septvans, c. 1325 (Waller, pt. 9), 
of Staunton, 1326 (Stothard, pl. 50), and of Louis of Ba- 
varia, 1347 (Hefner, pl. 15). This last shews the continuous 
glove of chain-mail, drawn over the hand. The similar 
glove is seen, hanging loose from the wrist, in the illustra- 





> See also the note of Mr. Way in the quilted and covered with leather, fustian 
Promptorium Parvulorum, voce Jakke of or canvas, over thick plates of yron that 
Defence ; where also we have, from Lily’s were sewed to y® same.” 
“Euphues and his England,”—“ jackes 
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tion, No. 7 (vol. cciv. p.590); and again in the effigies of 
Rudolf von Thierstein, 1318 (Hefner, pl. 41), of Septvans, 
1325 (Waller, pt. 9), of Charles d’Etampes, 1336 (Shaw’s 
** Dresses”), and of an unknown personage among the 
monuments at Saint-Denis (Guilhermy, p. 253). The short- 
sleeved hauberk occurs in our engravings, Nos. 9 (vol. cciv. 
p. 592), 19, 23 and 27, dating from 1325 to about 1340. 
Other examples are offered by the seal of John, king of 
Poland, 1331 (Sydenham Collection), the effigy of Oliver 
Ingham, 1343 (Stothard, pl. 66), the brass of Wenemaer, 
(Archeeol. Journal, vii. 287), the Giffard brass, 1348 (Trans. 
of Essex Archeeol. Society, vol. i.), the statue of the Graf 
von Orlamiinde, c. 1560 (Hefner, pl. 146), a seal of King 
Edward III., and the seal of Robert II., king of Scotland, 
1371 (Laing’s ‘Scottish Seals,” p. 8). In some of these 
monuments the sleeve hangs loose over the elbow; in 
others it is attached to the elbow by means of a lace and 
roundel. 

Usually the hauberk of this century terminates at the 
neck, as in the figures of our engravings, Nos. 7 (vol. cciv. 
p. 590), 15, 27 and 36: see also Hefner’s plates 31, 125 and 
156, the brass of Wenemaer, mentioned above, and the 
figure of Bernabo Visconti, engraved in vol. xvii. of the 
Archeologia. The continuous coif is found in the effigy of 
Rudolf von Thierstein, 1318 (Hefner, pl. 41): it is there 
represented as drawn over the head. it is shewn as re- 
moved from the head and lying upon the shoulders in the 
Septvans brass, c. 1325 (Waller, pt. 9), in the effigies at 
Saint-Denis, 1319 and 1320 (Guilhermy, pp. 260 and 253), 
and in the statue of the Comte d’Etampes, 1336 (Shaw’s 
‘Dresses and Decorations”). At the skirt, the hauberk 
usually terminates in a straight line; but sometimes it is 
made to descend in a point in front, as in our illustrations, 
Nos. 19, 9 (vol. eciv. p. 592), and 16, dated 1325, 1340 and 
1360°. 

Though, in the second half of the fourteenth century, 
the chain-mail hauberk was rapidly disappearing under 
repeated layers of plate-armour, there are yet some ex- 
amples of knightly equipment at this time in which the 
old fashion is retained with a pertinacity not easily recon- 





© See also the effigies of John of Eltham and Sir John de Ifield, ¢. 1334 (Stot- 
hard, pl. 65 and 59). 
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cilable with the love of novelty commonly influencing the 
martial toilet. Compare, for instance, the effigy of Hiiglin 
von Schoeneck, 1374 (Hefner, pl. 22), that of Ulrich Land- 
schaden, 1369, from his tomb at Neckarsteinach, near 
Heidelberg, here given, and the fine sculpture of Rudolf 
von Sachsenhausen, 1370, figured by Hefner, pl. 133. 
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No. 14. 


From the passage of Chaucer already quoted", we have 
seen that the word hauberk sometimes implied a defence 
“ of plate.” 

The Haubergeon is occasionally mentioned during this 
century. In the Inventory of Louis Hutin, in 1316, 
occur: ‘Un haubergon d’acier 4 manicles: Item, ij. autres 
haubergons de Lombardie.”” ‘The manicles probably meant 
attached gloves. The Inventory of the effects of Humphrey 
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de Bohun, in 1322, names “un hauberjoun qe est apele 
Bolioun, et i. peire des plates covertes de vert velvet *,” &c. 
Boloun appears to mean, of the manufacture of Bologna; 
as, in the preceding extract, we have haubergeons of 
Lombardy ; Italy being early celebrated for the fabrication 
of armour. In the Will of Eleanor Bohun, Duchess of 
Gloucester, in 1399, occurs :—‘‘ Un habergeon ove un crois 
de latoun merchie sur le pis encontre le cuer, quele feust 
a mon seignour son piere.” (Royal Wills, p. 181.) This 
custom, of placing some sacred symbol on that part of the 
armour which covered the heart, continued throughout the 
next two centuries: and, indeed, till the disuse of armour 
altogether. In the sixteenth century, breastplates are not 
unfrequently found having an elaborate engraving of the 
Crucifixion in this place. 

The haubergeon is mentioned by Chaucer in several 
passages. In the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales we 
are told of the Knight, that 


“* Of fustyan he wered a gepoun, 
Alle bysmoterud with his haburgeoun.”—Line 75. 


In the “ Knight’s Tale” of the Tournament we learn that, 
among the companions of Palamon,— 


‘Som wol ben armed in an haburgoun, 
In a bright brest plate and a gypoun.”—Line 2,121. 


The Knight, in the ‘Tale of Sir Thopas,” wore 


‘¢ Next his schert an aketoun, 
And over that an haberjoun.”— Page 318. 


To which last, as we have seen, was added a defence of 
plate‘. 

Among the Stores of the Castle of Dover in 1361, we 
find ‘‘ habrejons et autres hernous de maile *.” 

Such armour for the breast as in the writings of the pe- 
riod is described under the name plate or plates, has been 
already pretty fully examined"; for, in a subject somewhat 
perplexed, it seemed not desirable to add to the difficulty 
by producing the evidences in two separate places. Ex- 
amples of the larger breastplate will be found in our wood- 
cuts, Nos. 10 and O4 ; while of the smaller kind (the piece 
@acier )s illustrations are given in the figures annexed, from 








, Archeol. Journal, ii. 349. g Archeol. Journal, xi. 384. 
‘ Ante, p. 10. » See p. 4. 
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Bamberg Cathedral, date about 1370. The under-arming 
appears to be of splints rivetted together and covered 
with cloth or velvet; a defence already examined and 
described '. 

Other armours for protection of the breast and throat, 
named or depicted in this age, are the cors or corset, the 
cuirass, the pizaine and the gorget. 

The Inventory of Louis Hutin in 1316 mentions “ij. 
cors d’acier ;” that of Humphrey Bohun in 1322, “1. corset 
de fer ;” that of the Earl of March in 1330, “ vi. corsetz de 
feer.” In what, if in anything, these differed from the 
breastplates already examined, does not appear. <A deed 
of this time, cited by Ducange, has :—‘ Armaturas etiam 
in dictis galeis infra scriptas habebant, scilicet, in qualibet 
ipsarum, Curacias exxx., Gorgalia cxxx.” ‘Ihe pizaine or 
pusane took its name from the French pis, the breast ; 
itself derived from pectus. The word was applied to horse- 
armour as well as to that of the knight. In the Account 
of Expenses of John of Brabant in 1292, edited by Mr. 
Burtt for the Camden Society, the purchase is recorded of 
strong silk, ‘‘ad cooperiendas iiij. paria hernesii, cum sellis, 
cristis, testeris, piceris et aliis de armatura Ducis Brabantie” 
(p. 14). The Inventory of Louis X. in 1316 includes “ii. 
coleretes pizaines de jazeran d’acier.” The ‘ Romance of 
Richard Coer-de-Lion” tells us that the king, encountering 
an antagonist,— 

‘* Bare away halfe his schelde, 


Hys pusen therewith gan gon, 
And also his brandellet bon.” 


In the ‘ Adventures of Arthur at the Tarnewathelan,” 
published by the Camden Society, a knight pierces his 
adversary 

—— ‘‘ through ventaylle and pusane.’’—Stanza 45. 


In the Armory of Winchester College, as appears by an 
inventory taken in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
there were, among other defences, “ vii. brestplates cum 
liij. pusiones *,”” 

(To be continued.) 








i Ante, p. 3. * Archeol. Journal, vol. viii. p. 87. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE MERTON, 


FOUNDER OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE EARLY LIFE, UP TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE COLLEGE. 


{Tue following sketch has been compiled by the Rev. E. Hobhouse, Fellow of 
Merton, from manuscript biographies in the possession of his college, chiefly 
those of Dr. Francis Astrey and Mr. Joseph Kilner. Some of the papers of the 
latter diligent may are in print in an unpublished volume, entitled, “ School 
of Pythagoras.” This volume is valuable, as giving many of the original docu- 
ments of the college in extenso. 

Walter de Merton is called throughout, the ‘ Founder,’ as having been known 
and honoured in that relation by the present compiler, as well as his predeces- 
sors in Merton researches. 

The works of Kilner referred to in the notes are his MS. biography, and his 
transcripts of documents in the college muniment-room or exchequer. } 

Tue earliest documentary evidence extant connects the founder 
of Merton College, through property and through blood, with the 
town of Basingstoke. In that town certainly lay the inheritance 
of his mother and of her numerous kindred, the Heriards*, Olivers, 
Fitz-aces; and there, probably, her son grew up, amongst those 
neighbours who, in their still extant conveyances, delight to call 
the rising clericus by such affectionate titles as dilectum socium et 
amicum. No surname is ever attached to the father, whose Chris- 
tian name was William. We have, therefore, no ground for sup- 
posing that he had any tie with Merton as a birthplace or resi- 
dence. And out of what connection the name of de Merton, by 
which his son is invariably described, arose, whether through birth, 
or education at the priory”, does not now appear. 

Merton’, I know not on what certain evidence, is always stated 
to have been the birthplace of Walter. All that is certain is, 
that his name was acquired from the priory ;—see in his statutes, 
1624, § 19:— Domui insuper de Merton, a qué nomen sortiun- 
tur, grati semper sint et eam, utpote hujus operis adjutricem 
studeant adjuvare.” 

1237-8. The first document relating to the founder gives an 
unusual insight into the family history. It is a Close Roll of the 
22nd Henry IIIL., (ér dorso m. 14, et inde habet cartam regis,) 
entitled, “ Inquisitio de Terris Walteri de Merton in Manerio® de 
Basingstoke,” and describes an inquiry held, it appears, at his in- 
stance, in consequence of his being overcharged by the king’s bailiff. 





* Heriard is a village near Basingstoke. Edmond de Heriard, I find, was Prior of 
Merton in 1296. See Dugd»le’s Monasticon. A Heriard was one of the King’s Justices 
under Kings Richard and John. See Madox, “ Bar. Ang.,” 233. 

> A priory of Austin Canons founded circa 1125 by Henry I. and Gilbert Norman. 
Hugh de Basyng was Prior 1231-8, probably a Hampshire neighbour of the founder’s. 
He was followed by Gilbert de Ashe, another Hampshire name. Merton, Malden, 
and Chessington are adjoining villages in Surrey, near Kingston. 

¢ Walter had kindred settled in the neighbourhood of Merton, e.g., Peter de Codyn- 
ton, through whose patronage he became Rector of Codynton. 

¢ A manor in manu regis. 
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The jury present, that Walter’s property consists of one virgate and 
a-half, and ten acres of land, and two tenants; the whole subject to 
10s. 4d., payable to the manor of Basingstoke; that it was given 
by John anes to his niece Cristina till her uncle’s death, when 
it fell into the king’s hands, and was given by him to William, 
(a cousin of Richard de Heriet,) who married Cristina: and that 
William and Cristina demised it to Walter, their son and heir, 
(then called clericus, but with no preferment.) They present also, 
that Walter had acquired some small parcels of property from Ro- 
bertus de Basinges*, Walter fil. Alexandri, and Rob. de Waltham. 

The king remits all demands, and fixes his future payments for all 
his property within the manor at 15s. per annum, pro omni servitio. 

Walter is here styled clericus, but without any specified pre- 
ferment. He had probably addicted himself to the study of law in 
London, and was earning both money and influence by the exer- 
cise of his talents in that profession. For in the conveyance of Rob. 
de Waltham, mentioned in the Inquisition, it is bargained, that 
Walter, besides paying 50s., is to place the seller “cum quadam 
summa pecuniz in aliquo servitio vel ad aliquod officium addiscen- 
dum apud London aut alibi,” before the feast of All Saints, 25th 
Hen. III., (Nov. 1, 1240). 

With regard to his education nothing certain is known. He is 
said to have studied firstly at the Priory of Merton, and then at 
Oxford; and both are more than probable, Ingram (“ Memorials of 
Oxford,” vol. i. p. 3) asserts the tradition that he was an inmate of 
Mauger Hall, now the Cross Inn, in the Cornmarket. 

To return to certainty. His parents were both buried at Basing- 
stoke, in the parish church of St. Michael, Cristina died first, 
and it was probably in the recent grief for her loss that he pro- 
ceeded to devote the house’ which he inherited from her to the 
charitable purpose of a hospital®, “ad sustentationem pauperum 
Christi transeuntium,” “pro salute anime mee, et laudabilis con- 
versationis mulieris Cristinze matris mez, de consensu et voluntate 
Domini et patris mei.” 

The exact date of this deed of endowment does not appear, but it 
seems to have been very shortly superseded by a second, conse- 
quent upon the death of his father. ‘They are both witnessed by 
exactly the same persons and in the same order ; in both the founder 
is called simply clericus, and I hence infer that they are very near 
each other in time. 

The second deed conveys a somewhat larger endowment than 
the first; it adds the whole tenementum, or holding, late William 
Cok’s, to his house, which, in consequence of the first deed, had 


© The conveyance of these small parcels are in the Merton exchequer, with several 
others, all undated. See transcripts in Kilner’s Appendix. 

f “ Mansum quod quandam Wills le Cok tenuit de antecessoribus meis,” 

& His dedication is, “ Deo et gloriose Virgini Marie genetrici suze, et venerabili 
Patrono meo 8. Joanni Bapt.” 

h It also adds, “pro salute Reverendi Di mei, Di Henrici Regis.” Does this 
imply the enjoyment of the royal patronage ? 
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been known as Mansum Si Joannis. It was to embrace a larger 
scope of charity,—the support of ministers of the altar, ‘‘ad egesta- 
tem et imbecillitatem vergentium,” as well as of the poor travellers. 
The brethren of the hospital were to hold of him and his heirs, 
tanguam patroni, in pure alms; subject only to the maintenance of 
two wax lights at St. Mary’s altar in Basingstoke Church, which 
lights his parents had habitually offered there. 

There is no mention of a chapel attached to the hospital. Indeed, 
the institution must have been on the very bumblest scale, com- 
mencing with no endowment but that of a single house, and de- 
pendent on the voluntary services of brethren, and on the alms of 
the neighbours. But it seems to have become at once an object of 
general regard amongst his fellow-townsmen, for the deeds about 
this time are numerous which convey small parcels of land to the 
brethren and sisters of St. John. We may presume that the dona- 
tions of other than real property were still more frequent. 

To continue the history of this hospital. The founder did not 
spare his growing interest in high quarters to advance his cherished 
undertaking. In the 37th Hen. LI., June 25, 1253, the king at 
Suwick (qy. Southwick) grants to the master and brethren to have 
a chantry in the hospital chapel; and July 8, 1253, the founder 
got a confirmation of his last endowment from the king at Ports- 
mouth. In 1262 (July 8), the king at Canterbury, surrounded by 
his chief statesmen, in a deed commencing with an inflated pream- 
ble on the duty of keeping the clergy from poverty, makes the 
hospital of St.John a royal foundation for the support of needy 
clergy, “et pauperum ibidem infirmantium.” The fruits of this 
royal patronage were the enjoyment of a free chapel and freedom 
from all secular service. The founder is here styled clericus, and 
familiaris noster, and also canonicus Wellensis. 

In 1268, the freedom of the chapel, of its services and oblations, 
was secured by the highest ecclesiastical authority. The deed of 
Cardinal Ottobon, the papal legate, securing this freedom, is in good 
preservation in the exchequer, in duplicate, with perfect seal. 

The future history of this hospital belongs rather to that of the 
college than of the founder of Merton. We must now return to 
his personal history. 

By the Inquisition above named we learn that the founder was 
in holy orders in 1238. In 1249, in a grant of free-warren within 
the demesne lands of Malden, adjoining the parish of Merton, he 
is styled by the king clericus noster, which probably means either 
that he was a chaplain, or that he practised in the king’s courts. 
He must by this time either have had good preferment, or the 
more profitable employment! of a canonist, or both, as he declares 





i See Registrum Ant. Brevium, in Bibl. Cotton. f. 199. Walter is mentioned as 
Prothonotarium Cancellaria, in which capacity he framed some useful writs. The 
fees of this office were considerable; e.g. Anno I°. Joannis, one mark of gold for 
the Chancellor, one silver for the Vice-Chancellor, one silver for the Prothonotary. See 
Kilner, p. 14. 
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that he acquired these lands by his own industry, (Stat. Coll. 
Mert., cap. i.) 

He certainly obtained preferment* from Nicholas de Farnham 
(his countryman), Bishop of Durham 1241—1248; but as we have 
evidence of his treating for the lands of Malden, &c., as early as 
24 Hen. III., 1240, he must have found other means of making his 
industry profitable. 

The documents relating to his acquisition of the Surrey estates, 
Malden, Farleigh, Chessington, (and later), Thorncroft and Leather- 
head, are very complete, and they shew the complicated dealings, 
which the feudal tenure made necessary for the conveyance of 
land, especially of such as was to be placed in mortmain. 

The advowson of Malden with Chessington was granted to him 
by the Priory of Merton; that of Farleigh, by the Priory of 
Tortington, Sussex. 

1254. In 1254 or 5 we have evidence of his being Chancellor, 
or holding some office that gave him at a distance the reputation of 
being Chancellor. It is derived from letters! from the Bishops of 
St. Andrew’s and Glasgow in behalf of Nicholas Corbet, the king 
of Scots’ kinsman, a Scotch suitor in Chancery, in which Walter is 
called Cancellarius Regis. As he was prothonotary (see supra), he 
might, by the Scotch bishops, have been mistaken for the superior 
officer; perhaps he held the office for a very short time, for in 
1256, in a grant from the king of some land at Basingstoke, he is 
styled simply clericus noster. 

In 1257 he appears as witness to a charter, in company with 
others of the king’s council. 

In 1258™, May 6, he was certainly entrusted with the great seal, 
and left by the king, when he withdrew himself from London, to 
settle with the pope’s legate the grant of the kingdom of Sicily 
from the pope to Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, the king’s son, and to 
set the seal to any letters or powers relating thereto. 

In 1259", June 15, the king presented him to the prebend of 
Cantler’s, or Kentish Town, in St. Paul’s (sede vacante): this was 
soon after exchanged for that of Holywell, now called Finsbury, in 
the same Church. 





k The rectory of Sedgefield, co. of Durham, he held till his death. See his will, 
wherein he disposed of the profits of that rectory accruing after his consecration. He 
also bequeathed to the poor of Staindrop, co. of Durham, twenty marks, and likewise 
to the poor of other places where he held preferment, with bequests to monks at New- 
castle and Hartlepool. He recounts this bishop amongst other benefactors for whose 
souls his first college at Malden was meant to intercede. Of Nicholas Farnham’s 
learning, see A. Wood’s “ Annals,” 1229. 

1 Rymer’s Feedera, tom. i. p.570, transcribed by Kilner, App. No. IV. p.64. Henry 
Wengham succeeded W. de Kilkenny in the chancellorship on the eve of Epiphany, 
39th Hen. IIL, Jan. 5,1255. Pat. Rolls, m. 15. 

™ Cal. Rol. Pat.42nd Hen. III. “Sept®. Maii, morabatur Hen. de Wengham London’ 
infirmus, et sigillum remansit penes Ditum Wm. de Merton.” See Chron. T. Wikes, 
p. 55. 

" In the 44th Hen. IIT., 1259—60, two Chancery records occur, issued “de ordina- 
tione Walteri de Merton.”—-Prynne’s Coll., p. 96, translated by Kilner. 
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On July 4 he was collated by the Bishop of Exeter to a prebend 
in that church. 

In 1260 he was Chancellor, but was soon removed by the 
barons; but in 1261°, while the Court kept Whitsuntide at Win- 
chester, the king restored him, (as Matthew of Westminster de- 
clares, inconsulto baronagio,) with cccc.? marks per annum; and in 
1269, Jan. 29, he is joined with Philip Basset, the Chief-Justice, and 
Robert Walerand, to treat with three deputies of the disaffected 
barons, and to report to Richard, king of the Romans, the king’s 
brother, as referee of the disputed points%. Both these names are 
of great interest to the sons of Merton; the first as a great patron 
of the founder, and the second as the husband of the pious Ela 
Comitissa, to whom they owe one of their oldest benefactions, 
the manor of Thorncroft, in Leatherhead. See Wood’s “ Hist. and 
Antigq.,” lib. ii. pp. 85-6. 

His preferments still continued to grow, for the king, who was sore 
pressed for nanny, (as appears by a letter, translated from Tower 
Rolls, of Sept. 12, 1262,) had no mode of paying him so ready’. 
He presented him in this year to the church of Preston in Ander- 
ness, Lancashire, and to the prebend of Yatesbury, in Sarum. 

Fhe king was now in France, and in a very forlorn plight. His 
Chancellor, whom he left in England, must consequently have had 
the chief burden of a tronbled and ill-governed kingdom lying upon 
him. There is a letter from John Mansel, the king’s secretary, 
written from Paris in 1262, in which he speaks of the king being 
at Rheims, with very few of his own people about him, and bent on 
making a progress through Burgundy. He begs for the Chancellor’s 
commands, and a report on the state of the kingdom, (Rymer’s 
Feed., i. 752.) From hence we learn that the king was not only 
absent, but ignorant of his kingdom’s affairs, and that even his 
secretary was looking to the Chancellor at home for commands. 
It was probably during this trying period that the Chancellor’s 
character most fully shone forth, and that he earned the high 
opinion which, it is plain, the whole of the royal family entertained 
of him,—witness the fact of their ail contributing in some way to 
the foundation of his college. 

In 1263 the Bishop of Worcester (Cantilupe) wrote to him, 
begging him to persuade the king to accept the barons’ terms; in 
which entreaty he probably succeeded, as a short peace ensued. In 





© Prynne gives two letters addressed to Walter de Merton as Chancellor, 45th Hen. 
II1., translated by Kilner. 

P Liberate Rolls, 45th Hen. III., ad sustentationem sui et Cancellarie nostre. 

- 1261. T. Wikes :—“ Ann. Diis W*. de Merton factus est custos regii sigilli.” 

4 The letter of Richard, king of the Romans, declaring the failure of this reference, 

is given by Rymer, tom. i. pp. 738, 9; Kilner, p. 132. 

® The profuse bestowal of Church patronage was the common mode of rewarding the 
clerical servants of the crown; witness John Mansel, the king’s principal favourite, 
who is said to have had the largest Church revenues of any dignitary less than a bishop 
in any age. (Kilner.) He was Lord Keeper in 1247, and again in 1249. (Beatson.) 
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the same year he had the more difficult task laid upon him of pro- 
curing money for Robert de Nevill, whom the king had placed in 
command in the counties beyond Trent, (Rymer, i. p. 772,) to 
hold them against the rebels. Later in this year, (Sept. 18,) the 
king retired again from England, and left the seal in the keeping 
of Nicolas de Ely, from whom the barons had before obtained it. 
Perhaps this was a toward dispensation for our founder, who was 
less prominent as an object of attack in the riots which ensued in 
Lent, 1264, in London and elsewhere, and in which his prebendal 
house at Finsbury was plundered. This violence produced a letter 
from the king to the mayor of London, enjoining him forthwith to 
rescue the late Chancellor’s property. , 

His release from office gave him leisure for other thoughts and 
other business, more in keeping with his sacred character. The 
king, being in this interval wholly under the power of the barons, 
obtained from them letters of safeguard protecting the ex-Chan- 
cellor while keeping residence at his various preferments. This 
was a service of no slight danger, as it involved travelling from 
Durham to Lancashire, Exeter, Salisbury, and St. Paul’s. This 
letter* was of course in the king’s name, but de Consilio Baronum, 
which shews in whose power he was. Nevertheless, we may sup- 
pose that he gladly obtained any measure of safety for his faithful 
servant; and certainly the founder’s beneficiaries owe a debt of 
gratitude for the repose thus obtained, which he employed in ripen- 
ing his plans for the foundation of the house on the manor of 
Malden, and in drawing up statutes for its regulation. This Or- 
dinatio is dated in 1264, but has no month assigned to it. In the 
statutes of 1270 it is spoken of as having been executed tempore 
turbationis Anglie, but as the baronial war went on unappeased 
through the whole of that year and the following, until the battle of 
Evesham, Aug. 4, it is beyond our power to give any exacter date. 





ANNALS OF WINDSOR®. 


One of the authors of this volume having, from his residence in Windsor 
in the year 1845, directed his attention to some improvements and altera- 
tions in the roads and approaches to the town and castle of Windsor, his 
notice became naturally turned to an investigation of its earlier history and 
former condition. The two volumes before us are the result of the combined 
labour of himself and Mr. Davis, and they have not spared any pains to 
render their undertaking full and complete. The work, for the most part, 
allots a chapter to each monarch’s reign,—a simple method of proceeding, 
both easier to the compilers and more readily accessible to those in quest 
of information relating to a particular object or period—one tending to keep 





s Pat. 48th Hen. III. m. 9, printed in Prynne’s Records, vol. ii. p. 1006. 
« “ Annals of Windsor ; being a History of the Castle and Town. By Robert Richard 
Tighe, Esq., and James Edward Davis, Esq.” 2 vols. 8vo. (London: Longmans.) 
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each subject distinct; and as a result, we have here before us a very clear 
historical outline of the chief building in Great Britain. 

There does not appear any sufficient reason why Windsor was originally 
fixed upon as a royal fortress. It had not any previous connexion with 
Roman or Anglo-Saxon occupation. The Romans may have placed a small 
colony a few miles to the north-west, but they never formed a settlement 
at Windsor itself. Nor does it appear ever to have been a situation chosen 
for their residence by any of the Anglo-Saxon kings. It was not, indeed, 
a place of any note until the time of Edward the Confessor: he was the 
first person who kept his court here. Probably from this fact, if not from 
the existence of a royal forest where he might enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase, or from both circumstances united, William the Conqueror was in- 
duced to build a castle at Windsor. Yet there is nothing in its natural 
position that would have influenced its choice as peculiarly well adapted for 
a fortress, and the Conqueror must have selected it as a residence from one 
or both of the preceding causes. The building is one of the few mentioned 
as having been erected before he made the great survey of the kingdom. 
It is needless to add, that not a single vestige of this work exists at present ; 
though mills at Eton and Clewer mentioned in Domesday, and named in this 
same record, still exist on the same spot where they stood eight hundred 
years ago. 

It is the castle at Windsor, more than all its other associations, that has 
made the place so memorable in English annals; and we shall consequently 
give a brief account of its earlier history. No great amount of credulity is 
taxed when we state that the Conqueror’s castle was most probably similar 
to the type of Norman fortresses erected elsewhere, such as Falaise, Caen, 
Domfront, and Vire, in the North of France, and the White Tower, Guild- 
ford, Rochester, &c., in England, consisting simply of a large square keep 
and encircling curtain-walls. This plan was imitated in various places up 
to the end of the reign of Henry II., when the square or polygonal keep 
became rounded, or variously modified in its outline. 

The Conqueror resided in the castle in 1070. It was already used as a 
state prison by Rufus in 1095. In the reign of Henry I. a chapel was 
built, and dedicated to the Confessor, and it may be presumed that other 
works were carried out, but no entries respecting them have been preserved 
amongst the few official accounts of the reign. Nothing seems to have been 
done by Stephen. The taste of his successor, Henry LI., was much turned 
towards military architecture. He caused large outlays to be made upon 
Bridgenorth, Clarendon, Shrewsbury, Dover (which he entirely built), Berk- 
hampstead, Hereford, the Peak, Scarborough, Orford, Bogis, Nottingham, 
&c. Windsor was not forgotten. From the 10th to the 29th year nearly 
£600 were expended in works, which was equivalent to nearly the whole 
cost of Dover, and more than it took to build some of the preceding castles 
entirely. Henry III. added largely to the castle, not only by the erection 
of many new buildings, but, in accordance with the great love he had for 
the arts, by greatly enriching the chambers with gilding and other decora- 
tions. A search through the Clause and Liberate Rolls of this reign, or, in 
a more accessible form, through Mr, Parker’s “ History of Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” and Eastlake’s “ History of Materials for Oil-Painting,” shew how 
much this monarch did to advance the arts of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. It is true that no conspicuous remains exist to mark the success 
of his own patronage, but the effects of the stimulus he imparted are per- 
petually evident in the works created during the reigns of Edward I. and IL, 
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a period of half-a-century, or rather more, when the arts rose to the greatest 
height of perfection they have ever attained in this country. 

The general reader would only be perplexed if we tried to point out the 
exact spots where these earlier works were carried on. So complete, indeed, 
has been the progress of destruction, that scarcely a fragment of this period 
has been left to tell any architectural history. Where there originally 
existed so much that was grand and imposing, so much exhibiting the 
highest efforts of English artists, it is doubly to be lamented that nearly all 
should have been swept away that emanated from the Plantagenets. 

During the reign of that victorious and noble-hearted monarch, Edward I., 
Windsor Castle was little frequented by the court. In the commencement 
of his reign his thoughts were fully occupied by the state of affairs in 
Gascony; and though he was brought up at Windsor, though he held here 
a splendid tournament, the armourers’ and tailors’ bills for which will be 
a lasting antiquarian curiosity; though he granted a charter for the first 
time to the borough, and, after some delay, allowed it to return burgesses 
to parliament—he never followed the example of his ancestors by keeping 
his Christmas here. His virtuous and beloved queen shewed her partiality 
for it by residing here on several occasions. Here she gave birth to three 
of her children. 

Whilst King John was here perpetually, we trace his son Edward but 
seldom, and Edward II. also but rarely, though he kept his Christmas here 
in the years 1308, 1312, and 1314; which the editors of the “ Annals” 
would have found in the attestations of the Patent Rolls of the reign. 

In looking into the vestiges of ancient Windsor, we have, however, still 
the satisfaction of beholding a good deal that was built by King Edward III. 
In 1343 he had held a great assembly at Windsor of knights and esquires, 
in imitation of the round table of King Arthur, out of which originated, 
four or five years afterwards, the institution of the Order of the Garter. 
Nearly contemporaneously, he founded the college of St.George ; and these 
two foundations ‘ necessarily required additional accommodation within the 
walls of the castle for the residence of the custos, canons, and other officers 
of the college, and the periodical accommodation and entertainment of the 
guests attending the feasts and ceremonies of the order.” As very fre- 
quently happens when people are in doubt or difficulty what to do in 
enlarging, building, or beautifying their own residence, they catch the hint 
or suggestion of a friend how to set about it, so it happened with King Ed- 
ward III., who, being straitened for want of room to extend his buildings, 
took advantage of a suggestion offered him by the kings of France and of 
Scotland, who were prisoners together at Windsor during part of the years 
1356-7, and induced him to extend the castle eastward of the keep :— 

“The two higher wards,” say our authors, quoting Stowe, “ were builded by Edward 
III. certainly, and upon occasion, as is reported, of his victory against the French king 
John, and the king of Scots, David, both of them prisoners at one time in the old 
castle of Windsor, as is said ; where being visited by the king, or riding together with 
him, or walking together in that ground where the two wards be now, as a parcel of his 
park, the strangers commending the situation, and judging the castle to have been 
better built in that place than where it was, as being on higher ground, and more open 
to see and to be seen afar off, the king approved their sayings, adding pleasantly, that 
it should so be, and that he would bring his castle thither; that is to say, enlarge it so 
far with two other wards, the charges whereof should be borne with their two ransoms, 
as after it came to pass.” 


On the opinion given in this very remarkable anecdote very few people 
would differ. It was probably much better than would be obtained from 
a professional architect at the present day, and it had, moreover, the ad- 
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vantage that the adviser of the Crown had to pay, instead of receiving, a fee 
for the communication of his ideas. 

We now come to an important period in the architectural history of 
Windsor. Very extensive operations were carried on from the year 1349 
to 1374; the greater part, however, were executed between 1359 and the 
latter year. In the year 1356 William of Wykeham was appointed sur- 
veyor of the king’s works at the castle. When he was called in the 
castle consisted of two bailys, namely, the western and the keep. The 
eastern baily was the one suggested by the imprisoned kings, and upon 
this Wykeham’s talents were displayed. On the buildings of this portion 
of the castle as many as 360 masons were employed, at a charge for the 
last seven years of Wykeham’s superintendence of £3,802, or near £50,000 
at the present value of money. Undoubtedly some few fragments still 
remain belonging to the period when these works were executed, but they 
are of not much importance, nor could they be viewed without considerable 
difficulty. We therefore refer our more curious readers to the account of 
them written by Professor Cockerell in the Proceedings of the Archeological 
Institute at Winchester, and to another paper on the same subject, written 
by Mr. Blore, in the Archeological Journal for 1845. The subject, how- 
ever, is capable of being followed much further by referring to the original 
Expence Rolls, which are better worth consulting than either of these 
accurate observers, or than the imperfect extracts given in Calendars. We 
had certainly expected to find some new sources of information opened to 
us concerning this interesting period of architecture. And if any Calendar 
of the miscellenous documents of the Exchequer had been printed, we 
can hardly doubt at least this index would have attracted the well- 
directed labours of the authors of the “ Annals of Windsor.”’ Of all archi- 
tecural styles, or transition from one style to another, the change from the 
Decorated to the Perpendicular is that most needing explanation and most 
deserving enquiry. Every new fact gleaned in this department is of 
value, and every entry connecting architecture with the master mind of 
William of Wykeham throws new radiance over a name that will be always 
held in the highest honour and affection by Englishmen. 

To pursue the architectural history of Windsor Castle after the days of 
Wykeham would be to follow a phantom; it would only be tracing through 
successive stages what was, during the reigns of the Plantagenets, a truly 
august pile, and right worthy of a royal residence, till we observe it de- 
based, mutilated, and destroyed, Yet there was one addition made by 
Queen Elizabeth that has materially added to the accommodation and 
general dignity of Windsor Castle. It is to this queen that the castle is 
indebted for the terrace—one of its striking and magnificent features. 
Previously to its construction, there appears to have been merely a wooden 
railing to keep up the bank. This old fence is represented in Hoefuayle’s 
view, “published about 1575, which forms one of the numerous and most 
interesting illustrations of the volumes under notice. During seven years 
at this period as much as £7,800 were expended by Elizabeth in various 
works, and of this sum as much as £1,800 was Jaid out in the formation 
of the terrace. Of all the architectural undertakings for two centuries 
before her, or two centuries later than her reign, this was-the most suc- 
cessful. 

After this reign very little was done to the castle until the time of 
George IV., who conceived the idea of repairing and greatly enlarging it 
for his residence. Eight commissioners were appointed to carry the works 
into effect, not one of whom seem to haye possessed the slightest knowledge 
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of architecture; and they were still more unfortunate in falling into the 
hands of a builder who was equally unacquainted with the principles or 
proportions of Gothic. He made a plan to suit the sum he considered at 
his disposal, but it soon appeared that the £150,000 voted by Parliament 
were utterly inadequate for the completion of his design. In his evidence 
before a committee, it was stated by the architect that the commissioners 
never further sanctioned any general plan. The necessity for works be- 
came more apparent to him as he advanced; roofs and floors were found 
rotten, foundations insecure ; instead of a repair, everything was required to 
be done afresh, and as a necessary consequence, further grants were re- 
quired, so that in asking for it in 1828, it was stated that as much as 
£445,000 had been expended in four years, and £244,500 more were 
required to be provided to complete the undertaking. Other grants were 
made by Parliament, and previous to the year 1830, for building, as much 
as £527,500 had been expended, and £267,000 for furnishing, or a total in 
the six years of £794,500. 

With this enormous outlay, it might have been supposed everything 
would have been accomplished that the most avaricious architect could 
have designed. But how little are people aware that this outlay was only 
preparatory to a fixed annual charge, which ultimately raised the outlay 
during the reign of William IV. to the sum of one million one hundred and 
eighty-four thousand one hundred and seventy pounds. As far as the 
purchase of property adjacent to the royal domains is concerned, the 
acquisition may have been essential, and have been judiciously made, but 
the taste that directed the buildings is much more questionable. No 
opportunities for the display of skill and genius could have been more 
favourable than those offered to Wyatville; but utterly unacquainted with 
the undulating and expansive spirit of military architecture, without an 
idea of what contributed to picturesqueness of effect or grandeur in com- 
position, formal, shallow, untrue to his mingled styles, cramped, flat, and 
spiritless, he has encumbered the noblest site in England with a pile en- 
tirely destitute of feudal or military magnificence, and, it may be added, 
scarce worthy of the residence of her Majesty Queen Victoria. The mil- 
lion that was lavished away in the reign of George IV. did nothing for 
art or architecture; it advanced neither. And now a higher feeling for 
both begins to be more generally diffused, they see the defects that dis- 
grace a former age, aud grow acutely desirous of seeing them amended, 
The nation begius to see that, after all, it is more for the glory of the 
country at large than it can possibly be for the honour of the inmates, that 
Windsor Castle should be made the noblest edifice in Great Britain. 

As everything centres in the castle, we have left ourselves but little 
space to notice other portions in the * Annals of Windsor.” Yet we can- 
not close the volumes without mentioning the clear and satisfactory man- 
ner in which its contents have been arranged and written, The matter 
is very miscellaneous, yet each subject is kept distinct. On the history of 
Eton College and St. George’s Chapel it is particularly full, and no doubt 
these portions will form popular parts of the history. The extracts from the 
corporation documents are replete with local interest, and the work itself 
will form a valuable addition to English topography. 
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MICHELET’S HISTORY OF FRANCE®. 


Tuis new volume of M. Michelet’s great work carries on the history 
through thirty-three years—from the surrender of Rochelle, in 1628, until 
the death of Mazarin. During fourteen of those years, Richelieu was the 
central figure in the state. His influence was felt everywhere, both at 
home and abroad, and in all events, both great and small; so that no 
national transaction of the time can be recorded adequately without a 
special reference to him. M. Michelet has, in fact, designated this portion 
of his history by the great statesman’s name. How appropriately he has 
so designated it, will be acknowledged by those who make themselves 
acquainted with the complicated matters which are chronicled in the first 
sixteen chapters of the volume now before us. 

One of the most conspicuous circumstances of the history is the strong, 
unceasing antagonism against which the minister had to contend. Inde- 
pendently of foreign enemies, whom, it must be owned, his policy suffi- 
ciently provoked, he had to guard himself at all times with unsleeping 
vigilance against domestic treachery and hatred. The king himself dis- 
liked, but could not do without, Richelieu; the two queens—the mother 
and the wife of Louis—were bound to the interests of Spain, and never 
weary of intrigues to baffle, or betray, or bring to shame the minister 
whose genius baulked their schemes. The king’s brother, Gaston of Or- 
leans, and many of the nobles of the land, were plotting against him at 
every opportunity ; and even his own trusted agent—the subtle Capuchin, 
Joseph—was sometimes a traitor to the master whom he would have liked 
to supersede. The meanness and the profligacy of many of these persons 
in high places, and the crimes by which they attempted to effect their dis- 
honourable purposes, caused them more than once to fall into the very pit 
which they had made ready for the Cardinal. There was a memorable ex- 
ample of this discomfiture on that day of dupes, as it was called, on which 
Gaston and the queens found, in the moment of their fancied triumph over 
him, that the minister was more secure than ever in his strength, and 
had possessed himself of such proofs of their treason, that there was 
nothing better left for them to do than to sue to him for mercy, and en- 
deavour to obtain it by giving evidence against each other. A few years 
afterwards, the queen, Ann of Austria, was more completely humbled to 
the dust before him, and only escaped on this occasion the disgrace and 
punishment she merited by a new artifice in wickedness, which gave, in due 
time, a dauphin to the wondering realm. It was a common consequence of 
the machinations which were made against him, thus to increase his power 
whilst the plotters were abased. More than once a dread example was 
afforded by the execution of offenders who had been deemed too high in 
rank for such a fate. Richelieu appears, in fact, to have been determined to 
“bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne ;” his will was always 
fixed, stern, and indomitable ; and, whilst he was always liberal to those 
who served him well, he swept from his path with inflexible severity all 
who dared to strive against him, or to thwart him in his course. Amongst 
his enemies at home, disgrace and exile was the ordinary lot of those who 





* Histoire de France au dix-septiéme Siecle. Richelieu et La Fronde. Par 
J. Michelet.” (Paris: Chamerot.) 
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escaped death. His foreign enemies were sorely enough maltreated by 
means of his alliances and wars. 

On one of these alliances M. Michelet dwells at considerable length, and 
with a detail which is far from adding to the glory of the French statesman. 
According to that detail, there was some dishonesty on Richelieu’s part— 
some secret unfairness of dealing—in the circumstances of that league by 
which the Swedish hero, Gustavus Adolphus, was subsidized by France in 
his memorable compaign against the empire. The Cardinal, it would seem, 
had never calculated on victories like those of Leipsic and Lutzen ; never 
contemplated so ‘enormous a preponderance of the Protestant party” as 
the first of those successes made. But he was not slow to profit by the 
unexpected opportunity. M. Michelet represents him as gathering the 
harvest which Gustavus had prepared—as getting possession, by a juggle, 
of the conquests bought by Swedish blood. As an example of this 
trickery, the historian tells us, that when the Swedes had beaten the 
Spaniards in the archbishopric of Treves, and believed that they had 
taken Coblentz, they saw floating over the fortress, where it had been 
placed by the Archbishop’s own hand, the flag of the French garrison. 

Through all the dangers which he was exposed to from the hostility of 
his persevering enemies, and all the fluctuations of his fortune in the wars, 
Richelieu kept faithful ‘to his aim of lowering the power of Austria and 
Spain, and extending and securing that of the nation which his iron will 
ruled. It was the fixed predominance of this object in his mind that 
enabled him on his death-bed to make this noble answer to the recom- 
mendation to forgive his enemies :—“ 1 have had none but the enemies of 
the state.” M. Michelet himself adopts this plea in defence of what seemed 
cruellest in the statesman’s measures :—‘ He seldom granted a pardon,” 
says the historian, ‘‘ but he would have pardoned only at the cost of 
France.” He tells us, morever, that the large number of persons who 
were condemned to death during the continuance of Richelieu’s rule, were 
not the less guilty because they were ill-judged; and he adds, that the 
greater part of them were traitors, who were surrendering their country 
to foreign enemies. 

One kindly deed, which M. Michelet has recorded, presents the reader 
with a pleasant contrast to the sternness of the great minister's ordinary 
mood. As an author, he had the littleness to be jealous of Corneille ; and, 
as a politician, had been hurt by the appearance of the Cid at the very 
time of his reverses ; but when the poet afterwards was sick and sore at 
heart with a love which was made hopeless by the high condition of the 
fair one it was fixed on, Richelieu gave his all-powerful interposition with 
the lady’s father, and gained for the dramatist the bride he had despaired 
of winning. But it was a sad and strange fortune for one who was capable 
of this kindness, to have his own life so cast that he was regarded every- 
where with fear and hate, and that his death was felt as a deliverance, at 
which both friends and enemies breathed freely. Others, however, in all 
probability, were far more to blame than he was for the dread and odium he 
was held in. In spite of his intrigues, and weaknesses, and crimes, his 
subtle machinations, and the unyielding sternness of his despotism, there 
was nothing selfish or ignoble in the objects which he had most at heart; 
and in this aspect he stands at an immeasurable elevation above those 
public enemies with whom “ his life was one long war.” 

Louis XIII. outlived Richelieu less than six months, yet within that in- 
terval the measures had been taken which made Anne of Austria regent 
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during the minority of the new king. The victory of Rocroy—a victory, 
by the way, which M. Michelet attributes more to the experienced judg- 
ment of Gassion and Sirot than to the impetuous valour of the young Duke 
d’Enghien, to whom the glory of it has been wont to be assigned—opened, 
with an appropriate triumph, the brilliant reign that was beginning. But 
“this great good fortune,” the historian tells us, “ caused two misfortunes : 
it created an insatiable and insupportable bero, mounted upon stilts and ready 
to kill everybody on the least ground of pride or interest ; and it did honour 
to the accession of Mazarin, consecrated the king of knaves.” The full de- 
velopment of these misfortunes is found in the history of the Fronde. 

The influence, or rather the authority, of Mazarin was not long in mani- 
festing itself. Within four months from the death of Louis XIII. he ob- 
tained from the reluctant queen the order for the arrest of Beaufort and 
some of his friends, whose crime was a conspiracy against himself. This 
was the first public act of a supreme power in the government which, sus- 
tained by the victories of Condé, and by a financial policy which ruinously 
forestalled supplies, continued with unexampled dexterity during five years 
to bid defiance to the national contempt and indignation. Neither the hero 
nor the minister finds much favour in the sight of M. Michelet. Allowance 
being made for the favourable circumstances under which he always fought, 
for the fine armies he commanded, and for the able generals who served 
under him, the merits of the great Condé seem to be not unfairly repre- 
sented as inferior to those of commanders like Mercy and Turenne; whilst 
the statesmanship of the great Mazarin is resolved into something little 
nobler than the crafty stratagems of a scamp who perils recklessly the 
enormous stakes of other people and puts the winnings into his own pocket. 

At the end of five vears the growing discontent at Mazarin’s administra- 
tion, which was felt by parliament and people, found ample manifestation 
in the conflicts of the Fronde. M. Michelet’s account of this memorable 
revolt is executed in his best manner. By a few effective touches he makes 
the reader acquainted with each of the striking scenes and conspicuous actors 
in it,—with the selfish, reckless, and short-sighted obstinacy of the queen- 
regent, who was only restrained from an act of savage murder by a well- 
timed suggestion of the nearness with which Mazarin was approaching 
Strafford’s fate;—with the consummate craft and cowardice of Mazarin 
himself, whose measures were a maze of intervolved intrigues, in the pro- 
secution of which all common obligations of morality and honour, and all 
common distinctions between friend and enemy, were disregarded ;—with 
the unbounded self-conceit and profligacy of the coadjutor, whose aims were 
to obtain for himself the government of Paris and a cardinal’s hat ;—with 
the overweening arrogance, and cruelty, and grasping temper of the head- 
strong Condé, alike unprincipled and double-faced, and, in common with 
most of those whom he opposed or acted with, only earnest in reality when 
his own interests were at stake in the event;—and with the unobtrusive 
goodness, and austerity, and courage of Broussel, at whose arrest the peo- 
ple rose in arms against the court, and, by the attitude which was given to 
them by their twelve hundred barricades made in twelve hours, won from 
the furious queen an order for the worthy councillor’s release. The bril- 
liant pages in which the historian sets before the reader both these person- 
ages, and the occasions, whether of war or peace, in which they bore a 
signal part, are written with an eloquence, and grace, and strength which 
are quite as characteristic of M. Michelet’s peculiar genius as his ardour in 
historical investigation and his conscientious fidelity to historical truth. In 
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spite, however, of these high qualities in the narrator, the perusal of a large 
portion of the narration now before us is almost as painful as it is instruc- 
tive. Much as we may find to disapprove of in the character of Richelieu, 
there was much also to respect and stand in awe of; but, with the com- 
mencement of the new reign, all redeeming virtues vanish from the govern- 
ment, and we see the well-being of millions entrusted to the keeping of a 
courtly circle of noble persons, male and female, whose morals, in our own 
age and country, would justly doom them to the treadmill or the hulks. 
Under the despotic rule of these titled courtezans and rogues, it is no wonder 
that the poor were found contending against dogs for the carrion that was 
cast into the sewers. 

The meanness and the wickedness of these illustrious persons were pretty 
equal in intensity, although their objects differed widely. But, as we might 
imagine from his ampler opportunities, the greatest gainer of them all was 
Mazarin. In the most perilous season of the national distress, he kept, as 
M. Michelet informs us, the affairs of France entirely subordinate to the 
advancement of his own family and the creation of his own enormous for- 
tune—the most monstrous one that ever minister had made. He made his 
brother viceroy of Catalonia, and he gave a splendid portion to each of his 
seven nieces. His death was said to be an edifying one:—M. Michelet 
assures us that it was at least consistent with his life, since he lived and 
died cheating. 

From Mazarin’s administration, and the revolt against it, one good thing 
would seem to have proceeded. In the deepest misery of the nation its 
gaiety was not extinguished ; and M. Michelet attributes to the Mazarinades, 
in which that gaiety evinced itself, the origin of the French language in its 
modern fluidity, and purity, and ease. It is seen in the Memoirs of De Retz, 
in the Provincial Letters, and in Tartuffe, all of which were written early 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. ‘The Frondé,” M. Michelet 
tells us, ‘‘ has produced this language: this language has produced Voltaire, 
the gigantic journalist: and Voltaire has produced the Press and modern 
journalism.” 

The reign of Louis XIV., the model reign of absolute monarchs, will 
form the subject of that forthcoming volume of M. Michelet’s noble history 
which is announced as already in the press. In the present volume, amidst 
the machinations of the Frondé, the foreign and domestic wars, and the 
final triumph of the crafty Mazarin, the historian tells us little concerning 
the young king beyond the circumstances of his birth, and his early initia- 
tion into the vices which were rife amongst those who guided and sur- 
rounded him. Often and ably as the history of that reign has been nar- 
rated, it will unquestionably come with new attractions from the pen of a 
writer whose profound historical researches have neither dulled the bril- 
liancy of his imagination nor chilled the ardour of his feeling for the masses 
of his fellow-countrymen. 
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DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND>. 


Tuts work, which Mr. Chambers has evidently compiled at the expense 
of much labour and very extensive research, purports to be a chronicle of 
domestic matters in Scotland from the Reformation downwards ; his great 
object being, as he says, disregarding as much as possible the history of 
political transactions and personages, to detail the “‘ domestic annals” of his 
country, or, in other words, the series of occurrences which lie beneath the 
region of history, the effects of passion, superstition, and ignorance upon the 
multitude, the extraordinary natural events which disturbed their tranquillity, 
the calamities which affected their well-being, the enactments of false 
political economy by which that well-being was checked, and, generally, 
“those things which enable us to see how our forefathers thought, felt, 
and suffered; and how, on the whole, ordinary life looked in their days.” 

His book, in all probability, beyond the limits of the country whose 
annals it recounts, partly from a certain sameness which pervades its pages, 
and partly from the harshness of the language in which much of its narra- 
tive is detailed, will hardly gain popularity as a work of surpassing in- 
terest. Instructive, however, whether in the hands of the astronomer, the 
meteorologist, the naturalist, or the political economist, it cannot fail in a 
high degree to be; and the student of human nature, when he has toiled 
through the hundreds of recitals of ignorance, blood-thirstiness, superstition, 
fraud, hypocrisy, and fanaticism, with which its pages—those of the first 
volume more particularly —abound, cannot but be surprised to find that a 
people now so elevated in the scale of civilization should have been im- 
mersed in the depths of such deplorable savagery little more than a couple 
of centuries ago. 

With the frightful details of murders, burnings, tortures, rapine, and 
violence, which, combined with the intolerance and arrogance of the 
dominant ecclesiastical party, and the meanness, pedantry, and pusilla- 
nimity of the British Solomon, form little short of the whole contents of the 
first volume, we shall forbear to trouble our readers, as much, perhaps, for 
our own comfort as theirs; our extracts, though still in some instances of 
a sombre hue, shall be wholly confined to the more varied and more amusing 
narrative of the second. For the authorities which Mr. Chambers quotes 
we must beg leave to refer to the volume itself. 

Cursorily remarking that May 28, 1625, is mentioned (p. 3) as the date 
of the first patent conferring the dignity of a baronet of Nova Scotia, and 
that at this period the now busy city of Paisley was only a village (p. 7) 
surrounding the ruins of an ancient abbey, we light upon a somewhat 
curious story (p. 20) about a couple of runaway debtors, perched upon the 
Bass Rock in the Frith of Forth :— 

“George Lander of the Bass, and his mother, ‘Dame Isobel Hepburn, Lady Bass,’ 
were at this time (Dec. 1628) in embarrassed circumstances, ‘standing at the horn? at 
the instance of divers of their creditors.” Nevertheless, as was complained of them, 
‘they peaceably bruik and enjoy some of their rents, and remain within the Craig of 
the Bass, so to elude justice and execution of the law.’ A Scotch laird and his mother 
holding out against creditors in a tower on that inaccessible sea-rock, forms rather a 





* “ Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Reformation to the Revolution. By Robert 
Chambers, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Sc., &c. In two volumes.” (Edinburgh and London: W. 
and R. Chambers.) 
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striking picture to the imagination. But debt even then had its power of exorcising 
romance. The Lords of Council issued a proclamation, threatening George Lander and 
his mother with the highest pains if they did not submit to the laws. A friend then 
came forward and represented to the lords ‘the hard and desolate estate’ of the two 
rebels, and obtained a protection enabling them to come to Edinburgh to make arrange- 
ments for the settlement of their affairs.” 


Certain moral offences, or supposed offences, rather, seem to have been 
punished in a way very effectually preventing a second commission :— 

“The case of John Weir, ‘in Clenochdylle,’ who had married the relict of his grand- 
uncle, and thus been guilty of ‘incest,’ was under the consideration of the Privy 
Council. Weir had been three years under excommunication for this crime, which the 
Council deemed ‘fit to procure the wrath and displeasure of God to the whole nation.’ 
The king’s advocate was now ordered to proceed, and Weir was actually tried on the 
25th of April (1629), found guilty, and sentenced to be beheaded at the cross of 
Edinburgh. After suffering a twelvemonth’s imprisonment under this sentence, he 
became a subject for the special mercy of the king, and was only banished the island 
for life. . . . One of the most remarkable of a large class of cases of this kind, was that 
of Alexander Blair, a tailor in Currie, who had married his first wife’s half-brother’s 
daughter. For this offence he was condemned (Sept. 9, 1630) to lose his head.”—(p. 28.) 


And yet so intent were these learned and conscientious divines and legis- 
lators upon straining at gnats and swallowing camels, that, upon the self- 
same day on which Alexander Blair was condemned to lose his head, one 
William Lachlane was adjudged to banishment for life, and no more, for 
unmitigated bigamy. 

Out of hundreds of cases of witchcraft, warlocks, and sorcery, which in 
most instances ended with the purifying mercies of fire and faggot, we 
select the following, as mere ordinary samples, and no more ; content to 
leave this rather extensive topic of Mr. Chambers’s work to those who are 
possessed of more patience and somewhat less susceptibility of indignation 
than ourselves :— 

“In 1629, Isabel Young, spouse to George Smith, portioner in East Barns, in Had- 
dingtonshire, was burnt for witchcraft. She had been accused of both inflicting and 
curing diseases ; and it appears that she and her husband had sent to the Laird of Lee 
to borrow his cwring-stone for their cattle, which had the ‘averting-ill.’ This is in- 
teresting as an early reference to the well-known Lee Penny, which is yet preserved in 
the family of Lochhart of Lee, being an ancient precious stone or amulet, set in a 
silver penny. It is related that Lady Lee declined to lend the stone, but gave flagons 
of water in which the penny had been steeped. This water, being drunk by the cattle, 
was believed to have effected their cure.”—(p. 31. 

“The warlock, Alexander Hamilton, was tried Jan. 22, 1630, when it came out that 
he had begun his wicked career in consequence of meeting the devil in the form of a 
black man on Kingston Hills, in Haddingtonshire. Being engaged to serve the 
fiend, he was instructed to raise him by beating the ground thrice with a fir-stick, 
and crying, ‘ Rise up, foul thief!’ He had consequently had him up several times for 
consultation ; sometimes in the shape of a dog or cat, sometimes in that of a crow. 
By diabolic aid, he had caused a mill full of corn, belonging to Provost Cockburn, to 
be burned, merely by taking three stalks from the provost’s stacks, and burning them 
on the Garleton Hills. He had been at many witch-meetings where the enemy of man 
was present. This wretched man was sentenced fo be worried at a stake and burned. 
On the 8rd July, 1630, the Council took order in the case of Alie Nisbet, midwife, of 
Hilton, and also in that of John Neill, John Smith, and Katherine Wilson, ‘ concerning 
their practice of witchcraft.’ Nisbet was accused of curing a woman by taking a pail 
with hot water and bathing the patient’s legs. This may appear as a very natural and 
proper kind of treatment; but there was an addition: she put her fingers into the 
water, and ran three times round the bed widdershins ! or contrary to the direction of 
the sun, crying, ‘The bones to the fire, and the soul to the devil!’ thereby putting the 
disease upon another woman, who died in twenty-four hours. Nisbet also had put 
some enchanted water under the threshold, for the injury of a servant-girl against whom 
she had a spite, and who, passing over it, was bewitched, and died instantly. She was 
‘worried and burnt.’ ”—(pp. 33, 34.) 
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For a story, too, about a demon, who insisted upon talking in nothing 
but the best Latin, we refer the reader to pp. 43, 44, of the volume. 

In the usual spirit of interference and intolerance, characteristic of the 
age, creed, and country,— 
“the Town Council of Edinburgh forbade (April, 1631) the wearing of plaids by 
women in the streets, under pain of corporal punishment. The plaid was the Scottish 
mantilla, and, serving to hide the face, was supposed to afford a protection to immodest 
conduct. A few years later (1636) the council found that women were still addicted 
to the use of the plaid, or went about with their skirts over their heads, ‘so that the 
same is now become the ordinary habit of all women within the city, to the general 
imputation of their sex, matrons not being able to be discerned from loose-living 
women, to their own dishonour and scandal of the city.’ For these faults heavy fines 
were announced.”—(p. 54.) 


As mantillas were deemed immodest, and therefore subjected to fines, the 
marvellous modesty of the female head-gear of the present day would, of 
course, have been greatly to the hearts’ content of the sapient Town 
Council, and duly honoured with a premium accordingly. 

We are next attracted by a curious passage about an early political 
reformer, and the singular encouragement he met with for his patriotic 
aspirations :— 

“George Nicol, the son of a tailor in Edinburgh, under an unlucky zeal for the 
public good, resolved to expose some malpractices of the Scottish rulers which had 
fallen under his attention, or which he believed to exist. Being in London, he pre- 
sented to the King some information against the Chancellor, the Earls of Morton and 
Stratherne, the Lord Traquair, the Lord Advocate, &c., for mismanagement of the 
treasury. These officers were summoned to London to meet the charges brought 
against them, when it soon appeared that Nicol had advanced what he could not prove. 
He was returned to Scotland under the power of the men whom he had accused, and 
was adjudged by the Privy Council guilty of leasing-making, and to stand at the entry 
of the session-house for an hour, and two hours at the Cross, with a paper on his head 
bearing, ‘ Here stands Mr.« George Nicol, who is tried, found, and declared to be a false 
calumuious liar,’ and thereafter to ‘receive six stripes on his naked back by the hand of 
the hangman, and then to be led back to the Tolbooth with his shoulders still exposed.’ 
He ‘met with much compassion from the promiscuous beholders, who generally be- 
lieved he suffered wrongfully.’ He was afterwards deported to Flanders.” —(p. 62.) 

Here, too, we have an early member of the genus Cross or Womb- 
well :— 

“ Licence was given (July, 1633) to one Edward Graham to have the keeping of a 
camel belonging to the King, and to take the animal throughout the kingdom that it 
might be shewn to the people, ‘by tuck of drum or sound of trumpet, from time to 
time, without trouble or let,’ he and his servants engaging to behave themselves 
modestly, and not exhibit the camel on the ‘ Sabbath-day.’”—(p. 69.) 


The prevailing spirit of cant or fanaticism—it is hard to say which— 
seems to have been imported even into matters matrimonial; as evidenced 
by the following edifying narrative :— 


“ A specimen of religious courtship of this age is given by Mr. John Livingstone in 
his Memoirs. The lady was daughter to Bartholomew Fleming, merchant in Edin- 
burgh. ‘When I went a visit to Ireland in February, 1634, Mr. Blair propounded to 
me that marriage. I had seen her before, several times, in Scotland, and heard the 
testimony of many of her gracious disposition, yet I was for nine months seeking, as I 
could, direction from God about that business; during which time I did not offer to 
speak to her, who, I believe, had not heard anything of the matter, only for want of 
clearness in my mind, although I was twice or thrice in the house, and saw her fre- 
quently at communions and public meetings; and it is like 1 might have been longer 
in such darkness, except the Lord had presented me an occasion of our conferring 
together: for in November, 1634, when I was going to the Friday meeting at Ancrum, [ 
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met with her and some others going thither, and propounded to them by the way to confer 
upon a text whereupon I was to preach the day after at Ancrum; wherein I found her 
conference so judicious and spiritual, that I took that for some answer to my prayer to 
have my mind cleared, and blamed myself that I had not before taken occasion to 
confer with her. Four or five days after, I propounded the matter to her and desired 
her to think upon it; and after a week or two I went to her mother’s house, and 
being alone with her, desiring her answer, I went to prayer, and urged her to pray, 
which at last she did; and in that time I got abundance of clearness that it was the 
Lord’s mind that I should marry her, and then propounded the matter more fully to 
her mother. And although I was fully cleared, I may truly say it was above a month 
before I got marriage affection to her, although she was, for personal endowments, 
beyond many of her equals; and I got it not till I obtained it by prayer. But there- 
after 1 had a great difficulty to moderate it.””—(pp. 79, 80.) 

From this union, says Mr. Chambers, proceeded a family which has made 
a distinguished figure in the United States of America. It is only to be 
hoped that the members of it have less crack-brained notions upon matri- 
mony than their ancestor, or, at all events, are more careful of committing 
them to paper. 

The year 1635 is memorable as the epoch of the establishment of a 
regular letter-post in Scotland. Some interesting particulars will be found 
relative to this subject, and the necessities which gave rise to its institution, 
in p. 85 of the present volume. 

The manatus is a member of the herbivorous cefacea which haunts the 
mouths of rivers in the hottest parts of the Atlantic ocean, and Mr. Cham- 
bers is of opinion that it is just possible that a stray individual of this 
genus may have found its way to the coast of Scotland, more especially as 
it was the summer season, (June, 1635) :— 

“There was seen in the water of Don a monster-like beast, having the head like to 
ane great mastiff dog or swine, and hands, arms, and paps like to a man. The paps 
seemed to be white. It had hair on the head, and the hinder parts, seen sometimes 
above the water, seemed clubbish, short-legged, and short-footed, with ane tail. This 
monster was seen swimming bodily above the water, about 10 hours in the morning, 
and continued all day visible, swimming above and below the bridge without any fear. 
The town’s-people of both Aberdeens came out in great multitudes to see this monster. 
Some threw stones ; some shot guns and pistols; and the salmon fishers rowed cables 
with nets to catch it, but all in vain. It never shrinked nor feared, but would duck 
under the water, snorting and bullering, terrible to the hearers and beholders. It re- 
mained two days, and was seen no more.”—(p. 88.) 

That the manatus is the genuine merman or mermaid of the ignorant 
there seems to be little room for doubt; indeed one author, Mr. Chambers 
observes, refers to the animal above described as a mermaid. 

For the narrative of the crimes and fate of Patrick Macgregor, the 
catteran, better known as Gilderoy, or the Red Lad (pp. 96, 97), we are 
unable to afford space; but must content ourselves with referring the 
reader to Mr. Chambers’ volume, and to vol. i. b. 3 of Bishop Percy’s 
Reliques, where an earlier version of the song will be found than that men- 
tioned by Mr. Chambers as the composition of Lady Wardlaw. From the 
date of his death (1636), it is quite clear that Gilderoy was not a contem- 
porary of Mary Queen of Scots, and it is just as unlikely that he ever had 
the opportunity of easing Oliver Cromwell of his purse; stories, as Percy 
observes, (without seeming to know when he really did live,) based upon no 
better authority than Grub-street. 

The following extract (p. 115), on the subject of omens, is curious. It is 
the Great Civil War, be it remembered, that, to the eyes of superstition and 
active imagination, is thus casting its shadows before :— 

“On the hill of Echt, in Aberdeenshire, famous for its ancient fortification called the 
Barmkyn of Echt, there was heard, almost every night all this winter (1637, 8), a 
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prodigious beating of drums, supposed to foretell the bloody civil wars which soon after 
ensued. The parade of retiring of guards, their tattoos, their reveilles, and marches, 
were all heard distinctly by multitudes of people. ‘Ear-witnesses, soldiers of credit, 
have told me,’ says Gordon of Rothiemay, ‘that when the parade was beating, they 
could discern when the drummer walked towards them, or when he turned about, as 
the fashion is for drummers to walk to and again upon the head or front of a company 
drawn up. At such times, also, they could distinguish the marches of several nations ; 
and the first marches that were heard there were the Scottish March; afterwards, the 
Irish March was heard; then the English March. But before these noises ceased, 
those who had been trained up much of their lives abroad in the German wars, affirmed 
that they could perfectly, by their hearing, discern the marches upon the drum of 
several foreign nations of Europe—such as the French, Dutch, Danish, &. These 
drums were so constantly heard, that all the country people next adjacent were there- 
with accustomed; and sometimes these drummers were heard off that hill, in places 
two or three miles distant. Some people in the night, travelling near by the Loch of 
Skene, within three miles of that hill, were frighted with the loud noise of drums, 
struck hard by them, which did convoy them along the way, but saw nothing; as I had 
it often from such as heard these noises, from the Laird of Skene and his lady, from 
the Laird of Echt, and my own wife then living in Skene, almost immediately after the 
people thus terrified had come and told it. Some gentlemen of known integrity and 
truth affirmed that, near these places, they heard as perfect shot of cannon go off as 
ever they heard at the battle of Nordlingen, where themselves some years befure had 
been present.” 


Other stories to a similar effect, but even more marvellous, are to be 
found in pp. 146, 7, 8. 

The 28th of February, 1638, is memorable as the day upon which com- 
menced at Edinburgh the signing of that ational Covenant for the “ pre- 
servation of the Presbyterian model,” which was destined for years to 
exercise so strong an influence upon the fortunes of Scotland, for good or 
ill. About this time, too, “ Mr. Andrew Cant” first appears upon the 
scene (p. 120), a turbulent Presbyterian divine, and a dealer, probably, in a 
large way, in the commodity which has ever since been known by his curt 
cognomen. 

In pp. 136, 138, we are introduced to some of the iconoclastic proceed- 
ings of Mr. Cant and his fanatic fellow-vandals :— 


“ At the command of a Committee of the General Assembly, some memorials of the 
ancient worship, hitherto surviving in Aberdeen, were removed. In Machar Kirk they 
‘ordained our blessed Lord Jesus Christ his arms to be hewen out of the front of the 
pulpit, and to take down the portrait of our blessed Virgin Mary, and her dear son 
baby Jesus in her arms, that had stood since the up-putting thereof, in curious work, 
under the sill-ring at the west end of the tower whereon the great steeple stands. Be- 
sides, where there was ane crucifix set in glassen windows, this he [the Master of 
Forbes] caused pull out in honest men’s houses. He caused one maison strike out 
Christ’s arms in hewen wark on ilk end of Bishop Garin Dunbar’s tomb, and siclike 
chisel out the name of Jesus, drawn cypherwise I.H.S. out of the timber wall on the 
foreside of Machar aile, anent the consistory door. The crucifix on the Old Town 
Cross dung down ; the crucifix on the New Town Cross closed up, being loath to break 
the stone; the crucifix on the west end of St. Nicholas’ Kirk in New Aberdeen dung 
down, whilk was never troubled before.’ 

** At the command of the minister of the parish, accompanied by several gentlemen 
of the Covenanting party, the timber-screen of Elgin Cathedral, which had outlived the 
Reformation, was cast down. ‘On the west side was painted in excellent colours, illu- 
minate with stars of gold, the Crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This 
piece was so excellently done, that the colours and stars never faded nor evanished, but 
keepit hale and sound, as they were at the beginning, notwithstanding this college or 
canonry kirk wanted the roof since the Reformation, and no hale window therein to 
save the same from storm, snow, sleet, nor weet; whilk myself saw. On the other 
side of this wall, towards the east, was drawn the Day of Judgment.—It was said this 
minister caused bring home to his house the timber thereof, and burn the same for serv- 
ing his kitchen and other uses; but ilk night the fire went out wherein it was burat, 
and could not be holden in to kindle the morning fire. as use is; whereat the servants 
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and others marvelled, and thereupon the minister left off any further to bring in or 
burn any more of that timber in his house. This was marked and spread through 
Elgin, and credibly reported to myself, ” 


In pp. 156, 7, we have a sketch of the views of the dominant party as to 
the requirements of true religion :— 


“Of the ecclesiastical discipline of this period, and its bearing upon the habits of the 
people, we get a good idea from the Presbytery Record of Strathbogie. The whole 
moral energy of the country appears as concentrated in an effort to fix a certain code of 
theological views, including a rigid observance of the Sabbath, the suppression of witch- 
craft, the maintenance of a serious style of manners, and the extirpation of popery. A 
committee of the presbytery made periodical visits to the several parishes, called the 
minister and chief parishioners before them, and examined the parties separately as to 
each other’s spiritual condition and religious practice. For example, at Rhynie, the 
minister, Henry Ross, being removed, the elders were sworn and interrogated as to his 
efficiency. They ‘all in ane voice deposed that concerning his literature he was very 
weak, and gave them little or no comfort in his ministry ; but, as concerning his life, 
he was mended, and was blameless now in his conversation.’ To be absent any con- 
siderable number of times from church was punishable ; and if the parishioner proved 
contumacious, he was liable to be excommunicated—a doom inferring a loss of all civil 
rights, and a complete separation from human converse. ‘To refuse to take the Cove- 
nant, or to have any dealings with the loyalist Huntley, brought men into similar 
troubles. Irregularities between the sexes, and even quarrelling and scolding, had to 
be expiated in sackcloth before the congregation. Drunkenness and swearing were 
also censured. In dealing with these offences, an unsparing inquisition into domestic 
and family matters was used, and no rank, age, or sex seems to have afforded the sub- 
ject any protection. As specimens of religious offences,—a gentleman was prosecuted 
for bringing home a millstone on a Sunday; another for gathering gooseberries in 
time of sermon. It was found regarding Patrick Wilson, that he had sat up witha 
company drinking till after cockcrow, consuming, in all, eleven pints—that is, about 
two dozen quart bottles—of ale; he had struck a man, and railed in his drink at 
several gentlemen of the parish. The brethren ordained Patrick to stand in sackcloth 
two Sabbaths, and pay four merks penalty.” 


The pathetic story of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray (pp. 166, 7), unfor- 
tunately too long for insertion here, we commend to our readers as one of 
the most interesting passages in the book. 

To the fall of the year 1648 is to be traced the origin of the term Whig, 
as applied to a well-known party in the state. It was at this period, when 
the news arrived of the Duke of Hamilton’s defeat, that the Marquis of 
Argyle and his party headed the Whigs’ Raid (or Whiggamores’ inroad), 
upon the march of the southron fanatics to Edinburgh. According to 
Burnet, the name Whiggamore was given to the people of the south-wes- 
tern counties, from the word Whiggan, which they used in driving their 
horses. This alleged origin, however, of the name we are inclined to look 
upon as very doubtful. 

Passing the murder of the Marquis of Huntley by the remorseless Argyle 
and his sanctimonious supporters (pp. 178, 9), our attention is arrested by 
some striking sketches of these frightful times :— 

“The diarist John Nicoll mentions, under February, 1650, that ‘Much falset and 
cheating was detected at this time by the Lords of Session; for the whilk there was 
daily hanging, scourging, nailing of lugs [ears] and binding of people to the Tron, and 
boring of tongues; so that it was ane fatal year for false notars and witnesses, as daily 
experience did witness.’ Nicoll enumerates many of the offenders. One was John 
Lawson of Leith, who had taken a leading part in causing a house, left by one who died 
of the plague, to come by a false service to one who had no claim to it. ‘He was 
brought to the Tron betwixt eleven and twelve before noon, and fast bound thereto, 
with ane paper on his head declaring his fault. His tongue was drawn out with ane 
turkes [pincers] by the common hangman, and laid on ane little buird—and run 
through with ane het iron or bodkin.’ Another delinquent was Thomas Hunter, a 
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writer, guilty of perjury; for which he was declared incapable of ‘ agenting ony busi- 
ness within the house and college of justice.’ William Blair, ‘messer,’ was hanged 
‘for sundry falsets committed by him in his calling,’ ” 


Writing again, towards the close of 1651, Nicoll gives (p. 212) a “ most 
unflattering picture” of the moral condition of the country :— 


«Under heavin,’ he says, ‘there was not greater falset, oppression, division, hatred, 
pride, malice, and envy, nor was at this time, and diverse and sundry years betore (ever 
since the subscribing the Covenant), every man seeking himself and his own ends, even 
under a cloak of piety, whilk did cover much knavery.’ He adds: ‘ Much of the ministry, 
also, could not purge themselves of their vices of pride, avarice, and cruelty; where 
they maligned, they were divided in their judgments and opinions, and made their pul- 
pits to speak one against another. Great care they had of their augmentations, and 
Reek pennies, never before heard of but within this few years. Pride and cruelty, one 
against another, much abounded: little charity or mercy to restore the weak, was to 
be found among them. This I observe, not out of malice to the ministry, but to record 
the truth, for all offended, from the prince to the beggar.’ ” 


Well may we exclaim, with St. Bernard, “It is not for us here to say, ‘ Like 
priest like people,’ for the people are not so bad as the priests.” 

The sea-girt castle of Dunottar was now almost the only place of strength 
in Scotland that was enabled to resist the English arms. Its small garrison 
was under the command of George Ogilvie, of Barras, whose anxiety to main- 
tain his post was increased by the reflection that to his care had been con- 
signed the regalia of the kingdom—the crown, sceptre, and sword of state. 
The story of their ultimate preservation (pp. 213, 4) is sufficiently curious 
to deserve quotation :— 


“For many months, Ogilvie and his little garrison bad defied the English forces; but 
now it was likely that he could not hold out much longer. The Earl Marischal had 
been taken with the Committee of Estates, ar 1 shipped off to London as prisoner. He 
contrived, however, to send by a private band the key of the closet in which the regalia 
lay, to his mother, the Dowager Countess, who, by the advice of her son, opened a com- 
munication with Mr. James Grainger, minister of Kineff, a person in whom the family re- 
posed great faith, with a view to his assisting in conveying away the precious ‘ honours.’ 
The minister and his wife, Christian Fletcher, entered heartily into the wishes of the 
Countess. Mrs. Grainger, by permission of the English commander, visiting the wife 
of the governor of the castle, received from that lady, but without the knowledge of 
her husband, the crown into her lap. The sceptre and sword, wrapped up in a bundle 
of hards or lint, were placed on the back of a female attendant. When Mrs. Grainger 
and her maid returned through the beleaguering camp, it appeared as if she were taking 
away some lint to be spun for Mrs. Ogilvie. So far from suspecting any trick, the Eng- 
lish officer on duty is said to have helped Mrs. Grainger upon her horse. The castle 
was rendered three months afterwards, when great was the rage of the English on find- 
ing that the regalia were gone. It was adroitly given out that they had been carried 
beyond sea by Sir John Keith, and handed to King Charles at Paris. In reality, on 
reaching the manse of Kineff, Mrs. Grainger had delivered the crown, sceptre, and 
sword to her husband, who took the earliest opportunity of burying them under the 
floor of his church, imparting the secret of tieir concealment to no one but the 
Countess Marischal. To the credit of the worthy mini-ter and his wife, they preserved 
their secret inviolate till the Restoration, eight years afterwards, when ‘the honours’ 
were exhumed, and replaced under proper custody. An order of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, dated January 11, 1661, rewarded Mrs. Grainger with 2,000 merks, and George 
Ogilvie was created a baronet.” 


Omitting the interesting but over-long story of the gallant Wogan 
(pp. 223, 4), we come to the once famous history (pp. 228—232) of the 
“ Devil of Glenluer,” a literary spirit who, amongst other accomplishments, 
professed to speak good Latin; the following extract from which (p. 230) 
will shew that the doctrines of spirit-rapping and of arms floating in mid 
air are anything but novelties, the story dating so far back as 1654. 
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“ After a great deal of the like talk with the unseen tormentor, ending with a de- 
claration from him that he was an evil spirit come from the bottomless pit to vex this 
house, and that Satan was his father, there appeared a naked hand, and an arm from 
the elbow down, beating upon the floor till the house did shake again. TlLis the minister 
attested, and also that he heard the voice, saving, ‘Saw you that? It was not my 
hand—it was my father’s; my hand is more black in the loof [palm].’” 
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About June, 1654, seems to have been the time, Mr. Chambers says 
(p. 227), when the word Tory, in its political sense, was introduced into 
our island. Being first assigned to a set of predatory outlaws in Ireland, 
it became, naturally enough, transferred to a number of irregular soldiers 
connected with the insurgent army of the Earl of Glencairn in Scotland, 
who “lay in holes and other private places,” and robbed and spoiled all 
who fell into their hands. 

In p. 245 we have an early morceau on newspapers, viewed as a magis- 
terial and municipal luxury :— 


“The magistrates of Glasgow, feeling the need for ‘a diurnal,’ i.e. newspaper, a 
luxury hitherto little known in Scotland, ‘appoint John Fleming to write to his man 
who lies at London,’ to cause one to be sent for the town’s use. Whether John Fle- 
ming’s man, from the fact of his Jying at London, is to be presumed as himself connected 
with the public press, may be left to the consideration of the reader.” 


Lying at London, in connexion with a newspaper, is by no means an 
uncommon avocation even at the present day. 
“The Dead Alive” we would give as the title of our next extract :— 


“ At this time the public received a great surprise in the sudden reappearance of 
Lord Belhaven, who was understood to have been dead for the last six years and upwards. 
At the forfeiture of the Hamilton family under the English tyranny, Lord Belhaven 
found himself engaged as security to the creditors of that house for a much larger sum 
than he could pay ; in consequence whereof he fell upon an extraordinary expedient. 
He took a journey to England, and when he had passed Solway Sands he caused his 
servant to come back to his wife with his cloak and hat, and had it given out that he 
and his horse had sunk in the quicksands and were drowned. None were privy to the 
secret but his lady and the servant. The report passed everywhere as authentic, and 
to make it more plavsible, his lady and children went into mourning for two years. 
Passing into England, Lord Belhaven put on a mean suit of apparel, hired himself to 
be a gardiner, and worked at this humble emplyment during the whole time of his 
absence, no one knowing this but his lady. The Duchess of Hamilton having at length 
come to a composition with her creditors, his Lordship returned to Scotland, and resumed 
his rank, to the admiration of many.”—(pp. 249, 250.) 


“ Miss Biffin outdone” would be the title of our next :— 

“Nicoll states himself to have seen this day (Sept. 24th, 1659) a youth of sixteen, a 
native of Aberdeen, who, having been born without power in his arms, either to eat or 
drink, or do any other thing for himself or others, ‘ Almighty God, who is able to do 
all things, gave him power to supply all these duties with the toes of his feet, and to 
write in singular good, legible, and current write, and that with such haste as any com- 
mon notar is in use todo. Yea, further, with his toes he put on h's clothes, kamed his 
head, made his writing-pens, and threaded a needle, in such short time and space as 
any other person whomsoever was able to do with his hands.’”—(p. 253.) 

Whatever may be said or thought of the loyalty or disloyalty of the 
Scottish people, the fish of the Scottish seas and the swans of the Scottish 
lakes would seem to have been loyal in the extreme. No sooner had 
Charles II. been restored to the throne, than the seas, which had been 
barren for years before, became so wonderfully prolific that in some places 
the people “‘ were in a condition to dung the land with soles ;” and from 
the Mercurius Caledonius we further learn,— 

“that on the Ist of January, 1661, the swans, which used to dwell on Linlithgow 
Loch, and which had deserted their haunt at the time of the king’s departure from 
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Scotland, did now grace his return by reappearing in a large flock upon the lake. There 
was also a small fish called the Cherry of the Tay, a kind of whiting, which returned 
from a voluntary exile along with the king.”—(p. 267.) 

On the 8th of January, 1661, appeared the first number of the first news- 
paper attempted in Scotland. It was a small weekly sheet, intituled “ Mer- 
curius Caledonius : comprising the Affairs now in Agitation in Scotland, 
with a Survey of Foreign Intelligence.’’ The editor was Thomas Sydserf, 
or Saint Serf, son of a former bishop of Galloway, who was soon after pro- 
moted to the see of Orkney. 

With an early announcement from the columns of the Mercurius Cale- 

donius of a primitive foot-race, we must bring our extracts to a conclu- 
sion. We there find notice duly given of— 
“a foot-race to be run by 12 brewster wives, all of them in a condition which makes 
violent exertion unsuitable to the female frame, ‘from the Thicket Burn [probably 
Figgat Burn] to the top of Arthur’s Seat, for a groaning cheese of one hundred pound 
weight, and a budgell of Dunkeld aqua vite and rumpkin of Brunswick Mum for the 
second, set down by the Dutch midwife. The next day, sixteen fish-wives to trot from 
Musselburgh to the Cannon-cross for twelve pair of lamb’s harrigals.”—(p. 273.) 

In taking our leave of Mr. Chambers’s laborious and diversified compila- 
tion, our only care must be not to omit expressing somewhat of surprise 
that among his thousand tales and narratives of the startling and the hor- 
rible, he has omitted to include the curious story of Alexander (better known 
as Sawney) Bean and his cannibal family. In interest it may certainly vie 
with most of his extracts, and its truthfulness, we believe we are quite cor- 
rect in saying, has never been made matter of dispute. 





SLEEPY NIGHTSHADE, KING DUNCAN, AND THE DANES. 


In the reign of Duncan, king of Scotland, subsequently murdered by 
Macbeth, the Norwegians under Sueno, or Sweyn, brother of Canute, one 
of England’s Danish kings, are reported by the Scottish historians to 
have invaded Scotland, and to have laid siege to Perth, which the Scots 
were on the point of surrendering. While a treaty was in progress, 
the King of Scotland offered to supply the besiegers with provisions, of 
which they were in great want. The following is Buchanan’s version of 
this mythic story :— 

“The Scots... told the Norwegians, that whilst the conditions of peace were pro- 
pounding and settling, their king would send abundance of provisions into their camp, 
as knowing that they were not overstocked with victualling for the army. That gift 
was acceptable to the Norwegians, not so much on account of the Scots’ bounty, or 
their own penury, as that they thought it was a sign that their spirits were cowed, quite 
spent and broken. Whereupon a great quantity of bread and wine was sent them; 
both wine pressed out of the grape, and also strong drink made of barley-malt, mixed 
with the juice of a poisonous herb, abundance of which grows in Scotland, called sleepy 
nightshade : the stalk of it is above two feet long, and in its upper part spreads into 


branches; the leaves are broadish, acuminated at the extremities, and faintly green. 
The berries are large, and of a black colour when they are ripe, which proceed out of 
the stalk under the bottom of the leaves; their taste is sweetish, and almost insipid ; it 
hath a very small seed, as little as the grains of a fig. The virtue of the fruit, root, 
and especially of the seed, is soporiferous, and they will make men mad if taken in too 
great quantities. With this herb all the provisions were infected, and they who 
carried it, to prevent all suspicion of fraud, tasted of it before, and invited the Danes 
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to drink huge draughts of it. Sweyn himeelf, in token of good-will, did the same, 
according to the custom of his nation. But Duncan, knowing that the force of the 
potion would reach to their very vitals, whilst they were asleep, had in great silence 
admitted Macbeth with his forces into the city, by a gate which was farthest off from 
the enemy’s camp; and understanding by his spies that the enemy was fast asleep, and 
full of wine, he sent Bunquo before, who well knew all the avenues both of that place 
and of the enemies’ camp, with the greater part of the army, placing the rest in 
ambush. He entering their camp, ... slew the sleeping Danes, the king escaping with 
difficulty.” 

Thus far Buchanan. 

The following is Bellenden’s account of the same transaction :— 

* Incontinent the Scots took (fuk) the juice of Mekilwort berijs, and mengit (mixed) 
it in yair (their) wyne, aill, and breid, and send ye samen in gret quantite to yair 
ennymes. Sweno and his army rejoicing in thys fouth (store) of vittallis, began to 
waucht (quaff, or swig) on their maner, and to have experience quha micht in ga 
yair wambe (stomach) with maist voracite quhil at last ye venom of yir (these) beryis 
was skalit (dispersed or diffused) throw all partis of their bodyis. Throw quhilk thay 
war resolvit in ane deidly sleip. Yan Duncane send to Macbeth,” &e.— (Book xii. ¢. 2.) 


Hector Boethius, whose history is translated rather freely by Bellenden, 
gives the pharmaceutical name of this deadly plant, His relation is as 
follows :— 


“Interea vinum et cerevisiam Solatro amentiali (herbaest in gentis quantitatis, 
acinos principio virides, ac mox ubi maturuerint purpureos, et ad nigredinem vergentes 
habens ad caulem enatos et sub foliis latentes seseque quasi retrahentes vimque sopo- 
riferam aut in amentiam agendi si affatim sumpseris habentes magna ubertate in Scotia 
proveniens) miscent ac in exercitum magno studio apertis partis convehunt....”’— 
(Lib. xii.) 

Holinshed’s relation differs in no material point from the versions of the 
before-mentioned veracious historians :— 

“The Scots hereupon take the juyce of mekilwort beries and mixed the same in 
theyr ale and bread, sending it thus spiced and confectioned in great abundance unto 
their enimies. 

“They rejoysing that they had got meate and drinke sufficient to satisfie theyr 
bellies, fell to eating and drinking after such greedy wise, that it seemed they strove 
who might devoure and swallow up most, till the operation of the berries spred in such 
sort through all parts of their bodies that they were in the end brought into a fast 
dead slepe, that in maner it was impossible to awake them.”—(Vol. i. 242.) 

The age in which these historians lived and laboured was more distin- 
guished for invention than for judgment. They did not trouble themselves 
with the vexatious customs of this generation, such as sifting evidence, 
balancing probabilities, and the like. They appear to have implicit faith 
in the marvellous, if not in the supernatural. But that celebrated living 
critics, authors, and botanists should in this time of general scepticism 
quote and give currency to such childish fables, is a proof that we are not 
so faithless a race as some admirers of the olden time insinuate. The 
question was put a week or two since by one of the credulous to the editor 
of the “‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,”’ what was hebenon, the plant which supplied 
the leprous distilment wherewith the majesty of Denmark was, on the 
authority of Shakespeare, reduced to a poor ghost. The querist hinted 
that it might be henbane, but the learned Editor negatived this almost 
universally accepted opinion, and pronounced in favour of atropa bella- 
donna, or sleepy nightshade, quoting at the same time, in corroboration of 
his opinion, Buchanan’s account of the poisoning of the Danes, as narrated 
in the respective histories above quoted. 

In reference to the same subject, a correspondent of the Phytologist, a 
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botanical journal, hints that the question is not a scientific one, and that its 
solution would be of no practical advantage to science. This may be true; 
yet science is able to deal with the probabilities of the narrative, and to 
shew that the story is as fictitious as the stories contained in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” or as the Kinder and Hausmarchen of the Germans. 

Geographical botany is a new science, or at least an only recently inves- 
tigated branch of the general science of botany. Its object is to ascertain 
the distribution or the range of plants, both horizontal and vertical. 

By this science we learn that the atropa belladona, deadly or sleepy 
nightshade, is not a Scottish plant. It occurs but rarely in the centre and 
south of England, and does not extend further north than to the 55° of 
north latitude, or barely to the Scottish border. 

The correspondent above alluded to states that it is only seen here and 
there in the vicinity of ruined monastic establishments, near old palaces and 
castles. It is mentioned as a plant of Fife in Sibbalt’s history of that 
county, but as one of the rariores. Buchanan states that it occurs pas- 
sim, or is as plentiful as the field-thistle. This is not the case. But even 
if it were, the berries are but rarely produced, and only on strong and well- 
established plants; and even granting this, the berries are only found at a 
certain season, Assuming the truth of the occurrence, it is just as feasible 
that the Scots possessed narcotic materials, prepared from non-indigenous 
substances, as that they had wine with which their juices were mixed. 
The vine is no more a native production of Scotland than the nightshade 
is, and vines are as scarce in Scotland as black swans or white crows. 

But the real truth is that there was no poisoning at all, nor, indeed, any 
enemy to poison. Fardon, who lived only a couple of centuries after the 
time of Duncan and Macbeth, gives no account of any invasion of the Danes 
during this reign, nor does he mention the rebellion of the island clans. 
Consequently there is negative evidence that the whole story is a fiction,— 
a mere poetic embellishment; and the juice of the deadly nightshade might 
do about as well for poisoning the Danes as it did for the Danes’ king, 
Hamlet’s noble father :— 

“ Pictoribus atqne poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zequa potestas.” 





The Chronicle of Melrose, and the historian John Major, are equally 
silent on this subject. 

It is, however, mentioned by a late antiquarian. Chalmers, in his Cale- 
donia, not only ignores, but refutes the entire story; adding, that there are 
a thousand historical blunders in Stevens’s Introduction to Shakspeare’s 
* Macbeth.” 

This learned authority says, in a note (Caledonia, vol. i. p. 404),—“‘ There 
was no invasion of Fife by Sueno, the Norwegian king, at that period. 
Shakspeare and Holinshed were misled by the Scottish historians, who 
confounded times and personages.” ‘The Norwegian banners may have 
flouted the sky in Fife’”’ during the preceding reign. 

In the text the learned author writes,—“ Fiction represents this short 
period (Duncan’s reign) as disturbed by some rebellion, and as afflicted by 
some clepredations of the Danes.” 

In page 411, vol. i., we are told—* There was not in the reign of Dun- 
can any revolt in the western isles. Neither is it probable, though it be 
possible, that Sueno, the king of Norway, landed an army in Fife during 
that reign; as he appears to have been much otherwise occupied, and to 
have died in 1035.” In support of this opinion, and to refute the com- 
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mentators on Shakspeare, especially Stevens, he cites Langebek’s Scriptores 
and Lacombe’s Chron. de I’ Histoire du Nord. 

From what has been above stated and quoted, it appears that there is 
just as much truth in the historic relation of the poisoning of the Danes by 
the deadly nightshade, or by any other plant, as there is in the story of the 
three black crows :— 

* Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and one, 
And now I find all come at last to none.” 
The learned in antique lore, and the learned in the names, nature, distribu- 
tion, and qualities of herbs, may rest contented, and save themselves further 
trouble about the question. Most readers have heard of the story of the 
fish in the pail of water, by which the Merry Monarch puzzled the scien- 
tific pundits of the Royal Society ; a story which conveys a lesson pregnant 
with wisdom to even the wise men of modern times. 





THE BARON OF BURFORD.—ORIGIN OF “HUMBUG.” 





The Baron of Burford.—In Burford 
Church, near Tenbury, is the painting of 
a corpse in a shroud, measuring 7 ft. 8 in. 
long, supposed to represent Edmund Corn- 
wall, familiarly known in the district as 
“the strong baron,” and of whom, from 
his extraordinary stature and muscular 
powers, many strange traditions still exist 
in the neighbourhood. From Hubington’s 
account of him he seems to have been an 
admirable Crichton in his way. He died 
1585. There was formerly in the pos- 
session of a Rev. Mr. Wood, of Tenbury, a 
walking-staff, sa'd to have belonged to 
this celebrated baron :—“ It is 5 ft. long; 
the head, which is of iron, continues about 
2 ft. down the four sides, which is square 
for that length; the remaining part is 
round, and the bottom is shod with iron. 
It bears his initials, and the head is in- 
inscribed, “In my defence, God me de- 
fend!” On one side of the staff is a flat 
hook, as if for the purpose of being at- 
tached to his girdle. Its weight was 
8 lbs.” What has become of this extraor- 
dinary piece of furniture ? 


Origin of the word Humbug.—The 
parentage of this cant but expressive word 
is involved in the greatest obscurity. The 
earl est instance in which I have met with 
it is in Fielding’s “ Amelia,” published in 
1751. Going back, however, to a century 
earlier, the same word, as it appears to 
me, is met with in another form. In a 
rare but very loose book, called the “Loves 
of Hero and Leander,” a copy of which is 
in my posses-iun, printed anonymously in 
1677, we find tiese lines :— 

**Enough, quoth Hero, say no more,— 

Hum-bug, quoth he, ’twas known of yore.” 
This edition of the work is not mentioned 
by Lowndes; but in that of 1653, which 


is noticed by him, and a copy of which is 
to be found in the British Museum, the 
word, if I recollect aright, is printed 
mum-budg, erroneously, perhaps. It seems 
to me not at all improbable that the word 
was originally compounded of mum, ex- 
pressive of silence, and dugg, a ghost or 
goblin; a mum-bug thus meaning a device 
to frighten another into silence. Mum, as 
an interjection enjoining silence, seems to 
have been represented in Chaucer’s time 
by the word clum, as that appears to be 
the meaning in “The Millere’s Tale,” ll. 
3,637—40 :— 
“ They seten stille wel a forlong way : 


Now, Pater Noster, ‘clum,’ quod Nicholay, 
And ‘clum,’ quod Jon, and ‘clum,’ quod 


lisoun.”’ 

But query whether “mum” is not the 
correct reading? Though the other word 
is universally adopted, the MS. may 
possibly have originally been wrongly de- 
ciphered. In Harsnet’s “ Declaration of 
Egregious Popish Impostures,” 1603, (as 
quoted in “ Notes and Queries” for Aug. 1. 
1857,) there is the passage, “ All must be 
mum: Clum, quoth the Carpenter, clum 
quoth the Carpentcr’s Wife, and clum 
quoth the Friar,”—in allusion, no doubt, 
to the above passage of Chaucer. 

Another possible, but more unlikely, 
origin of the word humbug may be found 
in the Persian kumbuct, a term of abuse 
signifying ill-fated or sorry wretch. If 
so, it may possibly have been introduced 
by some of our foreign travellers in the 
time of James I., in whose reign, i is 
said, the word chouse originated, from an 
impostor who gained adimission at court 
under the assumed guise of a chiaous, or 
Turkish envoy. Can any of your readers 
give the full particulars of this last story ? 
—with the authorities, if possible. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 20. Joszeru Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. John Thomas Jeffcock and the Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron-Escourt, 
M.P., were elected Fellows. 

The Rev. Taomas Huco exhibited an ancient bone skate, found recently 
near Finsbury. Examples of these skates are not uncommon; they are 
supposed to be of the same kind as those used by the youth of London, 
described by Fitz-Stephen. 

The Director read the conclusion of Lord Coningsby’s “ History of 
Political Parties in the Reign of Queen Anne,” communicated by Sir 
Henry Ellis, from the Lansdowne MS. in the British Museum. 

The Society adjourned over the Whitsun holidays. 


June 3. Josern Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Angell and Mr. Eardley Gideon Culling Eardley 
were elected Fellows. 

The President exhibited a gold coin of the Emperor Theodosius, found 
recently in Kent, bearing on the reverse the legend vicrorta aveG., the 
Emperors Theodosius and Gratianus seated, supporting between them 
a globe; Victory behind them, with wings outspread. 

The Secretary, in a short note on this type, remarked that it was 
imitated in Saxon times, on very rude gold coins found in England, and 
on a unique penny of Ciolwulf; but here the figure of Victory, whose statues 
were, we are told, long respected by the early Christians, probably repre- 
sents the third personage of the Trinity. 

Mr. Witu1am Micnagt Wytte exhibited drawings, executed by Mr. 
B. Wilmer, Local Secretary for Normandy, of several relics discovered in 
a Merovingian tomb near Beauvais in the year 1845. The tomb was of 
stone, and contained a sword and a spear, with the ornamental portions of 
a sheath enamelled and set with coloured glass. 

Mr. W. Perrit GrirritH communicated a note on the identification 
of the north postern of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, 
accompanied by a plan shewing its situation. 

The Secretary then read a communication by himself, entitled ‘“‘ Furca 
et Fossa: A Review of certain modes of Capital Punishment in the Middle 
Ages.” Among the manorial rights enumerated in some of our earlier 
charters are those of Furca et Fossa, or gallows and pit,—two modes 
of capital punishment, of which the former obtains to this day, while the 
latter appears to have been abolished, or to have fallen into disuse, several 
centuries ago. Ducange records the hanging of a woman at Limoges in 
the vear 1414, and in the year 1449 a woman was hung at Paris, where 
the novelty of this mode of execution brought together a large concourse 
of people, especially of females. By the laws of Aithilberht, women con- 
victed of theft were precipitated from the cliff, or submerged; and a 
woman was thus drowned at London-bridge for sorcery, (Cod. Dip. Avi. 
Sazx., No. DXCI.) Coke, in his third * Institute,” says, “* Furca remains, 
but Fossa is abolished ;’’ but he affords us no clue to the time when the 
change took place, which was probably about the middle of the fifteenth 
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century. In every country where the Teutonic race obtained a permanent 
footing, the punishment of drowning prevailed in many places up to a 
comparatively late period ; but the reason of its discontinuance remains 
unexplained, It is supposed that Edward the Fourth’s charter to the Cinque 
Ports, granting to them, among other privileges, the right of Furca, led 
to the disuse of drowning, which had long been practised in those towns. 
At Sandwich, criminals were buried alive at a place called ‘Thieves’ 
Down ;” at Dover they were precipitated from the cliff called ‘ Sharp- 
ness.” And this is supposed to be the Infalistatio of Ralf de Hengham, 
glossed by the learned Selden, in his Notes on the Summa Parva of that 
Judge. Those who neglected their sea-walls were apprehended and staked 
alive in the breach, a punishment similar to that inflicted by the ancient 
Frisians on the criminal convicted of sacrilege, who was condemned to mu- 
tilation and death on the sea-shore. It is probable that the taunt with which 
Harold’s mother was met by the Norman Conqueror had reference to this 
ancient mode of punishment. All Europe regarded Harold as a sacrilegious 
criminal, and his burial on the sea-shore, ‘‘ guod accessus maris operire 
solet,” was the last act of indignity they could offer to his mangled re- 
mains, the taunt expressing all the bitterness inspired by a recent conflict 
and a hard-won victory. Many remarkable instances were cited of the 
punishment of drowning in various cities of the Continent. An account 
was also given, from the Transactions of the Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries, of the discovery of the body of a woman who had been buried 
alive after the manner of the ancient Germans, as described by Tacitus in 
his Germania. 


June 10. Octavius Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. William Reece and Mr. George G. Gilbert Heard were elected 
Fellows. 

The Rev. T. Huco exhibited a large collection of pilgrims’ signs in lead, 
obtained during excavations in the year 1856 for the formation of a dock 
at Dowgate, on the north bank of the Thames. In a communication read 
by himself to the meeting, Mr. Hugo described the various types, many of 
which bore allusion to Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 

Mr. Moraay, V.-P., exhibited a carved cocoa-nut, handsomely mounted 
as a tankard in silver-gilt, in honour of John Maurice, Prince of Nassau- 
Siegen. The cocoa-nut is carved on four sides, on one of which is the 
portrait of the Prince in armour, with the motto, ‘ @vA PATET ORBIS.” 

Mr. George CuapMan exhibited a metal casket, enamelled with the 
arms of Valence, Angoulesme, England, Holland, Brabant, and Brittany. 

Mr. A. F. Carrincton communicated to the Society remarks on Trial 
by Battle, in which he reviewed the origin of the practice from the earliest 
historical notices to its abrogation in the present century. 


June 17. Joszrn Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Rev. Tomas Hvueo exhibited examples of modern forgeries of 
pilgrims’ signs, to which he had alluded at the previous meeting. 

Mr. Octavius Moroan, V.-P., exhibited a girdle, or baldric, of the 
fifteenth century, of Italian workmanship. The belt is formed of a band 
of crimson and gold velvet ribbon, and has been studded throughout its 
entire length with niello, in the form of six-lobed roses of silver-gilt, en- 
riched with filagree-work and enamel, alternating with smaller ornaments of 
similar work made with holes to receive the tongue of the buckle. It bears 
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rn escutcheon with a coat of arms formed in niello and gold, apparently 
Sable, three bends or, with the letters 1 B on either side. Beneath this me- 
dallion are two portraits in niello, one of a gentleman with long hair and 
wearing a cap, and the other of a lady with her hair closely confined within 
a caul of network. 

Mr. Crarves Spencer Percivat exhibited tracings of five water-marks 
on the paper of an ancient manuscript on Canon Law preserved in the 
library of Trinity Hail, Cambridge. 

Mr. E. C. Irevanp exhibited a photograph of the front view of a carv- 
ing in box-wood, of the latter half of the fifteenth century, preserved in the 
Museum at Kirkleatham, Yorkshire. The carving represents the legend 
of St. George and the Dragon, and is the same work alluded to in Graves’ 
History of Cleveland, 4to., Carlisle, 1808, p. 393. It is about 13 inches 
high by 7 inches broad at the base. 

Mr. W. S. Fircn exhibited, through Mr. Joseph Jackson Howard, an 
original seal of Hugh, prior of Aumerle, and eighteen sulphur casts of seals 
of various kinds, all from charters relating to Dodenash Priory. 

The Secretary, by permission of Mr. Henry H. Young, of Leamington 
Spa, exhibited a leaden cross, inscribed with the following formula: on 
one side, ANNO. AB. INCARNACIONE DNI MCXXXVI; on the other, OBIIT, 
CLARICIA II. NON . NOVEBRIS. HORA.TERCIA, This object was found 
at Angers a few years since. 

The Director exhibited, by permission of Arthur Trollope, Esq., several 
iron weapons of the Anglo-Saxon period, lately discovered in the bed of 
the river Witham, in Lincolnshire. Among them is an example of the 
barbed javelin, somewhat resembling the angon, in very perfect preser- 
vation. 

Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited some fragments of Roman pottery 
and bricks found at Brockley Hill, Middlesex. 

Mr. STEPHEN STONE communicated a journal of excavations and re- 
searches made under his direction and superintendence at Yelford, Stanton 
Harcourt, and Standlake, during the past winter. This communication was 
illustrated by a plan of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Yelford, and a 
model of numerous pits discovered at Standlake, in the immediate vicinity 
of the cemetery in that neighbourhood described by Mr. Stone in the 
present session. See Archeologia, vol. xxxvii. p. 363. ‘The expense of 
the excavations had been very liberally defrayed by Dr. Wilson, President 
of Trinity College. 

Mr. E. G. Squier, Hon. F.S.A., exhibited four drawings of objects 
of aboriginal American art, in gold, found six feet below the surface of 
the ground in excavating for the railway about nine miles inland from the 
city of Panama. 

Mr. J. R. Danten Tyssen exhibited a sword, several daggers, and 
some spurs, found in the bed of the river at Hackney. One of the spurs 
is remarkable for the length of its neck, which measures 123 inches. 

Mr. Ricnarp ALMAcK himself read selections from a number of letters 
and other documents of the Stanhope family in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. . 

Notice was then given of the adjournment of the Society to Thursday, 
November 18. 
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GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL CONGRESS. 


Oxrorp during the past month has been unusually gay, for apart from 
the large numbers who are, year by year, attracted by the Commemora- 
tion, the previous week saw a very large influx of visitors to join in the 
GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL ConGREss. The idea that the time was come 
for a general assembling of the various Architectural Societies which 
during the last fifteen years had sprung up in all parts of the country, 
had been long entertained, and Wednesday, June 9, was fixed upon as the 
day for carrying the design into execution. It is, after all, simply what our 
neighbours the French have long been accustomed to; each year at Paris 
delegates from the different provincial Societies attend to report progress. 

The Meeting at Oxford, we hope, is but the inauguration of a series, 
and as far as can be judged from the large attendance, and the satisfac- 
tory manner in which the proceedings went off, there is no reason to doubt 
of their success. The following report of the proceedings we have no doubt 





will prove of interest to the readers of the GenTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Wednesday, June 9.—At two o'clock, 
P.M., a general preliminary meeting was 
held in the Society’s Rooms, in Holywell- 
street. In the absence of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, the President of the Society, the chair 
was taken by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Christ Church, who opened the Congress 
with a short but interesting and appropri- 
ate address. 


“ The object of the Congress he believed 
to be to enable architectural students, and 
those who take any interest in our great 
revival of Gothic art, to compare old works 
with modern works, and to ascertain how 
far we had been guided in the erection of 
our own buildings by the principles of 
truth and reality with which our fathers 
had been inspired; and this consideration 
led him to another point—the choice of 
Oxford for the Congress. He thought it 
the most appropriate place that could have 
been chosen, for here could be seen, side 
by side, some of the noblest works of an- 
tiquity, and some of the best and most 
striking efforts of the men of our own 
time. Moreover, Oxford gave birth to 
the first of our architectural societies; 
the babe, indeed, was still in its infancy, 
for it had existed only twenty years; yet 
it had done good work, and borne good 
fruit. Twenty years ago little or nothing 
was known of Gothic architecture; now, 
by the means of this society, and those 
other numerous societies which have grown 
up along with it in almost every part of 
England, the knowledge of true princi- 
ples in art and architecture has become as 
widely diffused as ignorance of them was 


Gent. Mac. Vor. CCV. 


at that time general. Those societies have 
responded to our invitation, and united to 
meet us to-day, and we have not a little 
to shew them. To-morrow the buildings 
of the University—the finest and most 
closely connected buildings in the king- 
dom—will be shewn; on the following 
day an excursion will be made to such 
churches in the neighbourhood as were 
deemed most worthy of inspection; on 
this, the first afternoon, the new Oxford 
Museum will be exhibited—a building in 
every way remarkable as one of the great- 
est works of modern times, but especially 
remarkable as a bold example of the ap- 
plication of true Gothic principles to secu- 
lar purposes. There had been much dissent 
at first about the style. Many persons 
were of opinion that the Gothic styles were 
inappropriate and intractable; but preju- 
dice had gradually melted away, and peo- 
ple were beginning to learn that, when 
properly treated, the adaptability of Gothic 
architecture is infinite, and that no other 
style whatever can, like it, be employed 
for every purpose. The Dean also called 
attention to the fact that the nineteenth 
century material—iron—had been largely 
employed in the New Museum. Iron is 
gradually superseding wood in a very large 
part of the construction of buildings, &c. : 
we have iron roofs, iron frames for floors, 
and—at least in the merchant service— 
more iron ships than wooden ones. He 
was sorry to be obliged to admit that the 
iron roof of the New Museum was not at 
the present moment in a satisfactory stage, 
in consequence of some miscalculation of 
the weight to be supported by the groups 
of iron shafts; but he had no doubt that 
H 
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by the zeal and energy of the architect 
and artist employed, every obstacle would 
be speedily overcome, and the work brought 
to a successful issue. The Dean concluded 
by saying that he believed only one more 
duty remained for him to perform, which 
was to welcome the visitors in the name of 
the Oxford Architectural Society.” 

The Rev. Thomas James (one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Northamp- 
tonshire Architectural Society) rose to re- 
turn thanks on behalf of the members of 
his own society who were present, and of 
those other societies who had sent their 
representatives to the Congress. It gave 
him great pleasure to be present on such 
an occasion, and he knew that he might 
say the same on behalf of all his fellow- 
guests. The Oxford Architectural Society 
was the first in the field—it might be 
called the mother of all the societies; and 
it was surely a good thing for the mother 
and the children thus to meet together in 
this noble University and exchange kindly 
greetings. For his own society, he could 
say that it had, indeed, done great work ; 
not a year passed in which plans for the 
restoration or rebuilding of old churches, 
and the erection of new churches, were 
not laid before their committee for their 
approval. Neither had the activity of 
church restorers abated,—it had increased 
rather, and was still increasing. He beg- 
ged to conclude by offering his warmest 
thanks to the Oxford Architectural So- 
ciety for enabling fellow-workers in the 
cause of Gothic architecture to meet one 
another for the purposes of mutual im- 
provement, and, he was sure, to the com- 
mon gratification of all. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman (of Trinity College, 
one of the Examiners in the School of 
Law and Modern History) wished to say 
a few words about restoration. He always 
had been, and still was, very much afraid 
of the word, which had been, in his ex- 
perience, applied to proceedings which, in 
nine cases out of ten, would have been 
far more appropriately called “ destruc- 
tion.” The rage for church restoring had 
done more to destroy and efface from this 
country the glorious examples of our me- 
dieval styles than all the neglect and in- 
difference of the last century. As far as 
old churches were concerned, he was con- 
vinced that neglect was the best restorer. 
When a church had been neglected for 
several hundred years, it could be judici- 
ously and properly repaired, and all the 
ancient features preserved; but if it had 
been restored—that is, in all probability, 
all but pulled down and badly copied—it 
was over with it. He hoped, however, 


that the great rage for such unscrupulous 
methods of renovating our old churches 
was going out, and being rapidly super- 
seded by an intelligent and conservative 
spirit, jealously guarding from dilapida- 
tion and destruction alike the venerable 
monuments bequeathed to us by our an- 
cestors. 

Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., next spoke. 
He quite agreed with the remarks which 
had fallen from Mr. Freeman, and espe- 
cially with his sentiments on the subject 
of restoration. For himself he could tes. 
tify to the amount of mischief which haa 
been done in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood by the great passion for restora- 
tion which had of late years possessed all 
who were well disposed to the Church. 
The great fault, in his opinion, had been 
the superabundance of funds. Ifso much 
money had not been forthcoming, so much 
mischief could not have been done. One 
of his friends, who had just spoken, had 
bothered a five-pound note out of him for 
the restoration of Theddingworth Church, 
and he would take good care that he should 
not get any more. He believed, however, 
that that was a very good restoration— 
real restoration, not destruction. After 
some very amusing remarks on the cheap 
and nasty way in which new churches were 
continually seated, and are often pewed, 
alluding in particular to one church of his 
acquaintance which had been pewed with 
green elm, and accompanying his remarks 
by some telling illustrations of the peculiar 
“whacking noise” by which it was an- 
nounced that Mr. A. or Mr. B. had ven- 
tured to sit down, the worthy baronet 
branched off into a discourse on organs, 
which, however, he was requested by the 
chairman to postpone till the evening, 
when a discussion of the subject was 
planned to take place. 

After some further remarks on kindred 
subjects, by the Rev. George Ayliffe Poole, 
late Honorary Secretary of the North- 
amptonshire Architectural Society, and 
Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, the well- 
known author of “ Bloxam’s Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” 

The meeting broke up, and proceeded 
at once, under the guidance of Mr. John 
Henry Parker, to inspect Wadham College. 
After spending some minutes in the hall, 
which is a very fine example, they pro- 
ceeded into the Fellows’ Garden, and in- 
spected the chapel, a remarkable speci- 
men of the revival of Gothic architecture 
in the time of James I. They then, by 
the kind permission of the Rev. the 
Warden, proceeded through his beautiful 
private gardens into the Parks, where the 
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OXFORD NEW MUSEUM 


is in course of erection. The party pro- 
ceeded around the upper corridor into the 
great lecture-room, where the Dean of 
Christ Church resumed the chair ; and call- 
ed upon Dr. Acland (to whose zeal and 
industry the Museum is so largely indebted 
that its very existence, and the fact that it 
is being erected in the Gothic style, may 
be almost said to be due to him) to give 
the members of the Congress some account 
of the origin and.rise of the scheme and 
the purposes of the building: itself. The 
lecture, which was extremely interesting, 
and very well delivered, was illustrated by 
a series of boldly executed elevations of 
portions of the building, and a good block 
plan. 

Dr. Acland commenced his remarks by 
saying that in this nineteenth century, 
when it- often happens that a boy knows 
more of the great principles of the natural 
world and his own formation than was 
known by a man but a very little while 
ago, it was absolutely necessary that every- 
thing should be done to extend the know- 
ledge of the wonders of creation, so far 
as the Creator has willed to open them 
up to man :—hence the Oxford Museum, 
In this building every facility would be 
offered to the student of the world, and of 
man. The very pillars around the corridors 
would teach geology; the iron foliage of the 
spandrels of the roof would teach botany ; 
and he hoped that the capitals and the. cor- 
bels, which now are left in massive blocks, 
would one day exhibit a complete series of 
our Floraand our Fauna. All the building 
was intended to teach some great. lesson, 
not only in art and architecture, but also 
in the illustrations afforded by the several 
parts of the purposes to which the whole 
is devoted. And not only this, but it had 
been determined that the central area, 
which had been covered with a glass roof, 
and was intended to contain the collections 
of specimens, should be surrounded by 
statues of great scientific men, from Aris- 
totle downwards: several of these had 
been given by the queen, and were on the 
ground; others, he had no doubt, would 
come in by degrees, till every corbel should 
have its figure. As to the decoration of 
the building, he had said already that 
much of what was intended to be carved- 
work had been. for the present left in 
block; he believed that it was far better 
that a little should now be done well, than 
that much should be done badly; and 
that the complete ornamentation of the 
structure should be left to the gradual 
work of posterity. 

Our limits preclude the possibility of 
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doing justice to Dr. Acland’s admirable 
lecture, which occupied about an hour in 
the delivery, but the following short ac- 
count of the objects of the Museum will 
explain the substance of it*. 

“The visitor will best appreciate the 
building by learning the purposes for 
which it has been erected. A brief his- 
torical sketch will explain this. 

“In the branches of human knowledge 
which chiefly occupied the learned world 
before this century, Oxford was pre-emi- 
nent. This century ushered in new studies. 
The material world began to be as sedu- 
lously investigated as formerly the domain 
of mental or linguistic science had been. 
For the new sciences Oxford had no ade- 
quate .appliances. Though Boyle had 
flourished here, and Ashmole had made 
here the first Museum in England, all 
could not be created at once. The Dun- 
cans improved the Ashmolean Museum ; 
Kidd lectured; Buckland made a great 
and valuable Geological collection; and 
Dr. Acland, who succeeded Kidd in the 
small school at Christ Church, raised that 
establishment to a working educational 
institution, constructed on the most com- 
plete Physiological model, that of John 
Hunter. 

“ But these establishments were remote 
from each other, and were each far too 
small. It was thought better to unite the 
collections which, illustrate the several cog- 
nate natural sciences into one great whole ; 
and to combine with the collections ade- 
quate work-rooms, dissecting-rooms, and 
laboratories, in which the students can be 
practically taught to work for themselves 
in their several subjects. This great scheme 
was pressed on in 1848 by Professors 
Daubeny, Acland, and Walker, with 
Messrs. Hill, Greswell, and others, and 
gradually found favour. At length, after 
a public competition, the present building 
was accepted by Convocation. 

“These few words have explained the 
nature of the edifice. To study efficiently 
the natural world, four appliances are ne- 
cessary, and these must be in immediate 
proximity to each other. 

“1. Collections illustrative of each natu- 
ral science. 

“2. Lecture-rooms. 

“3. Work-rooms, laboratories, and dis- 
secting-rooms, both for professors and stu- 
dents of each department. 

“4, A Scientific Library to furnish the 





* We have extracted this from the new edition 
of the ‘* Hand-book for Visitors to Oxford,” just 
ublished by the Messrs. Parker, one of the most 
beautiful and complete Guide-books we have ever 
seen, of which we hope to give a further account 
shortly. 
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literature of Natural History in all its 
branches. 

“This great design is here undertaken. 
The general laws of the universe find their 
explanation in the Mathematical, Astro- 
nomical, and Experimental Physics de- 
partments; the structure of our planet 
is examined and described by Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Chemistry; the life of 
our globe by the Physiological, Anato- 
mical, Zoological sciences; and the diseases 
by the rooms devoted to Medicine. The 
Radcliffe Trustees will probably ere long 
fill the splendid libraries with the treasures 
of scientific books which they have col- 
lected: and to these Mr. Hope, the muni- 
ficent donor of a rare Entomological col- 
lection, will add no small contribution. 

“The collections are to be arranged in 
the court ; round which are corridors 
on two floors: out of these corridors are 
entrances either to the court or the rooms 
of the several departments; and beyond 
these rooms, and outside the main build- 
ings, are outer uncovered courts and de- 
tached buildings for noxious or noisy che- 
mical, mechanical, and anatomical work. 

“ This very elegant and extensive range 
of building is in the early Gothic style of 
the thirteenth century, and was built in 
1856—58 by Sir Thomas Deane, his son, and 
Mr. Woodward, at the expense of the Uni- 
versity. The contract was nearly £30,000 
for the building only. The first portion 
which catches the eye on turning the 
corner of the wall of Wadham garden is 
the chemical laboratory, with its lofty 
octagonal roof and four tall chimneys, in 
the style of the Glastonbury kitchen. To 
the east of this is the keeper’s house, and 
to the north is the main building, which 
fronts to the west, and has a gateway- 
tower in the centre. The stair-turrets at 
the angles are particularly graceful. The 
two ranges of pointed windows of two 
lights, with marble shafts and sculptured 
capitals, have a very fine effect. Beyond 
the main building to the north-east is 
the anatomical court and department. 
The entrance to the whole series of build- 
ings is under the gateway tower: passing 
through an archway with a groined stone 
vault, we find ourselves in a quadrangle 
surrounded by a double set of cloisters, or 
corridors. The court itself is covered in 
with a roof of wood and glass, resting on 
slender iron pillars, with capitals of varied 
foliage, executed in iron. The shafts of 
the cloister, as well as those of the win- 
dows, are of different varieties of stone, 
illustrating the principal geological forma- 
tions of the British Islands, from granite 
up to the most recent formations. Pro- 
bably no series exists equal in beanty to 


that of the Cornish granites in the upper 
corridor. 

“ On each of the pillars there is a corbel. 
These will support, as they are contributed, 
statues of the most eminent discoverers 
and promoters of Natural Science, from 
Aristotle, the first classitied, down to the 
most recent, but deceased, philosophers of 
our age. Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
graciously gave five, including Bacon, 
Galileo, and Newton. The undergradn- 
ates of Oxford gave Aristotle and Cuvier. 
Thirty-two are required to complete the 
series. Besides this application of the 
architecture to the subjects for which it 
is used, it may be remarked, that it is 
proposed to carve a series illustrative of 
various Faunas and Floras, existing or ex- 
tinct, on the many corbels, capitils, and 
bosses. These also are presented by various 
friends of the University.” 

Dr. Acland concluded his most interest- 
ing discourse by reading the following 
very valuable letter from Mr. Ruskin, a 
gentleman who may be allowed to have 
his say about the Museum, as he has him- 
self liberally contributed to its extra em- 
bellishment. 


“ My Dear Acland,—I have been very anxious, 
since I last heard from you, respecting the pro- 
gress of the works at the Museum, as I thought 
I could trace in your expressions some doubt of 
an entirely satisfactory issue. 

“ Entirely satisfactorily very few issues are or 
can be; and when the enterprise, as in this in- 
stance, involves the development of many new 
and progressive prineiples, we must always be 
prepared for a due measure of disappointment— 
due partly to human weakness, and partly to 
what the ancients would have called fate—an: 
we may, perhaps, most wisely call the Law of 
Trial, which forbids any great good being usually 
accomplished without various compensations and 
deductions, probably not a little humiliating. 

* Perhaps in writing to you what seems to me 
to be the bearing of matters respecting your 
Museum, I may be answering a few of the doubts 
of others, as well as fears of your own. 

*T am quite sure that when you first used 
your influence to advocate the claims of a Gotuic 
design, you did so under the convietion, shared 
by all the seriously purposed defenders of the 
Gothic style, that the essence and power of 
Gothic, properly so ealled, lay in its adaptability 
to all need; in that perfect and unlimited flexi- 
bility which would enable the architect to pro- 
vide all that was required in the simplest and 
most convenient way; and to give you the best 
offices, the best lecture-rooms, laboratories, and 
museums which could be provided with the sum 
of money at his disposal. 

‘So far as the architect has failed in doing 
this ; so far as you find yourself, with the other 
professors, in any wise inconvenienced by forms 
of architecture ; so far as pillars or piers come in 
your way when you have to point, or vaults in 
the way of your voice when you have to speak, 
or mullions in the — of your light when you 
want to see ;—just so far the architect has failed 


in expressing his own principles, or those of pure 
Gothic art. I do not suppose that such failure 
has taken place to any considerable extent ; but 
so far as it has taken place it cannot in justice be 
laid to the score of the style, since precedent has 
shewn sufficiently that very uncomfortable and 
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useless rooms may be provided in all other styles 
as well as in Gothic; and I think if, in a building 
arranged for many objects of various kinds, at a 
time when the practice of architecture has been 
somewhat confused by the inventions of modern 
science, and is hardly yet organised completely 
with respect to the new means at his disposal ; 
if under such circumstances and with somewhat 
limited funds you have yet obtained a building 
in all main points properly fulfilling its require- 
ments, you have, I think, as much as co 

hoped from the adoption of any style whatsoever, 

**But I am much more anxious about the 
decoration of the building; for I fear that it 
will be hurried in completion, and that, partly 
in haste and ang f in mistimed economy, a great 
opportunity will be lost of advancing the best 
interest of architectural (and in that of all other) 
arts. For the principles of Gothic decoration, in 
themselves as simple and beautiful as those of 
Gothic construction, are far less understood, as 
yet, by the English public, and it is little likely 
that any effective measures can be taken to carry 
them out. You know as well as I what those 
principles are; yet it may be convenient to you 
that I should here state them briefly as I accept 
them myself, and have reason to suppose they 
are accepted by the principal promoters of the 
Gothic revival. 

“J. The first principle of Gothic decoration is 
that a given quantity of good art will be more 
generally useful when exhibited on a large scale, 
and forming part of a connected s;stem, than 
when it is small and separated. That is to say, 
a piece of sculpture or painting of a certain 
allowed merit will be more useful when seen on 
the front of a building, or at the end of a room, 
and, therefore, by many persons, than if it be so 
small as to be only capable of being seen by one 
or two at a time; and it will be more useful 
when so combined with other work as to produce 
that kind of impression usually termed ‘ sublime’ 
—as it is felt on looking at any great series of 
fixed paintings, or at the front of a cathedral— 
than if it be so separated as to excite only a 
special wonder or admiration, such as we feel for 
a jewel in a cabinet. 

“The paintings by Mussonier in the French 
Exhibition of this year were bought, I believe, 
before the Exhibition opened, for 250 guineas 
each. They each represented one figure, about 
6 inches high—one, a student reading ; the other, 
a courtier standing in a dress-coat. Neither of 
these paintings conveyed any information, or 
produced any emotion whatever, except that of 
surprise at their minute and dextrous execution. 
They will be placed by their possessors on the 
walls of small private apartments, where they 
will probably once or twice a week form the sub- 
ject of five minutes’ conversation while people 
drink their coffee after dinner. The sum ex- 
pended on these toys would be amply sufficient 
to cover a large building with noble frescoes, 
appealing to every passer by, and representing 
a large portion of the history of any given period. 
But the general tendency of the European patrens 
of art is to grudge all sums spent in a way thus 
calculated to confer benefit on the public, and to 
grudge none for minute treasures of which the 
principal advantage is that a lock and key can 
always render them invisible. 

**T have no hesitation in saying that an in- 

uisitive selfishness, rejoicing somewhat even in 
the sensation of possessing what can not be seen 
by others, is of the root of this art-patronage. 
It is, of course, coupled with a sense of securer 
investment in what may be easily protected and 
rem | earried from place to place ; and also with 
a vulgar delight in the minute curiosities of pro- 
ductive art, rather than in the exercise of inven- 
tive genius, or the expression of great facts or 
emotions. 

“The first aim of the Gothic Revivalists is to 
counteract, as far as possible, this feeling in all 


its three grounds, We desire (A) to make art 
large and publicly beneficial, instead of small and 
~— engrossed or secluded; (B) to make 

fixed instead of portable, associating it with 
local character and historical memory.; (C) to 
make art expressive instead of curious, valuable 
for its suggestions and teachings, more than for 
the mode of its manufacture. 

** II. The second great principle of the Gothic 
Revivalists is that all art employed in decoration 
should be informative, conveying truthful state- 
ments about natural facts, if it conveys any 
statement. It may sometimes merely compose 
its decorations of mosaics, chequers, bosses, or 
other meaningless ornaments; but if it repre- 
sents organic form (and in all important places 
it will represent it), it will give that form truth- 
fully, with as much resemblance to nature as the 
necessary treatment of the piece of ornament in 
question will admit of. 

“This principle is more disputed than the 
first among the Gothic Revivalists themselves. 
I, however, hold it simply and entirely, believing 
that ornamentation is always, ceteris paribus, 
most valuable and beautiful when it is founded 
on the most extended knowledge of natural 
forms, and continually conveys such knowledge 
to the spectator. 

“ITI, The third great principle of the Gothic 
revival is that all architectural ornamentation 
should be executed by the men who — it, 
and should be of various degrees of excellence, 
admitting, and therefore exciting, the intelligent 
co-operation of various classes of workmen; and 
that a great public edifice should be, in sculpture 
and painting, somewhat the same as a great 
chorus in music, in which, while, perhaps, there 
on be only one or two voices perfectly trained, 
and of perfect sweetness (the rest being in various 
degrees weaker and less cultivated), yet all being 
ruled in harmony, and each sustaining a part 
consistent with its strength, the body of sound is 
sublime, in spite of individual weaknesses. 

“The Museum at Oxford was, I know, in- 
tended by its designer to exhibit in its decoration 
the working of these three principles: but in the 
very fact of its doing so it becomes exposed to 
chances of occasional failure, or even to serious 
discomfitures, such as would not at all have 
attended the adoption of an established mode of 
modern work. It is easy to carve capitals on 
models known for four thousand years, and im- 
possible to fail in the application of mechanical 
methods and formalised rules. But it is not 
possible to appeal vigorously to new canons of 
judgment without the chance of giving offence ; 
nor to summon into service the various phases 
of human temper and intelligence, without oc- 
casionally finding the tempers rough and the 
intelligence feeble. Your Oxford Museum is, I 
believe, the second building in this country which 
has had its ornamentation, in any telling parts, 
trusted to the invention of the workman: the 
result is highly satisfactory, the two projecting 
windows at the extremities being as beautiful in 
effect as anything I know in civil Gothic: but 
far more may be accomplished for the building if 
the completion of its carving be not hastened ; 
many men of high artistic power might be 
brought to take an interest in it, and various 
lessons and suggestions given to the workmen 
which would materially advantage the final 
decoration of leading features: no very great 
Gothic building, so far as I know, was ever yet 
completed without some of this wise deliberation 
and fruitful patience. 

“TI was in hopes from the beginning that the 
sculpture might have been rendered typically 
illustrative of the English Flora: how far this 
idea has been as yet carried out I do not know ; 
but I know that it cannot be properly carried 
out without a careful examination of the avail- 
able character of the principal genera, such as 
architects have not hitherto undertaken. The 













proposal which I heard advanced the other day, 
of adding a bold entrance-porch to the facade, 
appeared to me ey | way full of advantage, 
the blankness of the de having been, to my 
mind, from the first, the only serious fault in 
the design. If a subscription were opened for 
the purpose of erecting one, I should think there 
were few persons interested in modern art who 
would not be glad to join in forwarding such an 
object. 

**T think I could answer for some portions of 
the design being superintended by the best of 
our modern sculptors and painters; and I be- 
lieve that, if so superintended, the porch might 
and would become the crowning beauty of the 
building, and make all the difference between its 
being only a satisfactory and meritorious work, 
or a most lovely and impressive one. [Dr. 
Acland—Nevertheless, we are not to have the 
porch, after all.) 

** The interior decoration is a matter of much 
greater difficulty ; perhaps you will allow me to 
defer the few words I have to say about it till I 
have time for another letter: which, however, I 
hope to find speedily. 

“* Believe ne, my dear Acland, 
“ever affectionately yours, 
“J. Ruskin.” 


Dr. Acland concluded his speech by giv- 
ing an account of a curious effort to carve 
two capitals originally, which had been 
made by two brothers, in the garden be- 
hind his own house,—one of whom failed 
utterly, while the other succeeded won- 
derfully, and he then proceeded to shew 
the Museum to the members of the Con- 
gress, who were extremely gratified by 
their inspection of the building, and were 
unanimous in their approval of its several 
parts, and of its general effect as a whole. 

The evening meeting commenced at 
eight o’clock, when the chair was taken by 
E. A. Freeman, Esq., and the proceedings 
were commenced by the reading of some 
valuable remarks on Photography by the 
Junior Proctor, in which he called at- 
tention to the beautiful series of Oxford 
views, which were laid before the Con- 
gress by the kindness of Messrs. Shrimp- 
ton, and referred to them as a proof that 
the eye of the artist plays an indispensable 
part in the practice of photography. 

In describing the waxed paper process, 
he gave an outline of the proceedings, and 
then stated some of the chief points which 
give it the advantage over other pro- 
cesses, as applied to architectural purposes. 

The Rev. John Baron followed, and ex- 
hibited two Scudamore organs, of the sim- 
plest kind—viz., the “ Douglas” and “ St. 
Cecilia” patterns, engraved and described 
in his book, insisting upon some of the 
chief principles observed in the construc- 
tion of village organs. 

The organs were not exhibited as models, 
but as pioneering efforts, beginning at the 
beginning, he said, towards improvement 
where much improvement was needed ; 
for the sake of calling general attention 
to the subject, and obtaining corrections 
and further development of the principles. 
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Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., having pro- 
posed and carried a vote of thanks to the 
youthful player, (who managed to execute 
the pieces standing on one leg on this oc- 
casion, and working the bellows with the 
other, in consequence of the difficulty of 
arranging a convenient seat on the part of 
the platform which he occupied,) expressed 
a general agreement in the principles in- 
sisted on by Mr. Baron. Nevertheless, he 
protested against the plan being called a 
new discovery or invention, and alleged 
that the organs were not particularly 
cheap in respect of other organs, because 
their contents were so much less. The 
chief novelty of Mr. Baron’s plan seemed 
to be the proposing to be content with 
such a little organ. He questioned the 
wisdom of an entire abolition of the case, 
although he granted that it should be 
open enough to transmit the sound with- 
out undue obstruction. 

After a few words in reply from Mr. 
Baron, and some remarks from Mr. Wil- 
liam White, architect, of London, the meet- 
ing was dissolved. 


Srconp Day’s PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday, June 10.—The members of 
the Congress assembled in full force at an 
early hour in the Society’s Rooms, Holy- 
well. At eleven o’clock, punctually, they 
started, under the escort of Mr. J. H. 
Parker, and proceeded to examine the col- 
leges and other objects of interest in the 
University. 

They began with New College, where 
their attention was called to the city 
walls, rebuilt by Wykeham, and kept in 
repair by the College: the bastions and 
parapet, with the alure behind it, afford a 
good illustration of the defences of a town 
or castle in the fourteenth century. St. 
Peter’s Church, with its picturesque tur- 
rets, as seen from New College garden ; 
the College buildings, which, although 
raised a story, are still perfect, and a good 
example of the new style of college intro- 
duced by Wykeham; the chapel, with 
the founder’s crozier, and the picturesque 
cloister, were duly inspected. The party 
then proceeded to the Academical Theatre, 
where a short lecture was given on the 
public buildings of the University, the 
Clarendon, built by Hawksmoor ; the Ash- 
molean Museum, built by Wren; the 
Schools and Bodleian Library, by Sir Tho- 
mas Bodley; and the Divinity School, 
built by public subscription in the fif- 
teenth century, and the arms of the bene- 
factors still form the ornaments of tlie 
beautiful fan-tracery vault. Archbishop 
Kemp was the chief benefactor, his arms 
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are repeated several times. They then 
proceeded through the Bodleian Library 
and Picture-gallery, and the Radcliffe 
Library, built by Gibbs; round the out- 
side of the Library, from which a splen- 
did panoramic view of the whole of Oxford 
is obtained, and as each building came 
successively in view, it was named, and its 
history given in a few words. Thence, 
through St. Mary’s Church, and down the 
High-street, to Magdalen College, through 
the chapel and the cloisters to the grove ; 
then to Merton College, by the meadow, 
through the three quadrangles, and into 
the chapel, the history of each building 
being mentioned, and any peculiar features 
pointed out, especially the treasury, with 
its ashlar stone roof of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the beautiful choir of Walter de 
Merton. 

Then to Corpus, entering by the meadow 
gate, and passing out by the principal 
entrance under the tower, in which are 
the “ founder’s chambers,” or rather, the 
lodgings of the Head of the college, as at 
Magdalen, Balliol, and originally in all 
the early colleges. Thence to All Souls’, 
where, after inspecting the chapel and the 
library, and hearing their history, the 
party partook of a handsome luncheon, 
provided in the college hall by the Hon. 
F. Lygon, M.P., a Fellow of the college, 
after which a few short speeches were 
made by Mr. Lygon, Mr. George Gil- 
bert Scott, Archdeacon Thorp, Professor 
Donaldson, and Mr. J. H. Parker. 

After luncheon the party proceeded to 
inspect Christ Church, where they were 
met by the Dean, who accompanied them 
to the Cathedral, the Chapter-house, and 
the Hall. They then proceeded to the new 
Gothic Debating-room of the Union So- 
ciety, built by Mr. Woodward, one of the ar- 
chitects of the New Museum, and which is 
being decorated in the interior by some of 
the principal painters of the pre-Raphaelite 
school. Thence to the Martyrs’ Memorial 
and Balliol College, entering by the new 
gateway in Mr. Salvin’s building, and 
passing through the garden into the 
chapel, just completed by Mr. Butterfield 
in the present fashionable style, with 
many features borrowed from the Gothic 
style of Lombardy: the general feeling 
seemed to be that, although very hand- 
some, it is not quite satisfactory. It was 
mentioned that the chapel is built partly 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Jenkins, as 
recorded by an inscription on the screen. 
Then to Exeter College, where the ele- 
gant new library, in the early Gothic style, 
and the magnificent chapel, by Mr. 
Scott, now approaching completion, were 
much admired. Then to see the old 
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painted glass in Lincoln College Chapel, 
and the new window in Jesus College 
Chapel, and finishing with St. Michael’s 
Church and its Saxon tower ; a few other 
colleges and churches being omitted for 
want of time. 

In the evening a conversazione was held 
in the Society’s Rooms, commencing at 
half-past eight o’clock. At a little after 
nine, when the company were assembled, 
the Vice-Chancellor ascended the plat- 
form and addressed the meeting. He 
cordially thanked the Society for his 
election to the office of President, and 
expressed his regret that on the pre- 
vious day urgent business had made it 
quite impossible for him to take his place 
in the chair. He then called on Mr. 
E. A. Skidmore, of Coventry, to give 
some account of the beautiful works in 
brass and iron which he had brought for 
exhibition. 

Mr. Skidmore, whose most interesting 
and useful speech was listened to with 
marked approbation throughout, called at- 
tention chiefly to two great leading facts 
in the present state of the production of 
works in brass, iron, &c.:—1, that wonder- 
ful improvements had been made of late 
years, and works executed which had not 
been rivalled for many recent centuries ; 
2, that notwithstanding this, we had not 
yet attained to the marvellous skill shewn 
by our forefathers. Works in niello had 
been executed ages ago which we could not 
execute now; elaborate ornamentations of 
metal-work had been brought to perfec- 
tion then which no forge in the British 
Empire could elaborate now; and Mr. 
Skidmore amused the company by draw- 
ing the conclusion that we, civilised beings 
as we think ourselves, are shamefully in- 
ferior to our painted forefathers—not to 
be compared for a moment to the old Picts 
and Scandinavians. 

Mr. Hart, of Wych-street, Strand, briefly 
directed attention to the beautiful collec- 
tion of his works which was exhibited in 
the room, and said that it always had 
been, and should be, his aim—as he be- 
lieved that perfection in his art was still 
far ahead—to press earnestly on in the en- 
deavour to attain to it. He expressed the 
great pleasure that it gave him to contri- 
bute to the beautiful exhibition of ancient 
and modern metal-work which he saw be- 
fore him, and to assist, as far as in him 
lay, the objects of the General Congress. 

After a few words from Mr. Street, the 
Diocesan Architect, who confirmed much 
of what Mr. Skidmore had said, 

The President announced that Lord 
Dungannon, who was on the plitform, 
would propose a resolution. 
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Viscount Dungannon, who was loudly 
cheered, rose to offer, in his own name, 
and in the name of the other guests of 
the Oxford Architectural Society, his sin- 
cere thanks to the members of the Society 
for their kindness in receiving them, and 
providing for them such an edifying and 
admirable entertainment. The noble lord 
spoke with much feeling and affection of 
his University. He had matriculated at 
Christ Church forty years ago, and from 
that time to this had loved Oxford with 
no common love. He often visited Oxford ; 
but, however often, he always felt it to be 
one of the greatest privileges and pleasures 
of his life to do so, On this occasion it 
added much to his pleasure that he came 
on the invitation of a Society which had 
done so much to restore true tastes and 
feelings on the important subject of eccle- 
siastical architecture, and had thus, in its 
own line, done much to promote the honour 
and service of Almighty God. He begged 
to conclude by again expressing, what he 
felt he might do in the name of all present, 
the thanks of the strangers for the hospi- 
tality and kindness shewn to them by the 
Oxford Architectural Society. 

The Senior Secretary then read a letter 
from the Bishop of Oxford, expressing his 
regret that he was not able to attend the 
Congress. 

Mr. J. H. Parker was then called upon 
to say a few words relating to the excur- 
sion which it was arranged should take 
place on the morrow. He confined his 
remarks chiefly to the reasons why that 
route had been marked out, comprehend- 
ing, as it did, examples of all the periods 
of English medieval architecture. He 
also alluded to the advantages which he 
thought would be derived from the insti- 
tution of such meetings as the present, so 
that those from different parts of the 
country might have an opportunity of 
studying ancient examples, and comparing 
them with those in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Hon. Frederick Lygon, to whom 
the plan of the present Congress was 
mostly due, called attention to the col- 
lection of metal-work which was exhi- 
bited in the room, and which had been 
collected and arranged through the exer- 
tions of the Junior Secretary and the Li- 
brarian. The Junior Secretary referred 
to the kindness with which the requests 
of the Society had been received, and the 
facilities which had been given by the 
authorities of the colleges towards the 
formation of that exhibition which they 
saw that evening; and, considering the 
very great value of the plate which was 
exhibited, he felt that it was no small 
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matter to ask the various colleges to allow 
it to be removed out of their possession. 

Mr. Baron again favoured the Society 
with a few words about the Scudamore 
organ, and introduced some specimens of 
music exhibiting its power, which were 
very fairly executed by the young man 
who attended for the purpose. There 
were also remarks made by Professor Do- 
naldson and others in the course of the 
evening. 

Among the objects exhibited, those which 
occupied the most prominent position were 
four beautiful spandrels intended for the 
New Museum, designed and executed by 
Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. By the same 
exhibitor were also two very beautiful 
gas standards, upwards of ten feet high, 
which threw a brilliant light upon the 
large collection of plate spread over a sort 
of raised dais which stood near them. 
There were also many other splendid spe- 
cimens of modern metal-work by Mr. 
Skidmore; as also a very large collection 
from Messrs. Hart and Son, and smaller 
collections from Mr. Singer, Frome, and 
Mr. Payne, of Oxford. 

Many of the other obje¢ts exhibited 
were of considerable interest, e. g.:— 


Nos, 53—58. A grace-cup—ancient vase—the 
“ gunter”—gold grace-cup, 22 inches high—two 
ancient gold salt-cellars, respectively 10 and 153 
inches high—and three cocoa-nut cups, chased 
with gold. All exhibited by the Warden and Fel- 
lows of New College. 

Nos. 59—64. The city mace—coronation cup 
given to the city of Oxford by Charles II., 22 
inches high —grace-cup presented to the city of 
Oxford by the Hon. Peregrine Bertie—gold cup 
presented to the city of Oxford by Charles II.— 
two small silver maces—large silver tankard. 
Exhibited by the kindness of the Corporation of 
the city of Oxford. 

Nos. 65—68. Silver grace-cup, 16 inches high, 
10} in diameter—cider-bowl—German cup, latter 
part of fourteenth century—Founder’s cup, the 
upper part ancient, the lower part added at a 
later period. Exhibited by the Warden and Fel- 
lows of Wadham College. 

Nos. 69—73. Gold restoration cup, (Charles 
II.)—silver-gilt cup presented by Dr. Johnson to 
Magdalen College, 18 inches high, 84 in diameter 
—gold salver presented by the Emperor Nicholas 
to Dr. Routh, late President of Magdalen College 
—silver cup presented to Magdalen College by 
Lord Abingdon, 1763—jewelled gold grace-cup. 
Exhibited by the Fellows of Magdalen College. 

No. 79. Iron band which bound Cranmer to 
the stake. Exhibited by Mr. Bennet, University 
College. For an account of this curious relic, 
see Gent. MaG., vol. cciii. p. 61. 

Nos. 85, 86. Very ancient cup and bowl, cocoa- 
nut mounted in gold— Oriel College Founder’s 
cup, fourteenth century. Exhibited by the Pro- 
vost and Fellows of Oriel College. 

Nos. 87—90. Corpus Christi College Founder's 
salt-cellar, fifteenth cen'ury, jewelled—silver- 
gilt salt-cellar—gold cup—silver-gilt cup. Exhi- 
bited by the President and Fellows of Corpus 
Christi College. 

Nos. 91—97. T'wo-handled cup and cover, 1634, 
—tankard, 1684—pepper-box, 1708—silver-gilt 
tankard, 1685—two-handled cup and cover, 1654 
—standard cup and cover, 1763—a stirrup which 
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belonged to Queen Elizabeth, the founder of the 
College. Exhibited by the Principal and Fellows 
of Jesus College. 

Nos. 98—110. A gold chatelaine, sixteenth 
century—gold watch and chain, seventeenth cen- 
tury—enamels, sixteenth century—enamelled re- 
liquary box—spoon, fifteenth century—spoon, 
seventeenth century—spoon, temp. Queen Anne, 
1705, &e., &e. Exbibited by Mr. James Parker. 

No. 111. A fine key of iron chest, fifteenth 
century. Exhibited by the Rev. E, Marshall. 

Nos. 113—116. A series of casts illustrative of 
Celtic metal-work.—Also 119, 120. Casts of the 
Hunterston brooch —shrine of St. Patrick’s hand, 
Arin of Lachteen, casts of three sacred hand- 
bells. Exhibited by J. O. Westwood, esq. 

Nos. 117,118. Ancient fourteenth-century pro- 
cessional cross— handle of door from the house at 
Adderbury in the possession of the mother of Sir 
T. Pope. Exhibited by C. Faulkner, esq., Ded- 
dington. 

Nos. 121—126. Four cards of baronial seals, 
eighth to sixteenth century—two cards of episco- 
pal seals, seventh to sixteenth century — five 
cards of conventual seals, Saxon to sixteenth 
century —four cards of corporate seals, thir- 
teenth to sixteenth century—facsimile of the 
matrix for the seal of Southwick Priory, Hants, 
circa 1250—impression of the seal of William de 
Wyckham, from the muniments of New College, 
and impressions of two private seals of William 
de Wyckham, from the muniments of Winches- 
ter College. Exhibited by Mr. Robert Ready, 
of Lowestoft. 

Nos. 128-156. A large collection of silver of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries, including silver-gilt inkstand, 1556—silver 
tray, 1699—silver-mounted black jack, (belonged 
to Oliver Cromwell)—silver salver, 1554—silver 
tea-chest, 1642—silver crucifix, 1728—coffee-pot, 
1724—paten, 1575—silver-gilt cocoa-nut tankard, 
1548—silver paten, 1663—silver-gilt chalice, 1575 
—silver-gilt tankard, 1564—silver and crystal 
pyx, from Prior-park, 1554. Exhibited by Mr. 
Wells, Oxford. 

No. 157. A silver crucifix, twelfth century. 
Exhibited by the Rev. W. W. Shirley, Wadham 


College. 

Nos. 159, 160. Ancient gold-mounted horn, 
presented by Queea Philippa— ancient silver 
trumpet. Exhibited by the Provost and Fellows 
of Queen’s College. 


The collection, as will be seen, was not 
only one of great value, but great interest 
also; as it is seldom that occasion offers, 
or means are at hand, for bringing toge- 
ther so many beautiful specimens of me- 
diwval art. We are happy also to be able 
to add that, thanks to the precautions 
taken, not one single article was either lost 
or damaged: the greater part of the most 
valuable property having been returned 
to the owners the same night, although it 
was close upon 12 o’clock by the time the 
visitors had departed. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


On this day, as announced by the pro- 
spectus, the excursion took place. ‘The 
party, which was very numerous, visited— 

1. Forest Hill Church, an extremely 
picturesque and interesting little church, 
which has been carefully restored and en- 
larged under the direction of Mr. Scott. 
The party were met by the Vicar, the 
Rev. C. F. Wyatt, who kindly pointed 
Gent. Mac. Vou. CCV. 


out the site of the house where Milton’s 
wife resided, and shewed them the curious 
piece of ancient tapestry belonging to the 
church, which was examined by M. F. 
Michel, the author of a learned work on 
the Fabrics of the Middle Ages, and pro- 
nounced to be English work of the time of 
Henry VIII. 

2. Wheatley, where the new church, 
by Mr. Street, was much admired and 
commended for its extremely good taste, 
and the manner in which all needless ex- 
pense has been avoided, so that the result 
is a very effective and very cheap village 
church. 

3. Cuddesdon. The parish church was 
first examined, and a concise lecture given 
upon it, pointing out its peculiar features, 
and that these illustrate in a remark- 
able degree the way in which our vil- 
lage churches were enlarged from time to 
time. Originally a cruciform church, of 
the twelfth century, in the latest Norman 
style; then two narrow aisles added in 
the early part of the thirteenth; these 
again enlarged, and the walls raised to 
double their original height, at the end 
of the same century ; the chancel rebuilt 
in the fifteenth, with arches in the side 
walls, as if for the addition of aisles, but 
not necessarily so; and the central tower 
partly rebuilt in the eighteenth, in conse- 
quence of the wooden spire being burnt,— 
avery usual history, but not often to be so 
clearly made out.—Then to the Bishop’s 
palace and its beautiful chapel, with 
painted glass windows, the work of dif- 
ferent artists, as specimens for the use of 
the diocese. Complaints were made that 
the glass rendered the chapel too dark ; 
and Mr. Parker remarked that the old Eng- 
lish painted glass has a great deal more 
white in it than any of the modern work, 
which is generally copied from foreign 
glass, without allowing for the difference 
of climate: in the south of France and 
in Italy the great object is to shut out the 
light and heat of the sun as much as pos- 
sible.—Then to the college, where a very 
appropriate luncheon of bread and cheese, 
with salad and beer, was provided im- 
promptu by the students, which all agreed 
was most acceptable, and more suitable for 
the occasion than the most sumptuous re- 
past would have been. 

4. Great Milton. A fine church, with 
portions of all styles. It has been very 
carefully and conscientiously restored by 
Mr. Scott, and some of the original Nor- 
man work brought to view which had long 
been concealed by plaster. There is a very 
rich Early English doorway on the north 
side, and other parts, of the thirteenth 
century; but the most conspicuous and 
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handsome parts are of the fourteenth, es- 
pecially the south aisle, a very rich chapel 
of the time of Edward III., with fine win- 
dows and buttresses; the tower has been 
rebuilt at the west end, in the fifteenth 
century ; there was originally a central 
tower, probably part of the Norman church. 
The east window has nearly a flat arch, 
but is nevertheless good work of the four- 
teenth century ; there is a small window 
over the chancel-arch, which shews that 
the roof of the chancel must always have 
been low. 

5. Great Haseley. Another fine church, 
of mixed styles. The chancel is a remark- 
ably good example of the best period, the 
time of Edward I., with a magnificent east 
window, long concealed from sight by a 
plaster ceiling, but restored to view by the 
Oxford Society in its early days, when all 
the boxes were also removed, and open 
seats introduced. The rest of the church 
is of different periods, from the end of 
the twelth to the fifteenth century, each 
of which was pointed out on the spot, but 
can hardly be made intelligible without 
engravings. 

6. Dorchester. This magnificent abbey 
church is too well known to need much 
description. The party spent above an 
hour in examining it, under the direction 
of Mr. Parker, who pointed out the more 
remarkable features, and mentioned their 
probable dates and peculiarities. This 
church, like the others, was originally 
built in the twelfth century, and portions 
of the original work remain. There was 
a church here in the Saxon times, but it 
was probably of wood, or, at all events, 
none of it now remains. The nave, or 
parish church, is the oldest part; the 
choir of the monks was rebuilt in the 
time of Edward L., and lengthened about 
a century afterwards. In the eastern bay 
is the very curious Jesse window, and the 
equally curious Sedilia, glazed at the back, 
believed to be quite unique. The remark- 
able double east window has had the head 
restored by Mr. Butterfield, and the roof 
heightened ; the funds for these restorations 
were raised by the Oxford Society ; unfor- 
tunately, much remains to be done, as the 
church is as large as many cathedrals. 
Two beautiful chapels were added on the 
south side in the early part of the four- 
teenth century ; the tower removed to the 
west end, or rebuilt, in the fifteenth. The 
two semicircular arches on the east side of 
the chancel-arch, although much modern- 
ised and all the mouldings cut away, were 
shewn by Mr. Donaldson to have been ori- 
ginally the Norman transept-arches. On 
the north side of the nave was the cloister, 
with two doorways at the east end of it, 
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one good Norman work, opening into the 
north transept, or aisle of the monks’ choir, 
the other of the fifteenth century, leading 
to the roodloft. An appeal was made on 
behalf of the parish for the repair of the 
north aisle, and about five pounds were 
collected on the spot. The party then 
partook of a plain dinner, in a tent, in the 
vicar’s close, under the shade of the church. 
A few short and appropriate speeches were 
made. Some then went to see the Roman 
Catholic chapel, built by Pugin, others to 
see the Roman earthworks. At six o’clock 
they reassembled, and proceeded to 

7. Clifton Hampden, a small church, 
most picturesquely situated on the cliff, 
overhanging a reach of the Thames. The 
church was originally a poor one, but has 
been much improved by Mr. Scott. The 
effigy of the late Mr. Gibbs, in thorough 
medieval style, was much admired. 

The party then proceeded through Nune- 
ham-park tothe gardens, which were kindly 
thrown open to them by Mr. Harcourt, and 
after a stroll in these beautiful gardens, in 
the cool of the evening, returned toOxford, 
stopping only to see Littlemore church, 
which was lighted up for them by the in- 
cumbent, the Rev. G. W. Huntingford, 
who gave an account of it. The party 
reached Oxford soon after nine, P.M., hav- 
ing kept their time punctually through- 
out the day. 


FourtH Day’s PROCEEDINGS. 


Saturday, June 12.—The Twentieth 
Annual Meeting of the OxrorD AROHI- 
TECTURAL Society was held in the So- 
ciety’s Rooms at 12, a.M., when, after some 
preliminary business, the following Annual 
Report was read by the Senior Secretary :— 

“Your Committee have now to lay before 
you their Twentieth Annual Report; and 
they feel that they cannot do better than 
congratulate the Society again, as they 
did last year, on its present position and on 
its future prospects. It must not be ex- 
pected that we should have the same 
amount of work to do now as we had in 
our earlier days. We must not expect 
that the public will exhibit now the same 
amount of interest in our proceedings and 
in our teachings as they did when there 
was scarcely another Architectural Society 
in the field, when the lessons which we 
had to teach had been learned but by 
few, and when hundreds were eager to 
attain a knowledge of -facts and principles 
which are now familiar to thousands. And, 
indeed, the mother may naturally expect 
to be allowed to rest awhile, when she can 
look around upon the goodly band of her 
children, who have spread themselves over 
her once wide field of action, and have 
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penetrated into distant nooks and corners 
which she had never herself reached. And 
there cannot be a more fitting occasion 
for calling attention to this than the pre- 
sent, when she has gathered those sons 
and daughters around her, to ask them 
how they fare, and to shew that her old 
affection for them is as fervent and as 
strong now in her old age as it was at the 
moment when she gave them birth. 

‘To return to the individual concerns of 
this the mother Society. Last year your 
Committee were able to congratulate you 
on a very large accession to our numbers ; 
the number of our meetings was doubled, 
and at almost every meeting several new 
members joined us. The influx this year 
has certainly not been so great, but it will 
bear comparison with that of many recent 
years, and the average of this year and 
last has been above our usual average for 
some time past. Your Committee have, 
therefore, to report that the prosperity of 
the Society in this respect has not failed; 
while, at the same time, they would 
strongly urge upon its members the ne- 
cessity of making continual exertions to 
bring the claims of the Society before the 
junior members of the University, in order 
that in each annual report for the time to 
come they may have to congratulate the 
Society on the increased and increasing 
prosperity which it ought to enjoy, and 
the popularity which it ought to maintain. 

“The appeal which your Committee made 
in the year 1855 to the life members of 
the Society for an annual subscription of 
ten shillings, to assist them in defraying 
the necessarily large expenses involved in 
their continuing to keep up their present 
large room, and to preserve in good repair 
and order its valuable contents, was at- 
tended in its success with the most valua- 
ble results. They feel that they must 
continue to make this appeal, at least for 
the present year, and they do so—as they 
said last year—in the hope that, while 
residents in the University continue to 
afford to the Society the support which it 
is fairly entitled to claim from them, those 
who have long ago removed to distant 
places will not be forgetful of a Society, 
their former connection with which they 
must, without doubt, often think of with 
pleasure. 

“Several papers of considerable value 
and interest have been read in the past 
year, and lectures delivered, and for these 
your Committee tender their best thanks 
to their respective authors. 

“Your Committee have received but few 
applications for advice or assistance; nei- 
ther are they surprised or discouraged by 
this. The work which in former days was 
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well, but of necessity, to some extent, im- 
perfectly done by the Oxford Society, is 
now done much better, and much more 
effectually, by the various diocesan socie- 
ties. The smallness of the Special Build- 
ing Fund, which was opened a few years 
ago with the intention of enabling your 
Committee to make small grants to such 
works of church restoration and church 
building as might deserve to meet with 
their approval, has limited their liberality 
in this direction, only one very small grant 
having been made to the enlargement of 
the suburban church of Summertown. 


“Your Committee have also to acknow- — 


ledge, with many thanks to the various 
donors, several gifts of drawings, &c., 
which have been made from time to time. 
Especially would they desire on this oc- 
casion, in welcoming Archdeacon Thorp, 
the esteemed President, from its founda- 
tion, of the Cambridge Camden (now the 
Ecclesiological Society), for the kind re- 
membrance which he has given us to-day 
in the lithographs of his beautiful chancel 
at Kemerton, which lie upon the table. 
They would also thank Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, who, unable himself to join the 
Congress, sent us several of his valuable 
publications, 

“Tn their last report your Committee di- 
rected your attention to the fact that in 
the great competition of architects, set on 
foot by Sir Benjamin Hall, for the proposed 
new Home and Foreign Offices at West- 
minster, the first premium had been be- 
stowed upon a design of the nondescript 
style, commonly called by us ‘Classical.’ 
This they considered a retrograde step, 
especially when a comparison of the suc- 
cessful design with Mr. Scott’s noble con- 
ception, and the admirable drawings of an- 
other distinguished member of this Society, 
Mr. G. E. Street, could inspire no other 
feelings than those of regret and sorrow 
that there should be any danger of West- 
minster being spoiled by the erection of 
an incongruous building; while our great 
revival would be slighted and ignored by 
the rejection of designs, either of which 
would have been considered by every man 
of taste and true artistic feeling thoroughly 
adapted to the wants of the Government 
Offices, and thoroughly in place beside 
Westminster Palace, Westminster Hall, 
and our grandest English church, West- 
minster Abbey. Your Society petitioned 
the authorities, for the sake of our northern 
architecture, and for the sake of the men 
who have toiled hard to shut out a foreign 
style by shewing us what our own national 
style was and is in all its power of adapta- 
tion, and strength, and beauty, to recon- 
sider the verdict of the umpires which they 
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had accepted. And now your Committee 
feel that they can heartily congratulate 
you on the fact that with the scheme itself 
has fallen to the ground and failed utterly 
this grand attempt to undo, as far as pos- 
sible, the hard work of twenty years; for 
the evil of postponing the erection of suit- 
able Offices for the Home and Foreign 
Departinents can be remedied any day, and 
more safely next year than this, as taste 
and knowledge advance, and prejudices 
vanish; whereas the evils which would 
have come upon this country (as far, at 
least, as its art and its architecture are 
concerned), had their erection been com- 
menced this year, would have been irre- 
mediable. 

“In our own University there seems to 
be no danger (if we may be allowed to be 
only reasonably sanguine in our estimate 
of the signs of the times) of any such in- 
congruous erections as the buildings of the 
Taylor Institute being ever again intruded 
among its noble and time-honoured ex- 
amples of our great English styles. Your 
Committee would especially call attention 
to the fact that the boldest step that has 
ever been attempted in England in the 
way of restoring our old secular architec- 
ture, has been made at this very time here 
in Oxford, and with the most complete 
success. Of all the ideas that could have 
been started in the question of secular 
architecture, the most bold and daring 
of all is that which we have started and 
nearly brought to its successful issue here 
—the adaptation of the old English archi- 
tecture to the rooms and laboratories and 
museums of physicians and chemists, and 
anatomists and mineralogists. Your Com- 
mittee congratulate you with feelings of 
exultation and most natural pride on the 
fact that now has nearly been brought to 
completion in this our University, the 
noblest and greatest -— not, indeed, the 
largest, but the purest and truest secular 
building of modern times—the Oxford 
University Museum. On the present oc- 
casion they content themselves with stat- 
ing, in a broad and general way, their 
entire approbation of the manner in which 
its eminent architects have executed the 
high task committed to them, and their 
gratitude to those architects for this their 
great vindication of the Early Gothic 
style. 

“ Your Committee reserve till next year, 
when these buildings will be in all essen- 
tial points completed, that full and careful 
description of them which the Society has 
a right to ask for, and which is demanded 
by their importance. 

“The works at Exeter College proceed 
with unabated vigour and uninterrupted 


success, under the masterly superintend- 
ence of Mr. Gilbert Scott. The library is 
justly admired as a most perfect work. 
The Rector’s new house is equally suc- 
cessful, but will not be seen to advantage, 
or duly appreciated, until the poor wooden 
buildings by which it is encumbered shall 
have been removed: this will be done in 
the course of the present year. The de- 
tailed account of the new chapel must also 
be postponed till our next annual meeting, 
when, in all probability, it will be finished. 
It is sufficient to remark now, that it pro- 
mises not to sustain but to add materially 
to Mr. Scott’s great reputation: while it 
will, undoubtedly, be no mean rival of the 
beautiful chapels of Wykeham and Wayn- 
flete, and the stately choir of Walter de 
Merton. 

“The new chapel at Balliol College de- 
serves high praise, and is worthy of its 
architect, Mr. Butterfield. 

“ The new Debating-room of the Oxford 
Union Society is by the architects of the 
New Museum, and is worthy of the origi- 
nality and skill to which here, in Oxford, 
at all events, they may safely assert their 
claim. 

“Your Committee rejoiceto hear thatthe 
long dilapidated and too much neglected 
University church, St. Mary’s, is to be im- 
mediately restored, and they congratulate 
the Society on the fact that the work has 
been intrusted to Mr. Scott. 

“ Of works in the city and its neighbour- 
hood little has been done during the past 
year; some restorations have been effected 
in Holywell Church, where good poly- 
chrome, chiefly the work of amateurs, may 
be seen. At Iffley, Mr. Buckler has re- 
stored the beautiful west front; and the 
large circular window, which he has open- 
ed, has been filled with stained glass by 
Hardman. 

“A chancel,in good taste, has been added 
to Summertown Church by Mr. Street. 

“Mr. Buckeridge has designed and car- 
ried out a small school-room at Holywell, 
which is well adapted to the purposes of 
its erection. The same architect is about 
to effect a judicious enlargement and re- 
storation of Woolvercott Church. 

“In conclusion, your Committee would 
refer to the General Architectural Con- 
gress, which has been held at the end of 
this the twentieth year of our Society’s 
existence, and which has met—thanks to 
the kindness and zeal of our friends—with 
a success which the most sanguine among 
us scarcely dared to hope for. We invited 
all those, our daughter societies, to which 
reference has already been made, and they 
have cordially responded to our invitation, 
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and materially helped us to attain our 
great success, 

“The admirable description which our 
most esteemed member, Dr. Acland, gave 
us of the Museum ; the sight of the build- 
ing itself; the inspection of the grand 
features of the colleges and churches of 
Oxford, new and old; the pleasant and 
profitable evening spent in this room on 
Thursday night, amidst the glories of 
ancient and modern works in the precious 
metals, and in our nineteenth century 
materials of brass and iron; the healthy 
and edifying sights and scenes of yester- 
day, when we visited nearly a dozen old 
English churches in old English villages, 
to say nothing of the meeting of old 
friends with old faces, and old places, will, 
we trust, long live in the memory of all 
who took part in the toils and pleasures 
of the Oxford General Congress, and be 
the earnest of future success in our work, 
and of other similar meetings here and 
elsewhere, hallowed by the same high as- 
sociations, and by the same strong tie, 
which has bound us all together, of bro- 
therly love.” 

After some remarks from Mr. E. A. 
Freeman (who was in the chair), 

Mr. H. O, Westwood (of the Taylor 





Institute) rose to express a hope that the 
day was not far distant when in this Uni- 
versity, as elsewhere, there might be a 
Professor of Architecture. 

Archdeacon Thorp, in a long speech, 
expressed his delight with all that he had 
seen, and the great pleasure which he had 
felt in joining the General Congress. 

The Chairman proposed, and it was 
carried with acclamation, that Bishop 
Potter, of Pennsylvania, who was present, 
be elected a Patron of the Society. 

The Bishop of Pennsylvania returned 
thanks. 

The Rev. R. H. odrington proposed a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Barrow, the Princi- 
pal of St. Edmund Hall, and late Presi- 
dent of the Society: and to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Dean of Christ Church 
for their kind assistance on the occasion 
of the present Congress. 

The Junior Secretary proposed a vote 
of thanks to Heads of Houses and others 
who had lent their plate on the occasion 
of the conversazione, 

After some remarks from Mr. Parker, 
and the distinguished French antiquary, 
M. Francisque-Michel, the Chairman dis- 
solved the Congress. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH.ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


April 25. A meeting of the Society was 
held at the Town-hall, W. P. Herrick, Esq., 
in the chair. 

Mr. Herrick exhibited two spear-heads, 
two celts, and an armlet, all of bronze, 
recently discovered by some workmen em- 
ployed by him in cutting a drive through 
the encampment on Beacon-hill on Charn- 
wood Forest. The soil of a space mea- 
suring about six feet by three, where all 
the articles excepting tlie last were found, 
appeared to be different to the ground ad- 
joining. Some of this had therefore been 
sent by Mr. Herrick to Dr. Bernays, of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, to be ana- 
lysed. Dr. Bernays discovered it to con- 
tain bone, pottery of well-burnt clay, and 
wood charcoal. The spear-heads were 
nearly alike, of the shape which has been 
called “myrtle-leaf,” with round sockets 
(without rings) for the wooden shafts to 
fit into, the sockets going some way into 
the blade of the head. One of the celts, 
about three inches long, was of an unusual 
description, being gouge-shaped, with a 
socket receiving a handle. This kind of 
celt is of more common occurrence in Ire- 
land than in England. (Four Irish speci- 





mens are engraved in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. iv. p. 335.) The armlet, which 
is unornamented, was found perhaps fifty 


“yards from the other articles, and outside 


the encampment. These articles, according 
to recent classification, would be assigned 
to the Celtic period, i. e., to the inhabitants 
of England previous to their being subju- 
gated by the Romans. The latter usually 
selected low and flat situations for their 
encampments, trusting to their own mili- 
tary skill for security, while the Britons 
availed themselves of naturally fortified 
positions, such as the Beacon-hill. 

It was observed respecting the brass of 
King Etheldred at Wimborne, Dorsetshire, 
of which a rubbing was exhibited at the 
last meeting, that the demi-figure of the 
saint is assigned, in Manning’s List of Mon- 
umental Brasses, to about the year 1450, 
and in Simpson’s List to about 1440, 
while the inscription was thought to be of 
the second half of the seventeenth century. 
During the restoration (so called) of Wim- 
borne Minster last year, another older 
inscription belonging to this figure was 
somewhere discovered. It is not unlikely 
that this latter plate may have been re- 
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moved when the Puritans were in power, 
during the Great Rebellion ; and not being 
forthcoming after the Restoration, the pre- 
sent inscription was substituted for it. 
Leland, in Sony VIII.’s time, thus speaks 
of this monument ;—“ King Etheldrede was 
byried by her, [S. Cuthberga, on the north 
side of the Presbytery, | whos Tumbe was 
lately repairid, and a Marble Stone ther 
layid with an image of a King in a Plate 
of Brasse with the inscription :—Jn hoc loco 
quiescit corpus S. Etheldredi, regis West- 
saxonum, martyris, qui Ao. Di. 827,13 die 
Apr. per manus Danorum Paganorum oc- 
cubuit.”—LItinerary, vol. III., fol. 55. 

Mr. T. Nevinson laid upon the table, as 
illustrative of Mr. Wing’s essay read at the 
February meeting, the large engravings 
of Hawton Church, Nottinghamshire, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Camden Society. 
He also mentioned that during recent re- 

irs at Leicester Castle some remains of 
its ancient Norman hall had been brought 
to light. Originally it was a large apart- 
ment, with aisles formed by two rows of 
oak pillars supporting the roof, five on 
each side, thirty feet high and twenty-two 
inches square, with carved capitals. One 
only of these now remains entire. The 
halls of Oakham Castle, (engraved in Tur- 
ner’s Domestic Architecture, vol.i.) and of 


Winchester, were of similar formation, but 
with stone pillars. 

Mr. James Thompson read some obser- 
vations on Roman Leicester, particularly 
with reference to the outline of its walls. 
He held that there was originally a wes- 
tern wall, parallel with the eastern wall; and 
that a space was left between the Jewry 
wall and the river, in the same way as at 
York and Chester there was a wall on the 
river side of the encampment, under simi- 
lar circumstances. In answer to an en- 
quiry from the Chairman, Mr. Thompson 
stated it was his intention, on a future 
Occasion, to follow out the consequences 
involved in the establishment of this 
position. 

Mr. Gresley produced a copy of a rare 
tract, with the following title-page :— 
« A Sermon preached at Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
in the Countie of Leicester: at the Fune- 
rall of the truly noble and vertuous Lady 
Elizabeth Stanley, one of the daughters 
and co-heirs of the Right Honourable Fer- 
dinand late Earle of Derby, and late wife 
to Henrie Earle of Huntingdon, the fifth 
Earle of that Familie. The 9 of February, 
Anno Dom. 1633. By T. F.—London. 
Printed by W.T. and T. P., and are to be 
sold by Matthew Simmons at his shop, at 
the Golden Lyon in Duck-lane. 1635.” 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


May 20. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. ; 
Mr. Boyne exhibited an unpublished 


shilling of Henry VIII., struck at the: 


Bristol mint, at the time when William 
Sharrington was chief officer there. Groats, 
half-groats, and pennies of the Bristol mint 


are well known, but no shilling has hitherto 
been described in any of the works on the 
English coinage. 

Dr. Loewe exhibited a silver Turkish 
coin, which he supposed to have been 
struck during the short usurpation of 
power by Mustapha IV., in a.p. 1806. 


MUTILATION AND DESTRUCTION OF CHURCH MONUMENTS. 


A veErY remarkable instance of inten- 
tional defacement of a monumental in- 
scription has recently been brought to 
light during researches connected with 
the great Shrewsbury Peerage case. It 
appears that in consequence of evidence 
afforded by Nash’s History of Worcester- 
shire, and by a MS. in the possession of 
Lord Lyttelton, the monument of Sir 
John Talbot in Bromsgrove Church had 
to be examined. One inscription, as given 
by Nash, was easily recognised; but the 
other was wanting; and in courts of law 
printed and manuscript inscriptions are 
not admissible as evidence. Although no 


signs of this particular inscription were — 


then evident, its publication by Nash in- 
duced a very close inspection ; and at last, 
under a coat of paint, traces of letters 
were found. The paint was then removed, 
and further traces were discovered ; but it 
would appear that the House of Lords did 
not feel satisfied in receiving the evidence 
of the remaining portions of the inscrip- 
tion; and some of the’ counsel on behalf 
of Earl Talbot went so far as to deny the 
possibility of the inscription being read. 
Sir F. Kelly more than once boldly as- 
serted, in his peculiar manner, that it 
could not be read; and the counsel for 
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other parties to the suit seemed also to 
suspect the possibility of the letters being 
deciphered. None of them, however, ap- 
pear to have suspected that the inscrip- 
tion had been intentionally destroyed, or 
defaced rather, because it is well known 
that so many of our church monuments 
are exposed to all sorts of injuries, that 
the defacement of an inscription three 
hundred years old would be nothing un- 
common. We gather, however, from Mr. 
Roach Smith’s letter in the “Morning 
Post” of the 20th ult., that the said in- 
scription had been mutilated “in a man- 
ner so carefully, and with such labour and 
painstaking, that those who perpetrated 
the sacrilegious deed believed they had 
removed the inscription for ever from 
mortal eyes.” From its peculiar position 
upon the altar-tomb it seems clear it 
could never have been injured by acci- 
dent ; and both Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. 
Waller* agree in protesting against the 
supposition that any accident could pos- 
sibly have chisseled off the letters in high 
relief, under a ledge or cornice; and yet 
up to the last we see the lawyers fighting 
against this conclusive evidence, and the 
Solicitor-General in summing up declaring 
that “it had been suggested that the in- 
scription upon the tomb had been wilfully 
obliterated; but he did not think the evi- 
dence bore out that suggestion!” Sugges- 
tion! why it is a downright assertion 
made by two persons who have devoted 
their lives to the study of ancient monu- 
ments; and now all who visit the monu- 
ment are convinced that for some im- 
proper object the mutilation was made, 
probably a long time since. Mr. Roach 
Smith makes no observation on the par- 
ticular circumstances in which this dis- 
puted inscription is made applicable; he 
cites the case merely as an instance of the 
insecurity of our church monuments; and 
in the same spirit his remarks are fol- 
lowed by a narration of several instances 
of vandalism, which we transcribe from 
the “ Morning Post” of the 25th ult. :— 


“To the Editor of the Morning Post. 


“Srr,—Referring to the letter of Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, published in your journal 
of the 19th inst., relative to the deface- 
ment of the inscription upon the Talbot 





@ The inscription as read by these gentlemen, 
ee any material discrepancy, is as fol- 
lows :— 
The Ladye Marguret hys 
fyrst wyfe bare to hym 
ili. sounes and five daughters. 
And Ladye Elizabeth hys 
seconde wyfe bare foure sonnes 
and foure daugh([ters}. 
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monument in Bromsgrove Church, and 
the destruction of monuments in other 
churches, having been for many years a 
collector of sepulchral inscriptions, I can 
fully confirm the latter portion of his 
statement. Not only have many inscrip- 
tions mentioned in Salmon’s History of 
Essex been subsequently destroyed, but 
others recorded in the much later his- 
tories of that county by Muilman and Og- 
borne, and some transcribed by my own 
hand within the last twenty-five years, do 
not now exist. 

“ My attention was first more especially 
called to the necessity for preserving tran- 
scripts of sepulchral inscriptions by wit- 
nessing the destruction and removal of 
monuments during the restoration of Leigh 
Church, in Essex, some twenty years since. 
On that occasion, a mural tablet in memory 
of one of England’s most distinguished ad- 
mirals—Admiral Nicholas Haddock—was 
destroyed, to say the least, by the most 
gross and culpable negligence; nor did 
the parish authorities consider themselves 
under any moral or legal obligation to re- 
store the monument thus destroyed by 
their own ignorant and clumsy workmen. 
Three other mortuary memorials, with 
arms and inscriptions emblazoned upon 
oak panel, were removed from the church. 
One of these was in memory of a Captain 
Rogers, who greatly distinguished himself 
during the Dutch wars; the others, from 
the armorial bearings, probably comme- 
morated a branch of the family of Hare, 
baronets, of Stowbardolph-hall, in Norfolk. 
For a long time these were stowed away 
in a lumber-room at the parsonage ; about 
ten years since they were lying upon the 
floor of the vestry, and from that day to 
the present they have not been restored 
to the walls of the church. Other in- 
scriptions, now missing, were probably de- 
stroyed at the same time. Subsequently 
to this, the churchwardens, before proceed- 
ing to another act of demolition, thought 
it more prudent to proceed by public ad- 
vertisement of their intentions; but ex- 
hibiting, at the same time, most extra- 
ordinary ignorance, called upon the de- 
scendants of one family to repair the 
tomb constructed by another, with whom 
they had not the remotest connection. 
No information supplied could convince 
the churchwardens of their absurdity, or 
divert them from their object ; and another 
tomb, of some local historical interest, with 
two inscriptions in Latin and English, was 
removed. 

“In the adjoining parish of Prittlewell, 
about forty years ago, one of the church- 
wardens appropriated a number of sepul- 
chral slabs from the interior of the church 
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for the purpose of paving his court-yard ; 
and only very recently, by the encroach- 
ment of a railway upon the property, they 
were removed, when I counted as many as 
nine, and there were probably others which 
I did not see. 

“A few years since, while engaged in 
a genealogical investigation, I went into 
Stepney churchyard for the purpose of 
verifying a transcript with the original 
slab, when, to my surprise, the fine un- 
mutilated blue ledger, within the short 
space of a month, had disappeared. I im- 
mediately applied to the rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Lee, respecting it, when I found the 
churchwardens had very coolly ordered it 
to be taken up for the purpose of paving 
the interior of the edifice, without, as far 
as I could learn, the least enquiry whether 
it were in accordance with the wishes of 
the descendants that the stone should be 
removed from over the remains of their 
ancestors, and placed for better preserva- 
tion inside the church. 

“At Bowers Gifford, in Essex, the 
churchwardens (there being at the time 
a resident rector) presented a gentleman, 
who owned an estate in the parish, with 
a most magnificent (though mutilated) 
monumental effigy, in brass, of Sir John 
Giffard, who died in 1348. During the 
space of ten years I made every enquiry 
to ascertain what had become of this 
monument, which I knew, from Salmon’s 
History of Essex, had formerly existed in 
the church, and found one person who 
had actually seen it. In this instance its 
removal was no doubt the means of its 
preservation, for it would probably have 
been sold for old brass if the gentleman 
in question had not accepted it; and he 
immediately restored it upon application. 

“ That monumental brasses should now 
and then be stolen or sold by avaricious 
sextons for old metal is, perhaps, not very 
remarkable, especially as they are often 
found lying detached from their slabs, no- 
body in the parish feeling interest enough 
to expend a few shillings in refixing them. 
Within the last few weeks, a friend of 
mine has purchased in London a brass, 
with inscription in black letter, recording 
a bequest, by the person commemorated, 
of certain charities to the parish. He has 
discovered that it belongs to a church in 
Norfolk, to which he is about to restore 
it, in the hope that it may be more se- 
curely preserved for the future. 

“I have here noticed but a few of the 
cases of this kind which have come under 
my notice, in corroboration of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s remarks ; were it necessary I could 
greatly extend them. 

“ Persons are almost invariably accus- 
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tomed to attribute the destruction of 
church monuments to the Puritans; they 
have truly quite enough to answer for in 
that respect, but from considerable ex- 
perience, after having visited a large num- 
ber of churches, it is my firm conviction 
that a far greater number of monuments 
have been mutilated and destroyed during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
than in the period of the Great Rebellion. 
It is also commonly supposed that church- 
wardens are the guardians and conservators 
of the ecclesiastical monuments; no doubt 
they ought to be, but experience shews 
that they are more frequently the spolia- 
tors.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ May 21, 1858. “K” 


Discovery of a Roman Viary Column.— 
In a recent number of the Bulletin Monu- 
mental, M. L. Rostan announces his dis- 
covery of a Roman viary column at St. 
Maximin (Var). It is called colonne imil- 
liaire ; but it is obviously a memorial of 
the reparation of the great military road 
(the Via Aurelia) upon the side of which 
it lay ; and which at that spot is still to 
be distinguished, nearly twenty-five feet 
wide. 

The column is upwards of seven feet 
high, and about two feet in diameter. It 
is inscribed :— 

TI . CLAUDIVS . DRVSI.F. 
CAESAR . AVG. GERM . 
PONT. MAX. 

TRIB . POT. Ill. COS. Til. 
IMP .V.P.P.REFECIT. 


The Via Aurelia, supposed to have been 
made by Caius Aurelius Cotta, led from 
Rome, by Tuscia or Etruria, and the Ma- 
ritime Alps, to Arles. In this route, as 
given in the Itinerary of Antoninns, occurs 
either at or near St. Maximin, where this 
inscription was found, the station Tegu- 
lata, which some antiquaries have asserted 
is represented by the modern St. Maximin ; 
but others have disputed its claims upon 
topographical grounds, and upon its dis- 
tance from the course of the Via Aurelia. 
It is probable that M. Roston’s interesting 
discovery will be of importance as regards 
the settlement of this disputed point. At 
all events, it is a valuable addition to the 
materials collected by M. de Canmont, 
through the Bulletin Monumental, for a 
better understanding of the topography of 
Roman Gaul, which is very defective. ‘The 
proprietor of the land upon which the 
column was found has placed it at the dis- 
posal of the mayor of St. Maximin. 
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Pilgrims’ signs: rectification. — The 
medizval leaden crepuxdia noticed in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine for March, have 
not been correctly understood by the Ar- 
cheological Association (see p. 649, ante). 
These curious little objects bear no resem- 
blance whatever to pilgrims’ signs, ex- 
cept as regards the material in which they 
are made; and any person intending to 
pass off imitations, as they are erroneously 
asserted to be, would have provided him- 
self with examples of veritable signacula, 
of which there are a great number in the 
British Museum, chiefly discovered upon 
the banks of the Thames. Several have 
been, from time to time, engraved in the 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE; and many plates 
and woodcuts, of the most important va- 
rieties, are given in the Collectanea An- 
tiqua, in which (if we remember rightly) 
they were first made known to the archxo- 
logical public. Some of these signs are 
of exceedingly good workmanship, as, for 
instance, that of St. Fiacre; and all are 
either so marked by inscriptions or reli- 
gious emblems, as to leave no doubt of 
their class and character in the minds of 
any one to whom they are at all familiar. 
At the same time, they are as distinct as 
possible from the leaden badges and figures 
referred to in our number for March, 
which at the same time appear to be per- 
fectly genuine,—not as pilgrims’ signs, but, 
as we have before stated, as children’s 
playthings, which, four hundred years after 
they had been fabricated to amuse an in- 
fantine generation, have served to puzzle 
and mislead grave men, and the members 
of an archeological society. Mr. East- 
wood, of 2, City-terrace, City-road, the 
owner of these medieval crepundia, will 
be happy to shew them, and to afford 
information respecting their discovery. 


Roman Leaden Seals.—Mr. Rolfe has 
recently procured from that great store- 
house of Rutupine antiquities, Rich- 
borough, two remarkable and rare ad- 
ditions to his former collections. They 
are leaden seals or bul/as of the Emperor 
Constantine, through which a string has 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCV. 
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passed in the manner of the papal bulls 
and other seals of the middle ages with 
which the antiquary is conversant. The 
one side is flat, the other convex; upon 
the former side is a portrait of the em- 
peror, laureated, in high relief, and 
around, — 


CONSTANTINVS P. AVG. 


The lettering and the bust remind us 
of the coins of the emperor; but there 
are peculiarities which shew that the 
matrix of the seals was cut especially for 
the purpose. 

The only engraved examples of similar 
seals are those in pl. xxxii. vol. xi. of the 
Collectanea Antiqua, which are chiefly 
from Brough, in Westmoreland. 'I'wo were 
found at Felixstowe. There are only a 
very few in the British Museum, and a 
few in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
the latter of which came also from 
Brough; but they never excited the in- 
terest they deserved, if, indeed, their real 
origin was detected. Mr. Rolfe, we hear, 
has signified his intention to add these in- 
teresting acquisitions to the Richborough 
collection in Mr. Mayer’s museum. 


Anglo-Saxon Antiquities.—During re- 
pairs of the high road leading from Wye 
to Dover, at the foot of the hill about a 
mile from Wye, a grave was laid open 
containing the skeleton of a man, with the 
umbo of a shield, a sword, a glass drink- 
ing-cup, and some smaller objects. The 
Rev. L. B. Larking lost no time in ob- 
taining the remains for the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society; and, on their part, he 
liberally rewarded the finder. Now, how- 
ever, it is reported the lord of the manor 
puts in a claim! Very recently the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries obtained some similar 
remains from the West of England; and 
they also were ordered to surrender by a 
lord of the manor. In both cases the 
fragile objects were procured solely for 
scientific purposes; and it is to be hoped 
that lords of manors will rather aid than 
obstruct the progress of antiquarian and 
historical researches. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


REMARKS ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF ST. ALBAN’S AND ITS 
HISTORIANS. 


Mr. Ursan,—The projected establish- 
ment of a new diocese, to be carved out of 
London and Rochester, and called the see 
of St. Alban’s, together with the restora- 
tion of the abbey church for a cathedral, 
call for some remarks on the claim of this 
ancient seat of learning to the honour to 
be conferred on it. 

The monastery of St. Alban’s having 
been one of the first founded in England, 
naturally became a place of much im- 
portance; and under the frugal adminis- 
tration of the Benedictine monks, the 
lands of the abbey soon increased in value, 
and several of its abbots were amongst 
the most accomplished scholars of their 
day. For it was the glory of St. Bene- 
dict’s reform to have substituted bodily 
labour for the supine indolence of Oriental 
asceticism; and by this means the Bene- 
dictines became the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in Europe, at once performing the 
offices of religion and instruction to a 
rude people, while they reduced the land 
to cultivation; having been, as M. Guizot 
has shewn,—whom no one will accuse of 
too great partiality to Romanism,—the 
great clearers of land in Europe :— 

** A colony, a little swarm of monks, settled in 
places nearly uncultivated, often in the midst of 
a pagan population,—in Germany, for example, 
or in Brittany; there, at once missionaries and 
labourers, they accomplished their double ser- 
vice through peril and fatigue.” 

Nor were they less energetic in the 
erection of churches and cells, by which a 
permanent improvement in the condition 
of the people was effected, and the founda- 
tion laid for the after development of 
the resources of the country : for it should 
always be recollected that the monasteries 
were the only schools in the middle ages 
where agriculture, horticulture, architee- 
ture, and the other domestic sciences were 
studied and brought to any degree of 
perfection. 

In the time of Abbot Eadmer, about 
the end of the tenth century, diligent 
search being made amongst the ruins of 
the old Roman city Verulam for materials 
wherewith to rebuild the abbey church of 
St. Alban, a number of books and rolls were 
discovered hidden in a crevice of the wall 
of an old palace, and amongst them was a 
book of singular beauty and finish, written 





in letters of gold, and bound in oaken 
boards, fastened with silk. This volume 
was in an unknown tongue, (probably 
Celtic, the language of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Verulam); but at length an old 
monk, by name Unwona, succeeded in de- 
ciphering it, and found that it contained 
the life and passion of St. Alban; which, 
being translated into Latin, was ever after 
held in high estimation by the monks. 
The other works, being found to relate to 
the heathen worship of the former inhabi- 
tants of Verulam, were committed to the 
flames, as were also the urns, vases, altars, 
vessels of glass, coins, and other remains 
which were turned up by the workmen 
whilst seeking for materials to rebuild the 
church. 

This account, although implicitly be- 
lieved by the ancient historians, must be 
received with some reservation by us, as 
the subsequent mysterious disappearance 
of the volume would lead to the inference 
that the original had never existed, and 
that the professed Latin translation was 
probably a pious fraud of the monks: but 
tradition, although not to be blindly fol- 
lowed, often expresses the ingenuous feel- 
ing of the age, and in this instance accounts 
for the general destruction of Roman re- 
maius in England, as remnants of the 
ancient heathendom. 

Although so remorseless in the destruc- 
tion of antiquities, the monks of the middle 
ages were not indifferent to the study of 
ancient learning ; and it is principally to 
these foundations that we owe the works 
of the classic writers which have been 
handed down to us. So early as the time 
of Abbot Paul, who succeeded to the mitre 
of St. Alban’s in July, 1077, a Scriptorium 
was established for enriching the library 
of the abbey with copies of valuable works, 
and was endowed by Robert, a Norman 
knight, with two parts of the tithe of his 
demesne at Hatfield, together with the 
tithes of Redburn, which were appro- 
priated for ever to the advancement of 
the cause of learning. Thus we see that 
the work of transcription was not per- 
formed by the monks in the ordinary 
course of their daily duties, but was a 
special avocation to be provided for by 
funds set apart for that purpose. 
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This institution of a Scriptorium ex- 
plains the cause why many of the monastic 
libraries were so rich in MSS., and also 
accounts for the extraordinary interpola- 
tions and anachronisms which occur in 
ancient writings; for it not unfrequently 
happened that several persons were oc- 
cupied at the same time in making tran- 
scripts of different authors, the abbot read- 
ing out of two or three books, passages 
alternately, while his amanuenses wrote 
to his dictation ; and in several instances 
we have the history of MSS. still existing, 
e.g., MS. Cotton Nero, D. vii., which was 
formerly in the library of St. Alban’s, where 
it was seen by Leland before the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. The compiler of 
this volume, which contains a list of the 
royal benefactors to the monastery from 
the time of Offa to King Richard IL., fol- 
lowed by notices of the popes from whom 
privileges had been obtained, and short 
memoirs of the different abbots, from 
Willegod to Abbot Ramryge, was Thomas 
Walsingham, the historian, who finished 
his task in 1380. The transcriber of it 
was William de Wylum; the illustrator, 
for it is filled in almost every page with 
portraits, was one Alan Strayler :— 

** Allanus Strayler circa depictionem presentis 
libri plurimum laboravit, et tres solidos et 
quatuor denarios sibi debitos pro coloribus con- 
donavit. 

Nomen pictoris Alanus Strailer habetur 

Qui, sine fine, choris celestibus associetur.” 

—fol. 108. 

It is only in a few instances that we 
find evidence of a MS. having been pre- 
pared or emended for transcription, as that 
of Wendover was by Matthew Paris ; who, 
instead of making his alterations whilst 
dictating to his amanuensis, appears to 
have emended an ancient copy of Wen. 
dover’s Chronicle, which he afterwards 
presented to St. Alban’s Abbey; thus shew- 
ing that he had no intention of appro- 
priating the labours of another to himself, 
although he had embodied the greater 
part of that work in his own. Indeed, it 
was a frequent practice with the monkish 
historians, instead of continuing a chronicle 
of acknowledged celebrity, to embody it, 
with some slight alterations and additions, 
in a work of their own, having no other 
object in so doing than of supplying their 
monastery with a more modern copy, bring- 
ing the narrative of events down to their 
own period. It is on this account that 
the writers of the later period are of 
comparatively little value, except for 
contemporary events, or when by any 
casualty the original works from which 
they have copied may have been lost. 
Thus in the case of Wendover, only one 
perfect MS. (Douce 207) is now extant, 
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while there are many copies of Matthew 
Paris and Matthew of Westminster, his 
continuators and copyists. What may 
have led to the great renown of Matthew 
Paris as an historian it is difficult to say, 
considering, as Mr. Coxe has justly ob- 
served, “that whenever he deviates from 
the text of Wendover, his alterations are, 
for the most part, to a more bald and in- 
elegant reading ;” but certain it is, that 
while Matthew Paris was renowned and 
quoted throughout the literary world, if 
we may use such an expression for the 
middle ages, Wendover, the original com- 
piler of the magnificent chronicle known 
as the first of the great chronicles of St. 
Alban’s, was almost forgotten, if we ex- 
cept the mention made of him in a MS. 
chartulary of St. Alban’s Abbey, written 
at the close of the fifteenth century, where 
he is described as “the man to whom the 
histwrians of England owe nearly all which 
they have,” before Mr. Coxe edited his 
edition for the Engli+h Historical Society, 
in 1841. 

While the Historia Minor, the real pro- 
duction of Matthew Paris, has never been 
considered worth printing, only a specimen 
being given by Wats, and a few extracts 
by Coxe,—who thus alludes to it in his 
introduction to Wendover: “The different 
style of language used in relating the 
same events as are recorded in the greater 
chronicle, the additional matter also with 
which it is supplied, would have made it 
necessary to print volumes in order to 
render a collation at all perfect. It does, 
indeed, seem extraordinary that such a 
collation should never have been made; 
still more so, perhaps, that the work itself 
never should have been printed, being, as 
it is, so entirely throughout the original 
work of Matthew Paris, and existing, at 
the present day, in the original hand- 
writing of its ingenious and learned com- 
piler ;’?—the other works of Matthew 
Paris, including his histories of the two 
Offas, kings of Mercia, and his lives of the 
three-and-twenty abbots of St. Alban’s, 
are printed in the folio edition of his 
works, edited by Wats, in 1640. 

The next in order of the St. Alban’s 
chroniclers is William de Rishanger, whose 
historical writings have been much neg- 
lected, although he occupied an important 
position as historiographer to Henry III. 
and Edward I., whose eventful reigns he 
has chronicled with admirable fidelity and 
minuteness, ever keeping clear of the two 
extremes into which the monkish histo- 
rians were apt to fall, ecclesiastical pre- 
judice against all measures of reform, 
which they were pleased to term innova- 
tions, and a servile flattery of the reign- 
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ing monarch; indeed, in some instances 
Rishanger’s affection for the popular cause 
is so manifest as to make us doubt whether 
he were not a partisan, as most of the 
contemporary historians were, of the fa- 
mous Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
in speaking of whose death he thus ex- 
presses himself :— 

“Comes autem Leicestrie cum se cognovisset 
vitam transitoriam mutare in eternam, con- 
gratulabatur; gratis ad locum martirii pro- 
peravit ut cognoscerent omnes, quod non invi- 
tus, non compulsus pateretur. Exemplo edoctus 
gloriosi Archipresulis Cantuarie et Martiris 
Thome, itaque in prima acie ut liberius agonem 
suum domino commendaret ultro se intromisit ; 
mox a comite Glovernize prosecutus dum fugere 
contempsit; solus ab omnibus precipue im- 
petitur, capitur, neci traditur morte probrosa, 
post capitis obcisionem pedem ejus detrunca- 
verunt, unde quondam pronosticum evenit in 
ipso temporis articulo sol obscuratus est et tenebree 
facte sunt super terram quasi dimidie hore 
spatio unde nonnulli miraculi exemplum et pro 
justicia pugnaverunt et in eodem loco animos 
deo reddiderunt.” 


We must not, however, draw too hasty 
a conclusion, for it certainly would appear 
strange that the historiographer royal 
should be accused of too great partiality 
to the rebels; and, a little further on in the 
book, Rishanger expressly declares himself 
free from any partisanship :— 

** Non ergo alicui si hee integre scribo adula- 
tionis seu indignacionis surrepat suspicio, nihil 
enim dabitur gratiw; sed sola veritas histori 
sine ‘ullo fuco mendacii posterorum producetur 
notitie.” 

In criticising the labours of Rishanger, 
there is one point more especially deserv- 
ing of observation—the paramount im- 
portance he attaches to the origin and 
progress of the dispute between Henry 
III. and his barons; which, as forming a 
leading feature in the history of the de- 
velopment of constitutional liberty, must 


be considered highly favourable to his 
character as an historian by every student 
of English history. Besides devoting no 
small part of his two chronicles to the 
history of the baronial wars, Rishanger 
has left a separate treatise, entitled, Nar- 
ratio de duobus Bellis apud Lewis et 
Evesham inter Regem Anglia et Barones 
suos, which has lately been published for 
the Camden Society; but, instead of this 
being an argument against the publication 
of the remainder of Rishanger’s works, 
it ought to be a strong incentive to ac- 
celerate the completion of this valuable 
set of histories: we shoukl then have the 
whole of the St. Alban’s chronicles in print : 
for Wendover, the original chronicler, to 
whose work all the subsequent histories 
are continuations, has been well edited by 
Mr. Coxe for the English Historical Society, 
and Matthew Paris has appeared under a 
variety of forms; but the most complete 
edition of his works is probably that by 
Wats, published in 1640, in folio, contain- 
ing the whole of his writings, except the 
Histcria Minor. It is also deserving of 
notice, that although Rishanger has been 
overlooked, his two continuators, John de 
Trokelowe and Henry de Blaneforde, 
were published so early as 1729, by Hearne. 
In making the preceding remarks, I have 
carefully refrained from offering any ob- 
servations on the valuable history (chiefly 
ecclesiastical) of Abbot Eadmer, the friend 
of aditinp Anselm, edited by Selden 
in 1622, or on the works of “Thomas 
Walsy ngham, the historian, edited in 
1603 ; because, although members of the 
monastery of St. Alban’s, their works 
were not included in the monastic regis- 
ters known as the Great Chronicles of 
St. Alban’s. W. D. H. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Mr. Ursan.—All particulars relating 
to the Bayeux tapestry are so interesting 
to the English public, that you will excuse 
my bringing to your notice two facts 
which seem unknown even to the Rev. 
John Collingwood Bruce, the last writer, 
if I am not mistaken, who undertook to 
elucidate that invaluable memorial of the 
past. 

From the time of its discovery, it was 
invariably ascribed to some Matilda, who 
was, of course, identified with the queen 
of the Conqueror. “ L’opinion commune 
& Bayeux,” says Father Montfaucon, “est 
que ce fut la reine Mathilde, femme de 
Guillaume le Conquérant, qui la fit faire. 
Cette opinion, qui passe pour une traditioa 


dans le pays, n’a rien que de fort vrai- 
semblable.” However, some writers con- 
tend that this princess took no part in 
this work, and ascribe it to another. My 
late friend, l’Abbé de la Rue, in an elabo- 
rate paper printed in the Archeologia, 
vol. xvii. pp. 85—109, supports the opinion 
that the tapestry was prepared at the 
command of Matilda, daughter of Henry 
I., King of England, and wife of Henry V., 
Emperor of Germany. . Lord Lyttelton 
(“ The History of the Life of King Henry 
II.,” third edition, 1769, 8vo., vol. i. 
p. 353), and Hume (“History of England,” 
vol. i., note F), entertained similar views. 

Now which of these opinions must we 
follow ? Neither of them, I think. The po- 
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pular tradition on which the two systems 
are founded is of no value; for the people, 
who so easily forget political events, could 
not keep up the memory of a piece of furni- 
ture, which they had only a few occasions 
to see very imperfectly. Does anybody 
object to the first part of my statement ? 
I will answer that, for instance, at Bor- 
deaux, where I live, and in the surround- 
ing country, there is not the least recollec- 
tion of the English, who ruled so long 
over Guienne. Go to Coutras, to the very 
spot whereon our Henri IV. fought a 
famous battle, and you will find no peasant 
acquainted even with the name of the 
king who wished for the country-people a 
boiled chicken on Sundays. I could afford 
a thousand instances of such oblivion, even 
of more recent events. 

At the same time, the people ascribed 
to a single individual the monuments of 
the same kind—the Roman camps toCesar, 
the causeways to Queen Brunehault, &c. 
The Druidic dolmens were accounted for as 
being Gargantua’s chairs, and the Roman 
amphitheatres, such as those of Toledo, 
Bordeaux, and Poitiers, were termed Palais 
Galienne, Palacios de la Galiana, and 
ascribed to Charlemagne, represented in 
the old romances of chivalry as the hus- 
band of Galiana, the daughter of Galafre, 
king of Spain. In one of them, which IL 
published in my younger days, at the late 
Mr. Pickering’s, we read that King Hugon, 
of Constantinople, had a rich blanket made 
by Matilda, a very gentle fairy, who gave 
it to him :— 

‘* Li cuvertures fud bons que Maseuz uverat, 

Une fée mult gente que li reis dunat. 

Melz en vaut li conreiz del tresor la amiral *.”” 

This seems to prove that the Matilda 
of the Bayeux tapestry is a mythic 
character. 

The second fact I promised to you will, 
to a certain extent, shake the story built 
on this long-embroidered chronicle, as 
M. Licquet terms it. It is, that it was 
not an unique copy. In an inventory of 
the furniture of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
drawn up in the year 1420, we find “ Ung 
grand tapiz de haulte lice, sanz or, de 
listoire du Due Guillaume de Normandie, 
comment il conquist Engleterre’.” Now, 
as it is certain that the Bayeux tapestry 
was, at the time, preserved in the cathe- 
dral church of that town, there were at 
least in existence two copies of the same 
work, and supposing that they were 
similar, which was the original ? 

Before bidding adieu to this topic, I 





® Travels of Charlemagne, p. 18, v. 430. 
> Les Ducs de Bourgogne, par M. le Comte de 
Laborde, Il¢ part., t. il. p. 277, No, 4277. 





must say that I do not pretend to have 
stated anything new. I have already 
pointed out the two passages as above in 
one of my books‘; but, as it might be 
expected, it was overlooked: I hope it will 
not be so in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGaAZzINeE, 

The GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE! It re- 
minds me that in the last number I read 
a very able paper on the Lives of Edward 
the Confessor, edited by Henry Richards 
Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. I have the greatest pleasure 
in saying that generally I concur in the 
praise given to this scholar; but I am 
afraid the reviewer went too far when he 
said that the reader perusing the descrip- 
tion of the new church at Westminster, 
with Mr. Luard’s literal translation an- 
nexed, might almost imagine that it is the 
present edifice’ being described. Let us 
examine the text and translation of the 
passage quoted, pp. 637, 638. 

V. 3. “A fundement lé e parfund.” Zé 
(wide) is forgotten in the translation, 
which must be, “with foundation wide and 
deep.” Mr. Luard seems not to have un- 
derstood the true meaning of @ in this 
instance, as well as in v. 6, p. 638, where 
it is wrongly joined to the word estoires ; 
and his translation ought to have been 
“with stories,” as in the following verse 
a mestrie was expressed by “ with skill.” 

But all this is nothing in comparison of 
the translation of the last verse. The old 
trouvere says that the refectory and dor- 
mitory and the offices were round the 
cloister :— 

* Refaitur e le dortur 
E les officines entur.”” 

Mr. Luard, seeing en tur in the manu- 
script, thought a tower was spoken of, and 
translated accordingly; when tw meant 
here “turn.” Such a mistake spoils the 
picture which the reviewer so positively 
promised us. 

He praises “ Mr. Luard’s ably compiled 
Glossary.” I have no doubt, before I 
glance at it, that it was drawn up with mas- 
terly skill; but, unfortunately, among the 
examples selected, I see two mistakes. 
The tirst is the word mairem, which never 
existed in old French, unless we read 
mairein (mod. Fr. merrain), which really 
means “timber.” The second is the in- 
finitive foldre, which I suppose was coined 
by the learned compiler. We had the pre- 
terite plural to/drent, and the future ¢ol- 





© Recherches sur le Commerce, la Fabrication 
et Usage des étoffes de soie, des draps dor et 
dargent, en Occident, pendant le moyen-dge. 
Vol. ii. p. 77, note 3. (Paris, 1854, 4to.) 

4 The description was written at least a cen- 
tury before the present edifice was built. 
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dra, toudra; but the infinitive was tolir 
(tollere). 
“* Covertement e senz noisir 
Lur quident ja le pui tolire.” 
** Ci serra ji_li reis envers Rou traitur, 
Qu’il li tol/dra sun frere e sa terre e s’onur‘.” 
* Ne vos toudra plein pé donurs,” 
** Toudra-nos-en la seignorie».” 

It seems fair for me to add that, if in 
this case there is any mistake, it was com- 
mitted before Mr. Luard, by French lexi- 
cographers, as the Benedictine monks, edi- 
tors of Du Cange’s Glossary, and by his 
continuator, D. Carpentier’. 

I hope the learned gentleman whose 
able publication suggested these remarks 
to me, will not be offended by them. In 
the middle ages, which he knows so well, 
very often French knights crossed over to 
take part in tournaments, and if they 
struck hard, it was because they had to 
deal with strong opponents. On ne frappe 
Sort que sur les forts.—But revenons & nos 
moutons ; or rather, to the tapestries made 
with their wool. 

Of these productions of the textile art, 
the most valuable, it is scarcely worth 
while to say it, are those on which are re- 
corded facts of contemporaneous history,-— 
chiefly when they exhibit, at the same time, 
good design and able workmanship. These 
last qualities shine with the utmost bril- 
liancy in a tapestry which I saw lately in 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and I have little 
doubt, although one must be very cautious 
in such explanations‘, that it refers to some 
point of English story in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps, as asserted by a local tradi- 
tion, to the marriage of King Henry VII.’s 
eldest son, Prince Arthur, with Catherine of 
Arragon, which took place November 14, 
1501. For the country in which these 
hangings were manufactured, everything 
leads me to believe that it was Flanders— 
far-famed for this kind of work, and where, 
from all parts of Europe, the best painters 


* Chronique des ducs de Normandie, par Be- 
noit, vol. i. p. 281, v. 5690. 

f [bid., p. 106, arg. 

s Ibid., p. 92, v.307. 

h Ibid., p. 96, v. 423. 

i Glossarium medie et infime Latinitatis, 
Didot’s edition, vol. vi. p. 600, 601, V°. Tollere ; 
and vol. vii. p. 318, col. 2, V°. Toldre. 

k In 1784, “A constant reader of the GENTLE- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE, and a well-wisher to Antiqua- 
rians,”’ as he terms himself, having recommended 
to Mr. Urban’s inspection a large piece of old 
tapestry that hanged in the shop of a broker in 
Harp-alley, London, the learned gentleman of 
St. John’s-gate gave a description of the tapestry 
above referred to, and shewed that it represented, 
not the triumphant entry into London of one of 
the English kings, perhaps of Henry VII. after 
the battle of Bosworth, but the history of Haman 
and Mordecai, expressed in the habits, &c. of the 
fifteenth or sixteenthcentury. (See GENT. MaG., 
vol. liv. pp. 268, 269.) 


sent their cartoons to be executed. When 
I consider with attention the style of the 
Magdalen College tapestry, I feel inclined 
to ascribe it, if not to Holbein, born in 
1498, at least to a first-rate artist of the 
same school. But to study it profitably, 
not only in an artistic point of view, but on 
account of historical likenesses, and of cos- 
tumes, it should be necessary to have 
accurate photographs of all the tapestry, 
if the owners of this treasure do not in- 
tend to publish it immediately in colours 
as it is. In England, where the love of 
antiquity is so much spread, Tapestries 
have been long neglected, while on the 
Continent hangings of an inferior interest 
have given rise to extensive and costly 
publications. Of such works in Britain I 
am not aware!; and perhaps it would 
not be altogether impossible to make a 
textile history of England, if such tapes- 
tries as the “tapiz de l’ystoire messire 
Bertran du Guesclin, fait & or en divers 
lieux,” preserved in the treasury of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, and “la tappicerie de 
Vistoire de Fremigny,” which was kept in 
1501 at Blois, in the hall where sate the 
King of France", were recovered. In 
such a set, beginning with the Bayeux 
tapestry, and continued with that at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Coventry", that of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, although, like the latter, 
comparatively modern, should not be the 
least conspicuous.—I am, &e., 
FRANCISQUE-MIcHEL, F.S.A. L. & Se., 
Professor at the Faculty of Letters of Bordeaux, 
Correspondent of the Institute of France, &c. 


Oxford, June 19, 1858. 





1 The only published historical tapestry which 
I know of, is the very curious one which was 
formerly in the House of Lords, and which re- 
presented the defeat of the invincible armada 
under Queen Elizabeth, in 1588. It was engraved 
by John Pine, in 1739, in three folio sheets. In 
1802, J. Carter, in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
vol. lxxii. part Ist, p. 294, col. 1, informed his 
friends ‘‘who are zealous in the study of anti- 
quity, though their names are not registered as 
professed antiquaries, and the publick,” that the 
famous tapestries late in the Prince’s and Paint- 
ed Chambers, Westminster, were about to be 
published by him. We do not know whether he 
carried his plans into execution. 

m Recherches sur le Commerce ... des étoffes 
de soie, &c., vol. ii. p. 393, 398. 

2 See the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, Vol. lix., for 
the year MpccLxxxIx., p. 991, col. 1, 1184, col. 2; 
vol. Ix. p. 233, col. 2; vol. lxiii. p. 813, col. 1, 2. 
—In the first of these places referred to, OBsER- 
VATOR very justly remarks, relating to the Co- 
ventry tapestry, that ‘‘a copy from this piece 
would make a good plate.” it was described at 
length in the “History and Antiquities of the 
City of Coventry,’ published by Rollason and 
Reader, 12mo. pp. 187—191. 

In other places of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE (vol. liv. p. 743, col. 1; Ixix. pp. 661, 662, 
and 1xx. pp. 423—425, 712, col. 2), there is a de- 
scription of a tapestry formerly in the Painted 
Chamber, Westminster, which related to the 
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ADDISON’S SUPPOSED PORTRAIT. 


Mr. UrBan,—The mystery which in- 
volves the presence of Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine’s portrait at Holland-house is not 
likely to be solved, except on the pre- 
sumption of an interchange of pictures 
between that gentleman and Sir S. Fox. 
The Countess of Warwick, after the death 
of her son in 1721, went to reside in Ad- 
dison’s house at Bilton: in 1726 Mr. Mor- 
rice, son-in-law of Bishop Atterbury, and 
later, Mr. Shippen, resided at Holland- 
house, which in 1748 was untenanted, and 
in decay. About 1762 Henry Fox pur- 
chased the estate, and restored the build- 
ings and park; probably then it was that 
the portrait of Sir A. Fountaine was hung 
upon the renovated walls. 

I may add to my former notes of Sir 
Andrew, that he was educated at Christ- 
church, Oxford, under the accomplished 
Dean Aldrich, whose taste in music, art, 
and architecture, we may well believe, in 
no slight degree influenced the mind of 
his pupil. In 1701 he went with Lord 
Macclesfield on his embassy to the Electress 
Sophia; and in 1707, with Thomas, Lord 
Pembroke, and Lord Lieut. of Ireland, he 
passed over to Dublin, where he introduced 
Swift to that nobleman. Pope,also,an early 
friend, but afterwards, attaching himself 
to Lady Suffolk in preference to Queen 
Caroline, an enemy, has immortalized him 
by his satirical and unjust aspersions :— 


“..... Annius, crafty seer, with ebon wand 
And well-dissembled emerald on his hand, 
False as his gems and cankered as his coins.’ 

Dvunctap, IV, 347—9. 

His correspondence with Cosmo de Me- 
dici is still in existence. He was an ex- 
cellent Anglo-Saxon scholar, and in Hickes’ 

Thesaurus Septentrionalis is a treatise 

by his hand on Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 

Danish coins. And this is the man of 

whom Lord Macaulay says, “ His image, 

skilfully graven, is in Poets’ Corner ; it re- 
presents him as we conceive him, clad in 
his dressing gown, and freed from his 
wig :” the handsome Englishman to whom 
Leibnitz pays this high compliment, “ Not 
to speak of your wit, your good looks, or 
rather your beauty, remains engraved in 
the ladies’ imagination, and makes as 
much noise at court as your learning 
does among savans who have had the 
advantage of your acquaintance :” a very 
different description from the Saturnine 
features to which Addison makes claim. 

His coat of arms, with supporters, appears 

in the list of subscribers to Dart’s Can- 

terbury, 1724, immediately after the 
bishops, and at the head of the laymen ; 
he was at the time Vice-Chamberlain to 
the Princess of Wales. 

Curious to add, there is a family which 
bears the name of Fountaine-Addison. 

Iam, &e., 
MacKENZIE WALCOTT. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Voice of Christian Life in Song, 
(Nisbets), is an account of hymns and 





siege of Troy, and a conjecture concerning this 
old record, ‘* where every object,” says AN ART- 
Ist, “could delight and inform the mind in 
which way our forefathers displayed themselves 
in the fair face of the day, in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries.” 

Among the collections relating to British 
topography, bequeathed to the Bodleian Library 
in the year 1799, by the late Richard Gough, 
Esq., there are three large portions of the ta- 
pestry maps which formerly lined the hall at 
Weston, in Warwickshire, the seat of William 
Sheldon, Esq., in the reign of Henry VIII., who 
first introduced tapestry-weaving into England, 
of which those three large maps were the earliest 
specimen. These fragments contain a section 
of the centre of the kingdom, including the coun- 
ties of Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, 
Warwick, Gloucester, and Oxford, with the 
north part of Berks. Two of them are eight 
yards wy one and a quarter; the third smaller. 
These should not be neglected. 








hymn-writers from the earliest times down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
author does not appear to have been a 
very extensive reader, or to have given 
much previous consideration to the sub- 
ject; but the work is, perhaps, none the 
less valuable on this account, because the 
conclusion he arrives at is the same as that 
of others who have investigated the sub- 
ject more deeply, namely, that the Chris- 
tian Church possesses the materials for a 
hymnal suited for every purpose, private 
and congregational. 

There is no lack of hymn-books in the 
Church of England; we have seen a list of 
nearly seven hundred different collections, 
but none of them come up to the standard 
required to make a fitting companion to 
our incomparable Book of Common Prayer. 
Two of the most recent and most popular, 
that of the S. P. C. K., also that of Mr. 
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Kemble, ignore the ancient hymns of the 
Church altogether—an omission the more 
inexcusable on account of the very beauti- 
ful English renderings which Mr. Chand- 
ler, Mr. Copeland, and others have given. 
We regret to see that the author of this 
volume has not availed herself of the 
labours of former translators, but has given 
fresh translations, bald and unmusical, and 
which, although generally faithful, fail to 
convey the beauties of the originals. The 
first verse of the well-known hymn Dies 
Tra, for instance, is thus translated :— 
** Lo, the Day of Wrath, the Day, 

Earth and Heaven melt away, 

David and the Sybil say.” 
A translation which will instantly call to 
mind the immeasurable superiority of Dr. 
Irons’ :— 

“ Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 

See! once more the Cross returning— 

Heaven and earth in ashes burning.” 

We rejoice to see attention drawn to 
these ancient treasures, because the more 
they become known, the better will they 
be appreciated. The author does not ap- 
pear to be so well acquainted with our 
English hymn writers of the seventeenth 
century as with the late ones, many 
beautiful compositions being omitted. Of 
the influence of the Wesleyan hymn-book 
upon the methodists, she thus writes :— 

“Those hymns are now sung in collieries 
andcopper-mines. Howmany has their hea- 
venly music strengthened to meet death 
in the dark coal-pit! on how many dying 
hearts have they come back, as from a 
mother’s lips, on the battle-field! beside 
how many death-beds have they been 
chanted by trembling voices, and listened 
to with joy unspeakable! how many have 
they supplied with prayer and praise, from 
the first thrill of spiritual fear to the last 
rapture of heavenly hope! They echo 
along the Cornish moors as the Christian 
miner is borne to his last resting-place ; 
they cheer with heavenly messages the 
bondage of slavery; they have been the 
first words of thanksgiving on the lips 
the liberated negro; they have given 
courage to brave men and to suffering 
women; theyhave been a liturgy engraven 
on the hearts of the poor ; they have borne 
the name of Jesus far and wide, and have 
helped to write it deep on countless 
hearts.” 


Mr. Boun’s LipraRies. 


Two additions have recently been made 
to the new historical series, of which the 
volume for this month is by far the most 
important. Diary and Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the Ad- 

9 


miralty in the Reigns of Charles IT. and 
James II. With Lifeand Notesby Ricuarp, 
LorD BraYBROOKE. 6th Edit. 4vols.12mo. 
(Bohn.)—In our last number it was our 
fortune to supply our readers with a brief 
memoir of Richard, Lord Braybrooke, from 
the able pen of one who knew him well, and 
we have now to announce the most lasting 
monument to his memory in the shape of 
a sixth edition of the work by which he 
is chietly known to the public. This edi- 
tion is a reprint of the fourth, in a neat 
and convenient form, with numerous good 
portraits, in which the likenesses are care- 
fully preserved. In his preface to the 
fourth edition Lord Braybrooke had said, 
“The memoirs of Samuel Pepys, and the 
history of his short-hand diary, have been 
so long well known to the literary world, 
tht the fourth edition of the work can 
hardly require any formal or lengthened 
introduction.” After this, nothing more 
remains to be said, but to recommend 
those who are not already possessed of 
this most amusing book to lose no time 
in procuring it, now that it is placed 
within the reach of all. 

The other addition to this department is 
Mr. Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adherents, illustrated with half-a- 
dozen portraits. Mr. Jesse has a peculiar 
manner of his own of bringing in anec- 
dote upon anecdote, fact upon fact, each 
and every one apparently isolated, yet all 
bearing upon one point, so that while any 
one may read this volume as a collection 
of entertaining anecdotes, he may, at the 
same time, master all the leading events 
connected with the fortunes of both Pre- 
tenders and their followers. 


To the Illustrated Library, the ad- 
ditions are, The Parables of Frederick 
Adolphus Krumacher, with forty illus- 
trations on wood, by the brothers Dalziel. 
These fables, which have beenso exceedingly 
popular in Germany, are not so well-known 
here in their collective form, yet one by 
one they have made their appearance in 
most of the religious periodicals, and well 
deserve the patronage they have received. 
There is a quiet religious tone about them, 
and an air of simplicity, that renders the 
moral almost as interesting to children as 
the fable itself. Rose’s translation of 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, volume I., has 
also been added. Prefixed, is a memoir of 
the translator, by Charles Townsend, from 
which we learn that he died in 1843, hav- 
ing reached the age of 68. This trans- 
lation is generally admitted to be the best 
that has appeared, and in this popular 
form will go far towards making the read- 
ing public as familiar with Ariosto as 
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they can ever hope to become by means of 
a translation. 

Fosteriana is the only recent addition 
to the Standard Library; it is edited 
Mr. Bohn, and consists of scraps and de- 
tached extracts from John Foster’s minor 
reviews and writings. Those who are ac- 
quainted with this author will doubtless 
regard this as a valuable companion to his 
larger and better-known essays. 

A second part of Lowndes’ Bibdliogra- 
pher’s Manual has also been issued. Con- 
sidering the real value of this work, and 
the vast amount of information it contains, 
and the labour that Mr. Bohn has already 
bestowed upon it, it is perhaps hardly 
generous to cavil at the deficiencies most 
book-readers will observe. They are nume- 
rous, too numerous, and should have been 
remedied ; but whether the public could 
have been depended upon to support a 
better and necessarily more expensive work, 
we are unable to judge. One thing there 
can be no mistake about, and that is, 
that a good bibliography of British litera- 
ture is required. 





Preface to the Sixth Edition of “ Tom 
Brown’s School-Days.”—In issuing this 
preface separately, Mr. Hughes has honestly 
and fearlessly thrown down the gauntlet, 
and challenged the critics and detractors 
of his remarkable book. We admire his 
courage and self-confidence, and we cheer- 
fully bear our testimony to the merit of 
his book on the whole, but on the parti- 
cular point on which he asks for a verdict, 
we are bound to say honestly that we 
must agree with the general voice in 
giving it against him. The first part of 
his book, relating to his really boyish 
days, is admirable and inimitable, because 
perfectly true to nature; but the latter 
part, in which the boy is passing into the 
man, is by no means equal to the former. 
There is a great deal too much of ser- 
monizing, which is not natural at that 
age; it is an attempt to take an unfair 
advantage of his readers, and preach to 
them when they are not expecting a ser- 
mon, and are not prepared for it; and the 
consequence is, that the greater part of 
his readers avenge themselves by quietly 
skipping the sermon. We have heard 
much also from old Rugbeians of his in- 
justice to old Rugby before the time of 
Arnold, and of the arrogant conceit which 
seems to be one of the features of the 
Arnold school. There is much truth in 
the observation of F. D. in the letter 
printed in this preface. Excellent as the 
system and practice of our public schools 
are for the generality of boys, there are 
many for whom they are not at all suitable. 
GENT. Maa. Vou. CCY. 
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We have heard sad stories, some of which 
we know to be only too true, of most 
barbarous savage cruelty being tolerated, 
and of amiable, clever, well-disposed boys, 
but of timid and sensitive temperament, 
being worried and bullied even to death; 
and no ingenuity can make us believe 
that when the system is allowed to be 
carried to this excess, it can be right. 

The new system established at Radley 
has, perhaps, hardly yet had a fair trial. 
It has many obvious advantages, and 
seems in many respects better suited for 
the sons of gentlemen who are wished to 
be brought up as gentlemen, than the 
coarse, vulgar slang, the roughness and 
brutality of Westminster or Winchester. 
Those who have been brought up under 
the old system will of course abuse the 
new one, and be honestly prejudiced against 
it, on the ground that it is calculated to 
make the boys milk-sops ; but this remains 
to be proved; hitherto we have not ob- 
served any symptoms of it. We cannot 
see that allowing each boy a separate bed- 
room, or cell, to sleep in unmolested, is 
more likely to make him a milk-sop than 
putting him into the same bed-room with 
twenty other boys, two or three of whom 
are notorious bullies, who will allow him 
no peace, and will treat him as their slave. 
Nor can we see that a poor innocent child, 
fresh from home, is likely to turn out the 
better man, or even the more hardy boy, 
from the certainty of having something 
thrown at his head if he dares to kneel 
down to say his prayers, as he has always 
been accustomed to do. We trust that the 
authorities of our public schools will read 
and carefully digest “Tom Brown’s School- 
Days,” and will see whether judicious re- 
form may not be introduced without de- 
stroying the manly independence of our 
boys; especially whether the long rooms, 
or galleries, may not be converted into 
decent dormitories by introducing wooden 
partitions between the beds, after the 
fashion of the medieval dormitories, as has 
been adopted at Radley. This would itself 
cure some of the worst evils of the old sys- 
tem, and we believe that the number of boys 
who sleep in the same space is very nearly 
the same, excepting when they are dis- 
gracefully crowded, as is still sometimes 
the case to an extent which would not be 
tolerated in our workhouses or gaols. 





The Life and Times of Frederick 
Perthes. Crown 8vo., 464 pp. (Edin- 
burgh: Constable.)—This fourth edition, 
in a cheaper and more condensed form, 
may reasonably be expected to have a still 
larger circulation than its predecessors 
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have had, for although abridged, all that 
is of general interest is retained, and the 
book is brought within the reach of a far 
wider circle than before. The character 
of Perthes and a sketch of his life we 
brought before our readers when the work 
first appeared, and it is unnecessary here 
to repeat an eulogium upon it. Anyone 
who wishes to be acquainted with the his- 
tory and literature of Germany for the 
last sixty years must read this book: and 
many more will be interested in the per- 
sonal character of a religious man, and a 
man of extraordinary energy and persever- 
ance, who exercised considerable influence 
by dint of his upright character in a time 
of general laxity of morals and indifference 
in religion. Perthes passed through a 
fiery ordeal unscathed, and has left behind 
him a name which will long be regarded 
with respect and admiration. 


Milton's Paradise Lost ; with Illustra- 
tions by John Martin. Imp.4to. (London: 
H. Washbourne and Co.)—Martin’s ge- 
nius was of no common order. In search 
of objects for his pencil he travelled beyond 
the tracks of ordinary mortals, and entered 
those precincts which are closed to all but 
the very few who, like himself, could gaze 
on the things unseen, and photograph the 
spiritual. Such did John Martin when he 
sketched the Pandemonium, of which an 
engraving is given in the first number of 
this new edition of Milton. Martin is less 
felicitous in his terrestrial scenes. Eden 
and the Temptation, the subject of the 
second plate, was too commonplace for 
him; it afforded no scope for an imagina- 
tion which delighted itself most in events 
combining the supernatural with the real, 
and of which some other scenes in Milton 
gave an opportunity for the display. 

Anaccompanying advertisement informs 
us that the first edition of this work was 
published at twenty guineas, and that the 
new one, on the largest paper, containing 
the same plates, which appear almost equal 
to the early impressions, will be sold at 
one-seventh of the original price. Un- 
questionably it is the best illustrated edi- 
tion of the poet ever published. 


The Indian Rebellion ; its Causes and 
Results. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Durr, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)—Dr. Duff, it ap- 
pears, addressed a series of letters to the 
“Edinburgh Witness,” detailing the pro- 
gress of the rebellion, and the means taken 
to suppress it, interweaved with comments 
of his own. These letters are now re- 
printed, and are valuable, inasmuch as 
they contain many sage opinions respect- 
ing the English rule over that country ;— 
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Dr. Duff, from his long residence there, 
being no mean authority. 


Choice Notes from “ Notes and Queries.” 
(Bell and Daldy.)—A “selection of curious 
articles” is by no means a new idea, for 
even so early as 1732 two volumes of ex- 
tracts from our then contemporary, “Fog’s 
Journal,” made their appearance, and in 
later times the Rev. John Walker pub- 
lished four volumes of selections from a 
more illustrious work ; and now the wor- 
thy editor of that useful receptacle for 
pleasant gossip, ‘Notes and Queries,” is 
busily engaged in extracting the wheat 
from the chaff, which he proposes to bring 
hefore the world in the shape of “ Choice 
Notes.” The first volume is ready; it 
contains a large number of the best histo- 
rical notes that have appeared, and will be 
followed by others on folk-lore, biography, 
&e., which, if as well selected and as inter- 
esting as the present, cannot fail to be 
successful. 


The Natural History of British Pasture 
Grasses. By James Buckman. (Ciren- 
cester: Bailey.)—Professor Buckman in 
this little volume has condensed a large 
body of valuable information respecting 
the various grasses, their cultivation, dis- 
eases, and produce, It is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and is, we are glad to see, published 
in a cheap form. 


On Medicine and Medical Education : 
Three Lectures by W.T. GaAtRDNER, M.D. 
(Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox.)—The 
first of these Lectures, delivered to the 
students of the Medical School of Edin- 
burgh in 1856, contains some very salu- 
tary advice on the studies to be pur- 
sued, and on the medical profession ge- 
nerally ; as also do the other two—“ On 
the Medical Art considered in connection 
with Popular Education,” and “On Medi- 
cine as an Art.” 


A Catalogue of the Portraits painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. By WiLtlAM 
Corton, Esq. (Longmans.)—Intendced as 
a supplement to his life of that artist. Mr. 
Cotton appears to have taken great pains 
in the compilation of this catalogue, which 
will be of great service to collectors, and 
to admirers of Sir Joshua. 


Pope: Additional Facts concerning his 
Maternal Ancestry. By Ropert Daviks, 
F.S.A. (Russell Smith.)—Prompted by 
Mr. Hunter’s tract on the descent and 
family relations of Pope, Mr. Davies ex- 
amined the records of the Corporation 
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of York, and has discovered some further 
traces of Pope’s family in that city, which 
will be of interest to such persons as are 
well up in Pope’s personal history. 





Geological Difficulties of the Age Theory. 
By ANDREW Taytor. (Edinburgh: Len- 
drum.)—Is in answer to Mr. Peter Bayne, 
who has written some work in defence of 
Hugh Miller’s “Testimony of the Rocks.” 





An Introduction to Grammar on its 
true Basis. By B. H. Smart. (Long- 
mans.)—Mr. Smart, in this little work, has 
taken some trouble to put together some 
thoughts which very few people will care 
to read. To the teacher it will impart 
nothing new, and the style and manner 
will place it beyond the grasp of the 
learner. 





The Laws and Practice of Whist, by 
Ca ess, (Hardwicke,) has reached a third 
edition, and bids fair to become the stand- 
ard authority, vice Hoyle superannuated. 





Tradesmen’s Tokens issued in Leices- 
tershire in the Seventeenth Century, by 
THomas NortTH, reprinted from the 
Leicestershire Archeological Society’s 
Transactions, will not only be useful to 
local collectors, but the Introduction 
contains information of a more general 
character. 





The Voice of the Last Prophet : A Prae- 
tical Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
By the Rev. Epwarp HUNTINGFORD, 
D.C.L. (Skeffington).— Our space does 
not permit us to indulge in apocalyptic 
discussion, even if our taste impelled us— 
which, by the way, it does not; we must 
therefore content ourselves with announc- 
ing the present addition to the books on 
the subject. One thing we may observe, 
namely, that while Dr. Huntingford is very 
eloquent about Rome, Protestantism, and 
other matters relating to a portion of 
Europe, the East appears to be overlooked 
almost entirely. Would he have us believe 
that the “Voice of the Last Prophet” is 
not intended to affect four-fifths of the 
human race? Like many others, Dr. 
Huntingford appears to have limited his 
observation to too small a sphere. 





Peace: a Poem. By F. BOLINGBROKE 
Rippans, LL.D. (London: Hall, Virtue, 
and Co.)—This volume, elegantly printed 
on cardboard, bound in bright blue cloth, 
with an engraving of Landseer’s well- 
known picture, “ Peace,” contains exactly 
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twenty four-line stanzas, of which the first 
will serve as a specimen :— 
* Peace! white-robed daughter of the sky, 
Descend with downy, dewy wings, 
To the vexed nations now draw nigh— 
Thy presence brightest blessings brings.” 





Marriage: a Religious Poem. By a 
Trinity College Prizeman. (Hatchards.)— 
A little drochure called into existence by 
the marriage of the Princess Royal. 





The Cure of Souls, by the Rev. Gro. 
ARDEN, (Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker,) 
—is one of those useful manuals which 
the increased activity of the Church in 
the present day has called into existence. 
It is intended as a companion work to 
the same author’s, “ Breviates from Holy 
Scripture,” and contains the Offices for the 
Visitation and Communion of the Sick, 
with various admonitions, prayers, passa- 
ges of Holy Scripture, &c., and may be 
used either by the clergyman or by the 
sick person, or by both jointly. 





PaMPHLETS. 


We have received a List of Books 
printed in England prior to the year 1600, 
in the Library of the Society of the King's 
Inn, Dublin. By W. Hata, the Librarian. 
As may be supposed, this list contains 
the titles of many works well known to 
collectors of early printed books, and of 
some also that are rare. The example set 
by the “Society of the King’s Inns” is a 
good one, and we should like to see it 
followed by other corporations. The 
following work, for instance, is one that no 
person would ever dream of looking for in 
Dublin :— 

“ Hereafter ensueth the ancient seuerall 
customes of the seuerall mannors of Steb- 
bunhuth, (Stepney,) and Hackney, within 
the county of Middlesex, which were pe- 
rused, viewed, and approved by the lorde 
of the saide mannors, and by all the copi- 
hold tennants of the saide suerall mannors, 
many yeeres past, and which customes bee 
nowe againe newlie and fullie considered 
off, ratified, allowed, and approued by the 
right honourable Henry lorde Wentworth, 
lorde of the saide seuerall mannors, as in 
the seuerall articles and agreements her e 
after following are expressed, the tenth 
day of Nouember 1587, &c.” 

Vaval Rank, as expressed by its present 
Titles, a Naval Wrong, and a National 
Injury, by Navavis, (Hamiltons,) is a 
plea for a fresh classification of naval 
rank, so as to place both services on a 
par. 
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The Teaching of the Anglican Divines 
of the Time of James I. and Charles I. on 
the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, by 
the Rev. H. C. Groves, (J. H. and Jas. 
Parker,) is intended to shew, by means 
of extracts, that the principal divines of 
the periods mentioned did not hold such 
high views as they have been represented 
to do both by Mr. Keble and by Dr. 
Pusey. 





The English Episcopate. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Waxrcor.—The first 
part only of this work has appeared, con- 
taining the Diocese of London: it is in- 
tended to comprise memoirs of all the 
bishops who have filled the various British 
and colonial sees. 


The Character and Place of Wickliffe 
as a Reformer. Ry HERBert COWELL. 
(J. H. and Jas. Parker).—An essay which 
gained the Stanhope Prize for 1857; 
gained, we imagine, rather from the ab- 
sence of active competition than on ac- 
count of intrinsic merit. 
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Some Observations on the Laity in 
Church Synods, (Exeter: Clifford,) are 
addressed to members of the Church of 
England, advocating the admission of the 
laity—a privilege which Church members 
possess in America, and which will pro- 
bally be conceded to them here, whenever 
Convocation itself is remodelled. 


The Money-Bag. (Oakey.)—A monthly 
magazine introducing questions of finance, 
banking, and other money matters, is a 
sign of the times shewing that these ab- 
struse questions are being taken up by a 
larger number of persons than heretofore. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal is pub- 
lished by an association of ladies banded 
together for the purpose; is intended to 
support women’s rights, exhibit women’s 
capabilities, and raise the general tone of 
women’s aspirations. 


The Geologist. (Simpkin and Co.)— 
A popular monthly magazine of Geology, 
appears to be ably conducted, and likely 
to popularize this interesting science. 
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AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


May 1. 

China.—An imperial edict has been is- 
sued degrading Governor Yeh for not 
taking measures to control and soothe 
the Europeans, and appointing Kwang 
Tung in his place. 

France.—The Revenue for the year is 
estimated at £70,929,123. 


May 8. 


The Queen of Portugal, late the Prin- 
cess Stephanie of Hohenzollern, having 
been married by proxy to the King of 
Portugal, is now in this country, on the 
way to her new home, and during her stay 
here has been a guest of the Queen’s. 


May 10. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Tomb.—Mr. 
E. J. Treffry, of Fowey, Cornwall, publishes 
the following account : “ The great Duke’s 
sarcophagus, now in St. Paul’s, was wrought 
and polished by steam-power in the parish 
of Luxulyan, in this county, in the field 
in which the huge ‘ boulder’ stone of por- 
phyry, weighing upwards of seventy tons, 


nearly the whole of it above the surface of 
the ground, had been standing for ages. 
It is not a figure of speech, but a fact, that 
the Continent had been searched in vain 
for a sepulchral stone sufficiently grand 
for a sarcophagus that should contain the 
mortal remains of the great Duke. That 
stone was at last found in Cornwall, and 
the whole of the work was executed by 
workmen in the employ of the Treffry 
estate, whose representatives were en- 
trusted with the matter throughout. The 
cost of this unparalleled tomb was 1,100/.” 

The New Matrimonial and Divorce 
Court sat this day for the first time, the 
judges being Lord Campbell, Lord Chief 
Baron Pollock, and the Judge Ordinary, 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell. Five decrees of 
divorce were pronounced. 


May 20. 


London Brewers.—The old-established 
firm of Calvert and Co., of Upper Thames- 
street, have found it necessary to call their 
creditors together and ask for time to 
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pay their debts, amounting to £1,485,000 ; 
the assets are considerably larger, and 
among other things they return 359 public- 
houses of which they have the freeholds 
or hold leases, every one of which was 
bound to take no other than Messrs Cal- 
vert’s porter. 
May 29. 

Restoration Service.— The Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury having decided 
that the service to commemorate the 
Nativity and Restoration of Charles II. 
should no longer be observed, the service 
was of the ordinary character, and no 
reference made to the festival formerly 
observed. 

JUNE 1. 


Prince Albert, who is now on a visit to 
Germany, is said whilst at Coburg to have 
signed the document by which he made 
over his hereditary rights to the Duchy of 
Coburg to his second son. The reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg has no children, and 
Prince Albert, who is the nearest agnate, 
is detained by his position in England. 
As there would be some inconvenience in 
the Prince of Wales, who will be King 
of England, being reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, the second son has 
been selected. The young Prince is shortly 
expected at Berlin, and will remain some 
time in Germany, to prepare himself for 
his position as a German prince. Prince 
Albert has had a long interview with the 
King of Prussia. 

The Great Shrewsbury Case.—The judg- 
ment of the House of Lords was this day 
delivered in favour of Earl Talbot, but 
from its great length we are compelled to 
defer our summary till next month. 


JUNE 9. 


National Society.—At a meeting of this 
Society, presided over by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, it was s!ated 
that 1,672,445 children were receiving 
education in Church schools in England 
and Wales, and that the receipts from 
subscriptions, endowments, and children’s 
pence amounted to £682,475. 


JUNE 11. 


The Adelphi Theatre is now in course 
of demolition; a new and more splendid 
theatre will be created on the old site. 
Astley’s, the Olympic, and Covent-garden 
have also been rebuilt within the last few 
years. 

Naples.—In consequence of the urgent 
demands of the British Government, the 
King of Naples has delivered the “ Cagliari” 
over to the English representative, and 
has awarded £3,000 to the two English 
engineers, Park and Watt, who were on 
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board at the date of the illegal seizure. 
The vessel and crew have been restored 
to the Sardinians, who will claim, and 
probably receive, some compensation for 
the detention. 


A Commission De Lunatico Inquirendo 
has been sitting to test the date when Sir 
Henry Meux, bart., became of unsound 
mind. Sir Henry is the senior partner in 
a large brewery, which had been so profit- 
able, that, in addition to keeping a very 
liberal establishment, he had succeeded 
in raising the value of his estate from 
£200,000 to nearly £600,000. Two years 
ago he married a young lady of nineteen, 
the daughter of Lord Ernest Bruce, and 
by her had one son. First he made a will 
bequeathing a large annuity to his wife 
in case she survived him, and by a codicil 
increased this; and further, in the event 
of his son’s death, left the whole of his 
fortune to his wife unconditionally. That 
Sir Henry was hopelessly insane no one 
could deny, but as to the date when he 
became so the jury, after a nine days’ in- 
vestigation, could come to no decision, and 
broke up without giving a verdict. 


JUNE 12. 


America.—News has arrived that con- 
siderable excitement prevailed in the 
United States in consequence of the alleged 
breach of the right of visit exercised by 
officers of British ships in the American 
waters. The charges have not been proved, 
and the English government has disavowed 
any intention to depart from the course of 
procedure which has for so many years 
given satisfaction to both countries. 


JUNE 13. 


Birmingham. — Her Majesty having 
graciously signified her assent to the pro- 
position that she should open the people’s 
park at Aston, made her entry into this 
smoky town amidst the plaudits of seve- 
ral hundred thousand mechanics and 
others, who made holiday for the pur- 
pose. The Queen left London the pre- 
ceding day, and honoured Lord Leigh’s 
residence, Stoneleigh Abbey, by sleeping 
there; and after driving from the Abbey 
to Kenilworth, took the rail, and arrived 
at Birmingham about twelve. 

From the station her Majesty drove in 
procession through streets gay with flow- 
ers and reverberating with shouts, to the 
Town-hall. The interior of this handsome 
building had been adorned without stint 
of expense, and looked as beautiful as 
velvets, and gold, and flowers and green 
leaves could make it. The galleries were 
filled with ladies and the principal in- 
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habitants. A throne had been erected 
on a dais under the organ-gallery : around 
this throne gathered the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, the Queen’s suite and the county 
magnates. Here she received an address 
from the Corporation ; to which her Ma- 
jesty replied,— 

“TI have received with pleasure your 
loyal and dutiful address, expressing your 
sincere and devoted affection to my person 
and my throne. 

“It is most gratifying to me to have the 
opportunity of visiting this ancient and en- 
terprising town, the centre of so much of 
our manufacturing industry ; and I trust 
you may long remain in the full enjoyment 
of that liberty and security without which 
even industry itself must fail to reap its 
appropriate reward. 

“T desire you will convey to the vast 
community which you represent my sin- 
cere thanks for their cordial welcome, as- 
suring them at the same time of the plea- 
sure I have derived from witnessing the 
great and increasing prosperity of Bir- 
mingham and its neighbourhood.” 

An address was also presented to the 
Prince Consort; and he having replied, 
the Queen performed the next ceremony, 
when Mr. John Ratcliff, the mayor, having 
knelt before her, he rose at her command 
Sir John Ratcliff. 

On leaving the Town-hall, the Queen 
drove to Aston-park, two miles and a half 
distant. The cortége passed again through 
walls of people, and under bright banners 
and festoons. On entering Aston-road, 
“some 40,000 little children of both sexes, 
belonging to the schools of all denomina- 
tions of Christians, and also to those of 
the Jews, lined the road for some distance 
on both sides, and as her Majesty passed, 
sang a hymn. 

The Queen drove through Aston-park 
to the Hall by a well-timbered avenue 
three-quarters of a mile in length, flanked 
by galleries holding 5,000 persons. Aston- 
hall once belonged to the Holte family, 
and through the female line descended to 
Mr. Charles Holte Bracebridge. The 
Holtes were stout Royalists in the great 
struggle between Charles and his Parlia- 
ment, and in 1642 Charles rested at 
Aston-hall while his army was on its 
way from Shrewsbury to relieve Banbury 
Castle. The room in which he slept in 
1642 was Queen Victoria’s boudoir in 
1858. The day after Charles quitted 
Aston-hall the Birmingham men laid siege 
to it and took it. The standard rent in 
twain by a cannon-shot is still preserved. 
Some time since Aston-hall and park were 
in the market. The Corporation of Bir- 
mingham desired to buy them for the 
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town, but the purchase-money, £40,000, 
proved too large for their means. In this 
emergency, the working men and some 
employers, aided by richer persons, formed 
a committee to raise the sum (now, by 
the sale of a part, reduced to £35,000) 
required for the purchase. They have 
raised the greater part—the working men 
subscribing “a very large proportion.” 
The management is in the hands of a 
committee. The park is for a playground ; 
the hall a place of exhibition of manu- 
factures, It was the purchase that the 
Queen was there to open. 

After showing herself on the terrace to 
the eager crowd below, the Queen re- 
turned into the hall, and went thence by 
special train, from a station opened at 
Aston, to Stoneleigh Abbey. 

From Stoneleigh, the Queen proceeded 
next day through Leamington to War- 
wick. The good folks of Leamington had 
made their town gay, emulous of Birming- 
ham. The Queen drove straight to War- 
wick Castle, where she was duly enter- 
tertained by the Earl of Warwick. After 
a stay of three hours in this grand old 
remnant of ancient days, her Majesty went 
into Warwick town. Here the Corpora- 
tion presented an address. Shaking hands 
with Lord Leigh and Lord Warwick, the 
Queen and Prince Consort entered the 
train and bade adieu to fair Warwickshire. 


JUNE 16, 


France.—General Espinasse, whose ad- 
ministration of the interior had given 
umbrage to the patient and enduring peo- 
ple of France, has been removed from 
bis post. One of his most recent acts was 
a semi-command to the different charitable 
institutions to sell their landed property 
and invest the proceeds in the funds, 
which would produce a larger income 
than land! 

The house where Sir Isaae Newton was 
born, situated at an inconsiderable village 
called Woolsthorp, has recently been pur- 
chased by Miss Charlwood, of Grantham. 
It is to be pulled down, and a scientific 
college erected on its site. 


JUNE 


Mr. Justice Coleridge, who for twenty- 
three years has adorned the bench, this 
day took his leave. An appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and feelingly responded to by his Lord- 
ship. Few judges have gained a higher 
character on the bench than Sir John 
Coleridge, and few men are more generally 
esteemed either in public or in private life. 
That he may long enjoy the leisure he has 
so richly earned is the desire of every one. 
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His successor, Mr. Hugh Hill, was called 
to the bar in 1841. He went the Northern 
Circuit, where he obtained considerable 
practice. His appointment, says the ‘“ Law 
Times,” is made quite independent of po- 
litical considerations. He has never been 
in Parliament, but “has devoted his life 
to his profession, in which he has risen to 
a very high place as a sound and sensible 
lawyer.” He is much esteemed in the 
profession, and his promotion has given 
general satisfaction in Westminster-hall. 


JUNE 24, 


India.—The latest accounts are not 
altogether satisfactory; the mutiny is 
crushed, but not extinct ; and although no 
large bodies of insurgents are able to 
muster in any one spot, masses of them are 
to be found in so many directions that it is 
difficult to reach them. The following 
telegraphic intelligence has just been re- 
ceived :— 

Shahjehanpore was relieved on the 11th 
of May by Brigadier Jones. 

Lucknow was threatened, in General 
Hope Grant’s absence southward, by 
25,000 men under the Beegum. On the 
15th, Sir Colin Campbell, leaving a strong 
force under General Walpole, marched for 
Futtyghur, where he was on the 18th. 

A skirmish is reported with the enemy 
under the Moolvie. 5,000cavalry and 5,000 
infantry lay between the Commander-in- 
Chief and Mohundy. On the arrival of 
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reinforcements, expected next day, the 
enemy was to be driven from Mohundy. 

Campbell had crossed the Ganges. 

The heat was intense, and the troops at 
Lucknow unhealthy. The garrison was 
reduced to 2,000 infantry. 

Khan Bahadoor and Nena Sahib had 
attacked Gen. Jones's position at Shahje- 
hanpore, but were repulsed, with the loss 
of Foster, aide-de-camp. 

Omer Singh had crossed the Ganges, 
and menaced the Bombay route from Ally- 
ghur. Jugdespore had been occupied by 
General Lugard on the 9th; the rebels 
fled to the jungle, and General Lugard 
joined Colonel Colfield’s force. On the 
13th, Colonel Lightfoot, who had been left 
at Jugdespore, was attacked, and firing 
could be heard. The General intended 
moving back on Jugdespore. 

On the 14th Sir Hugh Rose was at 
Etwolh, three coss from Calpee. The 
enemy was in position in his front, and 
had been joined by the Nabob of Benda. 
The attack was expected to take place on 
the following day. The rebels had made 
a bridge for escape across the Jumna. 

A conspiracy had been discovered in a 
wing of the 4th Native Infantry in the 
Punjaub. The conspirators were hanged, 
and the wing at once marched to Jul- 
lundur. 

The Rajah of Shunda, in Nagpore, on 
the Hyderabad frontier, had broken into 
open rebellion. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 


May 29. Hugh Hill, esq., Q.C., to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench. 

May 31. Harry Maxwell Inglis, esq., to be one 
of the Ordinary Clerks of Session, Scotland. 

June 3. Mr. William Girod to be Police Magis- 
trate for the City and Parish of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Mr. Godfrey Hastings Kenner to be Collector 
of Customs, river Gambia. 

June 5. Lord Stanley to be H. M. Commissioner 
for the Affairs of India. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
bart., to be one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State (Colonial). 

James Robertson, esq., W.S., to be Crown Agent 
for Scotland. 

June 10, C. Elliott, esq., M.D., to be Principal 
Medical Officer, Ceylon. 

Edward John Eagles, esq., to be Registrar of 
Population and Property, Guiana. 


Charles Grey Howiell Davis, esq., to be Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, Guiana. 

June 11, The Queen conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon Wm. Rae, esq., M.D., Inspector 
of Hospitals und Fleets, and James Prior, e-q., 
Deputy Inspector of Fleets. 

June 15. The Queen conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon John Ratcliff, esq., of Wydd- 
rington, in the county of Warwick, Mayor of 
Birmingham. 

June 16. The Hon. Richard Bickerton Pernell 
Lyons to be Ambassador to Tuscany. 

June 18. Robert Baker, esq., to be Inspector of 
Factories. 

June 21. Col. the Hon. Augustus Fred. Liddell 
to be one of the Grooms in Waiting. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Limerick City.—James Spaight, esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


May 16. At Constantia-ter., Sheerness, the 
wife of Henry Callaway, esq., R.N., a son, 
May l7. At Thornham Vie: rage, Kent, the 


wife of the Rev. Edward Kaye Burney, a son. 
May 18. At Cambridge-sq., Hyde-park, Lon- 
don, the wife of Spencer Follett, esq., a dau. 
At hapa the wife of T. J. Heathcote, 


e 
walay 1. 19, Lady Margaret Leveson Gower, a 


At Greenhouse-court, near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of Thos. M. Croome, esq., a dau. 

May 20. At Orleigh-court, the wife of Capt. 
Audley Mervyn Archdale, a son. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, the wife of 
Carlton C. Michell, esq., a dau. 

May 21. At Fairley cottage, Isle of ae 
the wife of Roscow C. Shedden, esq., a so 

At Ashintully Castle, Perthshire, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford Aytoun, a dau. 

At Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., the wife of C 
Browning, esq., a dau. 

May 22. At Shottesbrooke-park, on the 
wife of George H. Haslewood, esq., 

At Newport, Barnstaple, the wife “Of ‘the Rev. 
Joseph Gifford, M.A., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, at the residence of her fa- 
ther, Adm. Carter, C.B., the wife of Augustus 
Henry King, esq., Capt. Royal Horse Artillery, 
a son. 

May 23. At Tynefield-house, Penrith, Cum- 
berland, Mrs. Rimington, a son. 

Lady Harriett Vernon, a son. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Brenton von Donop, 
Royal Navy, a dau. 

P At Salisbury, the wife of G. R. Tatum, esq., a 
au. 

May 24. At Petworth, the wife of Richard 
Blagden, esq., a son. 

At Forest- hill, the wife of Dr.G. Grayling, a 
son. 
At Kilburn -house, Stirlingshire, Mrs. Black- 
burn, a son. 

At his residence, Dudley, Worcestershire, the 
wife of Francis H. Boott, esq., a dau. 

At Sydenham, the wife of W. A. Hubbuck, esq., 
a son. 

May 25. At Plymouth, the wife of Commander 
Georme Bell Williams, a son. 

At W yndcliffe-house, Brixton-rise, Mrs. Henry 
Batchelor, a dau. 

May 2%. At Denbigh-st., Pimlico, the wife of 
James Cook Evans, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Manningham-hall, the wife of Sam. Cunliffe 
Lister, esq., a dau. 

At Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, Mrs. How- 
ard, a dau. 

The Lady Louisa Douglas Pennant, a dau. 

At Lansdowne-road, Kensington-pk., the Hon, 
Mrs. W. Knox Wigram, a dau. 

The wife of Miles Lockhart, esq., Ardsheal, 
Argyll, a son. 

ay 27. At Sedgeford-hall, Lynn, Norfolk, 
the wife of John de Courcy Hamilton, esq., a 


son. 

At Thetford, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. J. 
R. Major, M. r a dau 

At Tresillian- Lease, Newly n, the wife of R. G. 
Bennet, esq., a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Robert Haldane, 
esq., a son. 

At Stratford-cottage, near Stroud, the wife of 
Joseph Watts Hallewell, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Worth Matravers, the wife of 
the Rev. F. F. Tracey, a son. 

May 28. At Beaufort-house, Cheltenham, the 
wife of the Rev. Percival Sandilands, g dau. 

The wife of the Rev. 'T. E. Espin, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
and Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, a son. 
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May 29. At Tythegston-court, Glamorgan- 
shire, Mrs. Lord, a dau. 

At Nairn, N.B., the wife of R. B. E. Macleod, 
esq., of Cadboll, a son and heir. 

The wife of Frederick Hyde, esq., of Brick- 
house, Hawarden, a dau. 

‘ At Plymouth, the wife of C. T. Bewes, esq., a 
au, 

May. 30. Mrs. Taylor, of Wargrave, Berks, 
and Portlethen, Kincardineshire, a son. 

At Charton Musgrove Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. C. M. Leir, a son. 

At the Manor-house, Chiswick, the wife of 
Harrington Tuke, M.D., a son. 

At Chapel-house, Worthing, the wife of W. M. 
Bridger, esq., a dau 

= Suteetente. the wife of Hugh F. L. Astley, 
a dau 

May 31. At Thorndon, the Lady Petre, a son. 

At the Rectory, Morchard Bishop, the wife of 
G. Churchill Bartholomew, esq., H.M. 10th Foot, 
a son. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Capt. Ley- 
cester Penrhyn, Ist Royal Surrey Militia, a dau. 

At Wolford Vicarage, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. G. Domvile Wheeler, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major W. H. R. 
Simpson, R.A., twins, son and daughter. 

At Cadogan-place, Belgrave-sq., the wife of B. 
W. Jones, esq., a dau. 

June l. In Sloane-street, London, Viscountess 
Bury, a son. 

At Wakes Colne Rectory, Essex, the Hon. 
Mrs. Francis Grimston, a dau. 

At the residence of her father, the Attorncy- 
General, Mrs. Bromley, a dau. 

June 2. At Notton, ‘Lady Awdry, a son. 

At Stoke Hamond, Bucks, the Lady Julia 
Bouwens, a son. 

he Hon. Mrs. Portman, a son. 

At Oakley-sq., the wife of Major Bellairs, a dau. 

At Woodham, Mortimer-pl., the wife of J. Oxley 
Parker, esq., a son. 

At Upper Montagu-st., Montagu-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. John Beresford, a son. 

June 3. At Ryrewood-house, W ~ "cra 
the wife of E. V. Wheeler, esq., as 

At Durham-house, Chelsea, the wife of the 
Rev. John Wilson, D.D., a son. 

At Tunbridge W ells, ’the wife of Major R. 
Wilberforce Bird, a son. 

At Chesham-pl., Belgrave-sq., London, the 
wife of Andrew Lawrie, esq., a dau. 

At the Grove, Hampton-wick, Middlesex, the 
wife of Capt. W. M. Cochrane, a dau. 

June 4. Lady A. Paget, a dau. 

At Fitzroy -terrace, Regent’s-park, London, the 
wife of Col. Edward Bidculph, a dau. 

June 5. At Bitton Hill-house, West Teign- 
mouth, the wife of W. R. Hall Jordan, esq., 
solicitor, ason. 

At Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of Thomas 
Dent, esq., a dau. 

At Louth, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Robert Pennington, M.A., Vicar of Ut- 
terby, a son. 

June 6. At Butleigh-court, Glastonbury, the 
wife of R. Neville Grenville, esq., a son. 

At Edwinsford, the seat of her father, the wife 
of Sir James Drummond, bart., of Hawthornden, 
ason. 

At Morningside, the Lady Alex. Russell,a son. 

At Cranham-lodge, Essex; the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur F. H. Scholefield, a son 

At Regent-sq., London, the wife of R. A. 
Ogilvie, a son. 

At Normanton-house, near Derby, the wife of 
Richard Sale, esq., a dau. 

June. At Shacklewell, Mrs. 
Aubyn, twin sons, 
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At Le Chateau de Zouafques, France, the wife 
of Capt. Mortimer H. Rodney, R.N., a dau. 

June 8. At Valley-field, near Lynn, the wife 
of Somerville Arthur Gurney, a son. 

June9. At Radnor-villa,Exeter, the wife of the 
Rev. A. L. Mitchell, Christ Church, Southernhay, 
a dau., being their eighteenth child, all living. 

At Lee-road, Blackheath, the wife of Frederick 
J. Turner, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Belle Vue-house, Halesowen, Worcester- 
shire, the wife of Edward Gem, esq., a son. 

At Bow, Mrs. Butterworth, a dau. 

June 10. At Snail-farm, in the parish of Lang- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Henry Farquharson, a 
son. 

At Crescent, Plymouth, (the residence of her 
father, Gen. Dunsterville,) the wife of Lieut. 
J. R. Henderson, Bombay Artillery, Adjutant 
and Quartermaster, Aden, a son. 

At Harewood-sq., the wife of William Clowes, 
esq., a dau. 

At Sufton-court, Herefordshire, the wife of 
Thomas Evans, esq., a dau. 

June ll. At Betshanger, the wife of the Rev. 
R. F. W. Molesworth, a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the wife of J. Farrer, esq., 
late Capt. Ist Life Guards, a son. 

At Romansleigh Rectory, North Devon, the 
wife of the Rev. John Hamilton Bond, Rector, 
a son. 

June 12, At Manor-park, Streatham, the wife 
of Augustus Bradbury, esq., a dau. 
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At Thornford Rectory, Dors«tsbire, the wife of 
the Rev. R. V. Blathwayt, a dau. 

June 13. At Freshford, near Bath, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Younghusband, Bombay Army, As- 
sistant Adj.-Gen., Kurrachee, a son. 

At Berrs lands, Surbiton-hill, the wife of Francis 
Adams, esq., a boy and girl. 

June 14. At Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. George 
Cadogan, a dau. (stillborn). 

At Drayton-villa, Leamington, the wife of Col. 
Wm. Henry Vicars, a son. 

At Wigston-hall, near Leicester, the wife of 
the Rev. J. S. Padley, M.A., a son. 

June 15. At Whitley Beaumont, the wife of 
Henry Frederick Beaumont, esq., a dau. (still- 
born). 

At the Dowager Lady Wenlock’s, Berkeley-sq , 
the Hon. Mrs. James Stuart Wort:ey, a dau. 

At Hafod, Caernarvonshire, the wife of J. P. 
Hamer, esq., a son and heir. 

At Bayswater, the wife of Lieut.-Col. G. W. G. 
Bristow, a dau. 

June 16. At Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Hall Plumer, esq., a son. 

At St. George’s-road, Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. Theodore A. Walrond, a son. 

June lj. At Eaton-pl., the wife of C. Darby 
Griffith, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Birnbeck-house, Weston-super-Mare, the 
wife of Wm. J. Bowyer, esq., a son. 

June 18. AtCleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the wife 
of Robert Orford Buckley, esq., a dau, 





MARRIAGES. 


April 7. At Umballa, Lieut. John Skynner 
Walters, of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, to Sophia, 
dau. of the late Major Fred. Lloyd, of the Bengal 
Army, and niece of the late Sir William Lloyd, 
of Llanderden, near Conway. 

April 15. At Wombourne, Staffordsh., Francis, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Thomas Huskisson, 
K.N., to Emily Mary, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Lovatt, esq., of Wolverhampton. 

April 17. At Peshawur, Henry Richmond 
Brownlow, esq., Bengal Artillery, to Jane, fourth 
dau. of Sir Thomas Blaikie, knt., Aberdeen. 

April 22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James 
Erskine Terry, esq., R.N., to Mary Wilkins, 
widow of the Tite Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, esq., 
architect. 

May 13. At Whitwick, John Potter, esq., of 
Talbot-house, Leicestershire, to Eliza Jane, only 
dau. of Geo. Knight, esq., of St. Martin’s, Chi- 
chester. 

May 15. At Corney, near Ravenglass, Mr. H. 
W. Mackereth, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Mackereth, Vicar of Bilton, to Annie, eldest dau. 
of the late Edmund Tyson, esq., of ‘Tumans, 
Booth, Cumberland. 

At Broadwater, A. D. De La Tour, esq., only 
son of A. D. De La ‘Tour, esq., of Milford, Hants, 
to Maud, widow of Thomas Legh, esq. 

May 16. At Nantes, Henri Séton, esq., of 
Moscow, Russia, to Mary, third dau. of the late 
John Bluett, esq., of Haygrass-house, Somerset. 

May 17. At Molash, William, eldest son of 
Mr. John Amos, of Wye, to Sarah, only dau. 
S Joseph Videan, esq., Withering-court, Molash, 

cent. 

May 18. At Dagenham, Charles Upward, esq., 
of Carlton-road, Maida-vale, to Fanny, fourth 
a of John Greenhill, esq., of Leytonstone, 

ssex. 

At Our Lady’s Church, St. John’s- wood, Thos. 
Shepard, esq., of Northampton, to Katherine 
Mary Boshell, of Upper Westbourne-terr., Hyde- 
park, dau. of the late W. Boshell, esq., of Dublin. 

At Clapham, Samuel Sandison, esq., to Anna 
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Algehr, dau. of the late Alexander Smith, esq., 
New Park-road, Clapham-park. 

May 19. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq., Lon- 
don, Lieut.-Col. James Graham, eldest son of the 
late Gen. Graham, Governor of stirling Castle, to 
Isabella Louisa, dau. of the late Gen. Walker, 


A. 

At Lanreath, Cornwall, Frank Bradshaw, esq., 
of Abshot-house, Hants, to Emmeline, second 
dau. of the Rev. Richard Buller. 

At Christ Church, Dunoon, the Rev. John Er- 
skine, M.A., of St. Clement’s, Bristol, to Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Erskine Beveridge, esq., Priory- 
house, Dunfermline. 

At St. Andrew’s, Montpelier, Cheltenham, the 
Rev. W. F. Purches, Curate of Tickenhall, Derby, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Williams, esq., of Aberbran, Breconshire, 

At St. Pancras, Arthur Butler, youngest son of 
the Rev. J. P. Malleson, of Brighton, to Sarah 
Elizabeth, only child of the late Peter Dorward, 
esq., of Brechin, N.B. 

ay 20. At Guernsey, Louis de Schmid, esq., 
eldest son of Chevalier de Schmid, Florence, 
Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
grandson of William Spence, esq., F.R.S., Lon- 
don, to Eliza Anne Rochfort, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. William Cowper Rochfort, West- 
meath, Ireland. 

At Hawes, Joseph Morris, esq., of Ashfield- 
villa, Upper Tulse-hill, London, to Susanna, only 
dau. of the late Christopher Metcalfe, esq., of 
liawes. 

At the British Consulate, Cologne, and on the 
20th inst. at the English Church in the palace of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Prussia, Coblentz-on-the- 
Rhine, Theodore Louis von Klenck, late of the 
Royal Hanoverian Leib Regiment, to Williamina 
Shirreff, third dau. of the late James MacEwen, 
esq., of South-lodge, Stirling. 

At St. Mary’s, Nottingham, Joseph Henry, 
only son of Henry Bugg, esq., of Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, to Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 
John Taylor, esq., of the Park, Nottingham, 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., C. 'T. Wickham, 
esq., of Winchester, to Eliza, only dau. of Capt. 
Joachim, R.N. 

At St. Marylebone, T. Lance, esq., to Eveline 
Anne, dau. of the Vicomte de la Belinaye. 

At St. Mary’s, Hastings, J. H. Mathews, esq., 
of Lincoln’s-inn, and of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister, to Marianne, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Godfrey, late Vicar of Melton Mowbray. 

At St. James's, Dover, the Rev. Calvert R. 
Jones, of Heathfield, Glamorganshire, to Portia 
Jane, only dau. of Edward James Smith, esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and of Waterloo- 
crescent, London. 

May 22. Senor Don José Ramon Montt, At- 
taché 4 la Legation du Chili, en France, and 
nephew of the President of Chili, to Caroline, 
younger dau. of Athur Flower, esq., of the Man- 
sions, Highbury New-park, Stoke Newington, 
London. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John Dugdale Ast- 
ley, Lieut.-Col. Scots Fusilier Guards, to Eleanor 
Blanche Mary, only child of Thomas George 
Corbett, esq., of Elsham, Lincolnshire, and Darn- 
hall, Cheshire, and the late Lady Mary Corbett. 

At St. Mary’s, Windermere, Frederick Foaker, 
esq., to Helen Augusta, widow of C. E. Holds- 
worth, esq., of Wakefield. 

May 24. At Chelsea, Alexander M’Naughton, 
eldest son of the Rev. Allan M‘Naughton, D.D., 
Minister of Lesmahagow, N.B., to Anna Fraser, 
second dau. of the Rev. D. M. Sinclair, of Wombo, 
New South Wales. 

May 25. At Newbold-upon-Avon, the Rev. 
William Ridding, son of the Rev. C. H. Ridding, 
Vicar of Andover, to Caroline Selina, second 
dau. of Charles M. Caldecott, esq., of Holbrook 
Grange, Warwickshire. 

At York, the Rev. James William Massie, 
LL.D., of Upper Clapton, Middlesex, to Mary, 
dau. of the late J. Tindall, esq., and relict of the 
late Rev. George Balderston Kidd, of Scur- 
borough. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. 
James Tillard Bonner, Rector of Dembleby, 
Lincolnshire, to Katharine Anne, younger dau. 
of the late Richard Goodwin, esq., of France, 
Blandford, Dorsetshire. 

At St. James's, Clapham, John Edward Martin, 
librarian of the Inner Temple, to Ellen, younger 
dau. of the late Thomas Compere Bosworth, esq., 
of Clapham-rise. 

At St. Michael’s, Stockwell, the Rev. Henry 
Thompson, Incumbent of Stockwell Chapel, Sur- 
rey, to Emily Cooper, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late William Jones, esq., of the Religious 
Tract Society. 

John Bardoe Bowes Elliott, esq., Capt. 43rd 
Light Infantry, to Mary, eldest surviving dau. 
of James Corbet, esq., late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Bengal Medical Service. 

At West Boldon, the Rev. Edward Good, Chap- 
lain R.N., to Eleanor Emerson Hardman, eldest 
= of the late J. C. Hardman, esq., of Gates- 

ead. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, George, second son 
of Edw. Bulkley, esq., of Holly-grove, Ashford, 
Middlesex, to Catherine, dau. of the late Joshua 
Blackburne, esq., of Brockwell-hall, near Dul- 
wich, Surrey. 

May 26. At Masbrough, Frederick Edwards, 
esq., of Moorgute-grove, Rotherham, solicitor, 
to Sarah Elizabeth, dau. of George Brown, esq., 
of Forge-house, Rotherham. 

May 27. At Heddington, the Rev. John Charles 
Thring, Curate of Overton and Fyfield, to Lydia 
Eliza Dyer, younger dau. of Capt. Meredith, 
R.N., of Heddington-house. 

At Edinburgh, Bryden Monteith, esq., Liber- 
ton Tower Mains, to Margaret Tait, youngest 
dau. of Andrew Tait, esq., Edinburgh. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Geo. Whitefield, of H.M.S. 
“ Brunswick,” to Charlotte Jane, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Langmaid, of Fowey. 

In Clanegam, the Rey. Richard Brent Neville, 
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to Susan, fourth dau. of the Rev. J. T. Medlycott, 
of Rocketts Castle, Waterford. 

At Nottingham, James Winterbottom Lewis, 
esq., of Park-terrace, to Eliza Bertha, youngest 
dau. of John Thorpe, esq., of Mount Vernon, 
Nottingham. 

At St. Luke’s, Old-st., Hugh Owen, esq., of 
the Board of Trade, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
the late William Saunders, esq., of Southampton, 

At Wooburn, the Rev. Thomas Foulkes, mis- 
sionary from Tinnevelly, South India, to Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. B. Ashley, Vicar 
of Wooburn, Bucks. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, John R. Tilten, 
esq., of Rome, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late John Stebbins, esq., of New York. 

At New St. Pancras, George, only son of Geo. 
Locket, esq., of Acton-place, Campden-town, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of John Cooper, esq., of Grove- 
house, Finchley. 

At North Rode, Cheshire, Wm. Ormond, of 
Swindon, Wilts, eldest son of Wm. Ormond, esq., 
of Wantage, Berks, to Georgina Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late John Lamprey, esq., of March- 
wood, Hants. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, London, Henry Sar- 
gent, esq., eldest son of the Rev. Abraham 
Sargent, Rector of Derrygrath, county Tipperary, 
to Jane Harriett, only dau. of Sir Benjn. Morris, 
Deputy Lieut. of Waterford. 

At Camberwell, Frederick Thomas Dubois, esq., 
of Derby, solicitor, to Charlotte Ellen, second 
surviving dau. of the late John Baptist Stent, 
esq., R.N. 

At Bromham, Wilts, John Jacob Hurst, of 
Hammersmith, to Louisa, only child of the late 
Alfred Davis, esq., of Bromham. 

At Rastatt, Baden, first at the Protestant, and 
afterwards at the Roman Catholic Church, Lieut. 
Horina, of the Austrian Infantry, to Elizabeth 
Ingram, dau. of the late William Radnor, esq., of 
Herne Bay, Kent. 

At St. Mary Magdalen, Peckham, Charles Gay- 
ton, R.N., to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
H. W. Hawkins, esq., of Lombard-st. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Baron Guillaume Marie 
Egbert de Slain D’Allenstein, of Brussels, in Bel- 
gium, to Miss Alice Sophia Carden Jones, of St. 
James’s, Dover. 

At Bremen, Alfred James, eldest son of John 
James Siordet, esq., of Clapham-common, to 
Arabella Josephine, eldest dau. of George Ga- 
bain, esq., of Bremen. 

May 31. At All Saints, Knightsbridge, Lieut.- 
Col. Edw. Money, Turkish Service, to Georgina, 
dau. of G. F. Russell, esq., late of Miltown-park, 
Dublin. 

June 1. At Wimbledon, the Lord Henry 
Thynne, to the Lady Ulrica St. Maur, second 
dau. of the Duke of Somerset. 

In St. Peter’s, Dublin, Captain John H. L. 
Kerr, 26th Regt., M.N.I., second son of the Rev. 
John Kerr, Rector of Kilkirrin, co. Galway, to 
Matilda Marianne Clara, only dau. of Robt. 
Todd Hustan, esq., M.D., Hannor-house, Carlow. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq., the Rev. Chas. 
E. Bowlby, Rector of Stanwick, to Sophia Louisa, 
fifth dau. of the late Rev. J. Sargeaunt, Stan- 
wick Rectory. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Wollaston Frank 
eldest son of the late Rev. W. W. Py», Vicar of 
Willian, Herts, to Augusta Sarah, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Lynes, of ‘looley-park, Leices- 
tershire. 

At Hunton, Hants, Charles Robey Roberts, 
esq., of Clifford-villa, Winchester, to Emma 
Sarab; and, at the same time and place, Henry 
W. Bailey, esq., of Sharland-Hursley, to Augusta, 
daughters of Robert litter, esq., of Hunton, in 
the county of Hants. 

At North Petherton, Daniel Horton, esq., of 
Bath, to Julia Jane, dau. of R. Carter, esq., 
Impins-house, North Petherton. 

At Croydon, George Anson, eldest son of John 
Anson Whealler, esq., of the Waldrons, Croy- 
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don, and Mark-lane, London, to Annie, youngest 
dau. of Evan Jones, esq., Marshal of the Court 
of Admiralty. 

At Landport, the Rev. Hugh Wyndham, son 
of the late Wadham Wyndham, esq., to Catherine 
Br » youngest dau. of the late Francis 
Sharp, esq., of the Great Salterns, near Ports- 
mouth. 

At St. Peter’s, Walthamstow, Essex, the Rev. 
T. W. Sharpe, M.A, late Scholar of Trinity 
College, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, to 
Maria Blandina, only dau. of R. Helme, esq., of 
the Forest, Walthamstow. 

At Cheltenham, George L. Blenkins, Surgeon- 
Major, Grenadier Guards, to Louisa Harriet, dau. 
of Lt.-Gen. Swiney, of Sandford-pl., Cheltenham. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Wadbam Locke 
Sutton, esq., youngest son of the late Robert 
Sutton, esq., of Rossway, Herts, to Louisa Ann, 
only dau. of the Rev. W. Ludlow, Vicar of Kir- 
ton, Lincoln, Prebendary of Kerswell, Devon, and 
granddau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Dickinson, Col. 
Commandant of Royal Artillery. 

At St. George’s, Canterbury, Arthur, son of 
John Whitehead, esq., Barngett, Maidstone, to 
Sophie, youngest dau. of the late W. Philpot, 
esq., of berg 

At Marylebone, Major Edward Newdigate, Rifle 
Brigade, to Annie, second dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
and Lady Caroline Garnier. 

June 2, At Rathaspeck, the Earl of Granard, 
M.P., Lord-Lieut. of the county of Leitrim, to 
Jane Colcough, youngest dau. of the late H. K. 
Grogan Morgan, esq., formerly M.P. for the 
county of Wexford, and Lady Esmonde, of 





Johnstown-castle. 

At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, Wm. Hudson, 
esq., of Queenhithe, to Bessie, second dau. of the 
late Charles Gibbs, esq., of Piccadilly. 

At St. Alkmund’s, Derby, Joseph Paget, he. 
th, 


of Stuffyn-wood, Derbyshire, to Helen Eliza’ 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. H. Abney, Vicar of 
St. Alkmund’s, and Rural Dean of Derby. 

At Frensham, Major G. W. Bligh, 60th Royal 
Rifles, youngest son of the late Adm. Bligh, C.B., 
to Jane, second dau. of G. A. Moultrie, esq., of 
Aston-hall, Shropshire, and Sandrock, Farnham, 
Surrey. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Egerton, of the Grenadier Guards, and brother 
of the Earl of Ellesmere, to Miss Ellen Smith, 
third dau. of Martin Tucker Smith, esq., M.P. 
for Wycombe. 

At Nethergate, Dundee, Robert Fleming, esq., 
merchant, Dundee, to Helen Scott, only dau. of 
James Watt, esq., of Denmiln. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, London, R. Aus- 
tin Herbert, esq., 2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), 
to Mary Ann Yeoville, dau. of the late Henry 
Botfield Thomason, and grand-dau. of the late 
Sir Edward Thomason, of Warwick. 

At Aberdeen, James Clerk Maxwell, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Marischal 
College, to Katherine Mary, youngest dau. of 
Principal Dewar, of Marischal College. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. John F. Ber- 
thon, of the 18th Regt. of Bombay N. 1. to Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. R. M. Bonnor, 
Vicar of Ruabon and Hon. Canon of St. Asaph. 

At Christ Church, Forest-hill, George John, 
eldest son of George Hazledine, esq., of Forest- 
hill, to Harriot Laura, eldest dau. of Robert 
Borras, esq. 

June 3. At St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leonard’s, 
James Mill Walker, esq., of Petistree, Suffolk, 
Major in the Suffolk Militia Artillery, to Caroline 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Col. Tilden 
Pattenson, of Ibornden, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Bain- 
bridge, eldest son of Henry Browning, esq., of 
Grosvenor-st., and Ampton-hall, Suffolk, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Charles Gonne, csq., of 
Warley-lodge, Essex. 
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At Walcot, Bath, John Ed. Pattenson, esq., 
formerly of Melmerby-hall, Cumberland, to 
Emma, widow of Wilson Cryer, esq., M.D., of 
Clifton, late of Bradford, Yorkshire. 

At Cheltenham, Robert Clark Paul, esq., of 
Tetbury, to Rosa Fleming, dau. of Robert Fisher, 
esq., of Chetwynd-lodge, Shropshire, and relict 
of the late Wm. Washbourne, esq., of Chetwynd- 


house. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Eustace Rogers Con- 
der, M.A., of Longfleet, Poole, Dorset, to Mary 
Batten, eldest dau. of Jn. Brend Winterbotham, 
esq., of Clarence-sq., Cheltenham. 

At Hove, Brighton, Henry Byerley, second 
surviving son of the late Dr. Anthony Todd 
Thomson, and her Majesty’s Advocate for Cey- 
lon, to Sarita, eldest dau. of the Count de Beau- 
mont. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Frederic Chatfield, 
son of Samuel G. Smith, esq., of Sacomb-pk., 
Herts, to Harriet Maud, youngest dau. of Francis 
Pym, esq., and the late Lady Jane Pym, of the 
Hasells, " 

At St. Paul’s, Starcross, Devon, Mr. Henry D. 
Thomas, of Exeter, to Mary Jane, dau. of John 
Dewdney, esq , Staplake-house, Starcross. 

At Bushbury, Staffordshire, the Rev. Daniel 
Rowland Williams, to Mary Elizabeth, third dau. 
of the late John Tarratt, esq., of Moseley-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

At the Queen’s Hotel, Glasgow, George M. 
Sandilands, esq., of Penang, to Jane Frances 
Charlotte, only surviving dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Gordon, Madras Army. 

At Binstead, Hants, Henry, only son of Henry 
Wheeler, esq., of Mill-court, Hampshire, to Ellen, 
second dau. of the late James Langrish, esq., of 


yek. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, James Smith 
Parker, only son of William Parker, esq., of 
Freeland, Iffley, near Oxfor:|, to Fanny Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late William Henry Summers, 


esq. 

June 5, At St. Mary’s, Penzance, Walter J. H. 
Stevenson, esq., Bombay Artillery, to Charlotte 
Anna, eldest dau. of Leonard R. Willan, esq., 
M.D., and niece to the Right Hon. Sir Lawrence 
Peel, late Chief Justice of Bengal. 

At St. Pancras, Edward Pitt Bisshopp, eldest 
son of the Rev. Robert C. Smith, Rector of Cowley, 
Gloucestershire, to Adele Wallace. only dau. of 
Walpole de St. Croix, esq., of Highgate. 

June 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George 
Campbell, esq., only brother of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, bart., of Garscube, Dumbartonshire, 
od Margaret, eldest dau. of Sir Edward Borough, 
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At Hillmarton, the Rev. Francis Housemayne 
Du Boulay, Rector of Heddington, Wilts, to Adela 
Fisher, dau. of the late Ven. Archdeacon Fisher. 

At Pucklechurch, the Rev. Charles Baring 
Coney, Rector of St. Aldate’s, Gloucester, to 
Blanche, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. B. Coney, 
Vicarof Pucklechurch, and Hon. Canon of Bristol. 

At Christ Church, Hyde-pk., Capt. Henry 
White Hitchins, of the Madras Engineers, eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Hitchins, to Alice Wynn Tyler, 
third dau. of William Hardinge Tyler, esq., late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Westmeon, Hants, William Stratton Aslet, 
esq., Major in the Royal Marines, to Ellery Ann, 
younger dau. of the late Ricbard Heaviside, esq., 
Ist Dragoon Guards. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Henry 
Walker, Vicar of Ludham, to Lydia, eldest dau. 
of the late Ven. John Banks Hollingworth, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

June9. At Cockermouth, Cumberland, in the 
Friends’ Meeting-house, James Bell, esq., of 
Devonshire-pl., Marylebone, London, to Mary 
Ann, only dau. of Jeremiah Spencer, esq., of 
South-lodge, Cockermouth. 

At St. Giles’, Colches'er, Lieut.-Col. John Alfred 
Street, C.B., Commandant of the 2nd Battalion 
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at Colchester Camp, to Sophia Baker, dau. of 
the Rev. James John Holroyd, Whitehall, Col- 
chester, and Rector of Abberton, Essex. 

At Rivenhall, William Puole, esq., of Shingle- 
hall, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, to Sarah Dixon, 
eldest dau. of the late Tios. Legerton, esq., of 
Wearish-hall, Takely, and niece of Henry Dixon, 
esq., of Dorwards-hall, Rivenhall. 

At Bridgetown, Totnes, Thomas, second son of 
the late William Lomas, esq., of Rose-hall, Ed- 
monton, Middlesex, to Susannah Isabella Pome- 
roy, youngest dau. of the Rev. James Shore. M.A. 

At Bishop’s Tawton, Barnstaple, Bouchier Mer- 
vyn Marshall, esq., of Blagdon, to Elizabeth Geor- 
giana, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Durand Baker, 
Vicar of Bishop’s Tawton. 

At St Luke’s, Chelsea, Charles Edwards Ennis 
Vivian, esq., of the Inner Temple, son of the late 
J. E. Vivian, esq., of Plene-house, Stirling, to 
Emma Fitz Gerald, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. F. 
Galaber, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark’s, South- 
wark. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, William Henry Cromp- 
ton, Capt in H.M.’s 2nd Battalion 11th Regt. of 
Foot, eldest son of J. 8S. Crompton, esq., of Sion- 
hill, Yorkshire, to Frances Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Dalton, esq., of Slemingford-park, in tie 
same county. 

June 10. AtChristian Malford, Wilts, Frederick, 
eldest son of William Williams, esq., of Tregul- 
low-house, Cornwall, and Hinton-court, Devon- 
shire, to Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. R. V. 
Law. 

At Carrington, near Nottingham, the Rev. W. 
Campbell, B.A., Emm. Coll., Cambridge, to Fanny, 
eldest dau. of James Page, esq., of Mount Vernon, 
Nottingham. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. W. Edensor 
Littlewood, B.A., Curate of St.John’s Church, 
Wakefield, to Letitia, third dau. of Thos. Thorn- 
ton, esq., Gloucester-street, South Belgravia. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Joseph 
Wright, esq., of Slaley, Northumberland, eldest 
son of Joseph John Wright, esq., of Sunderland, 
to Margaret, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Robson, esq., of the Bailey, Durham. 

At Cheltenham, Cadwallader Edwards, esq., 
Capt. King’s (Own) Light Infantry Militia, to 
Georgina Margaret Gordon Gregory, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Gregory. 

At Brighton, J. Moir Macqueen, esq., second 
son of the late Col. Macqueen, Madras Army, to 
Mary, only dau. of the late Edward Raynes, esq., 
of Belmont, Easthothly, Sussex. 

At Heidelberg, Ellis Yarnall, esq., of Philadel- 
phia, to Margaret Ann, dau. of Daniel Harrison, 
esq., late of Elinhurst, Upton, Essex, and of 
Liverpool. 

At Prestbury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. E. J. 
Owen, second son of E. H. Owen, of the Lodge, 
near Ludiow, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of 


Major-Gen. Taylor, of Prestbury-lodge, and Col. 
of the 59th Foot. 

June 12. At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, John Brad- 
ford Cherriman, esq., M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, University College, Toronto, to Julia, 
youngest dau. of E. Malone, esq., of Plymouth. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, John Lee, esq., 
eldest son of John Lee, M.D., Ashbourn, Derby- 
shire, to Fanny, widow of Charles Frith, esq., 
barrister-at-law, and dau. of the late Capt. G. H. 
Phillips, of her Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons. 

June 15. At Woodland, near Ashburton, the 
Rev. Francis Hole, Vicar of Broadhempston, to 
Mary Brooking, only dau. of Brooking Soady, 
esq., of Gurrington-house, near Ashburton. 

At Edinburgh, Ord Graham Campbell, esq., 
son of the late Archibald Graham Campbell, esq., 
of Shirvan, to Jeanette Ritchie, only surviving 
dau. of William Wallace, esq., of Busbie and 
Cloncaird. 

At Tenby, F. Le Gros Clark, esq., of Spring- 
gardens, and Lee, Kent, to Henrietta, younger 
dau. of Capt. H. A. Drummond, H.E.I.C.S. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Henry 
Caldwell, R.N., C.B., to Mary Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of W. E. L. Bulwer, esq, of Heyden-hall, 
Norfolk. 

At St. Mary’s, Banbury, James Cockburn, 
second son of Broome Pinniger, esq., Newbury, 
Berks, to Mary Jane, eldest dau. of Shearman 
Chesterman, esq., of Banbury, Oxon. 

June 17. At Eltham, Kent, Henry Haines, 
esq., Pool-house, Astley, Worcestershire, to 
Eleanor Jackson, second dau. of Thos. Jackson, 
esq., Eltham-park, Kent. 

At Christ Church, Ramsgate, Robert Mont- 
gomerie, youngest son of Boyd Miller, esq., of 
Collier’s-wood, Merton, Surrey, to Mary Jane, 
second dau. of Robert Ranking, esq., the Vale, 
Rimsgate. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. Arthur Townley 
Parker, of Royle, M.A., and Incumbent of 
Burnley, in the co. of Lancaster, to Catherine 
Susan, dau. of the late John Wilson, esq., of 
Barton-under-Needwood, in the co. of Stafford. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westborne-park, Paddington, 
William Dawson Winckworth, esq., of Bath, to 
Emma Martha, only surviving dau. of F. J. 
Wilson, esq., of Hereford-road North, Bays- 
water. 

At St. George’s, Everton, the Rev. Richard 
Vincent Sheldon, Incumb. of Hoylake, Cheshire, 
to Matilda Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Ledson, esq., of Liverpool. 

At St.George’s, Liverpool, Alexander Young, 
of Meaburn-lodge, Brixton, to Mary, dau. of 
James Adam, esq., of Dudlow-house, near Liver- 
pool. 

Capt. J. Borlase Maunsell, to Mary Isabella, 
Viscountess Hood. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or RANFURLY. 


May 19. At Dungannon-park, Tyrone, 
aged 42, the Right Hon. Thomas, 2nd Earl 
of Ranfurly. 

The Earl only succeeded to the title on 
the decease of his father on the 21st of 
last March. The deceased, Thomas Knox, 
Earl of Ranfurly, Viscount Northland, and 
Baron Welles, all of Dungannon, county 
Tyrone, in the peerage of Ireland, and 
Baron Ranfurly of Ramphorlie, county 


Renfrew, in that of the United Kingdom, 
was son of Thomas, second earl, by Juliana, 
daughter of the late Hon. and Most Rev. 
William Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, 
and was born November 13, 1816. He 
murried in 1848 Miss Rimington, daughter 
of Mr. James Rimington, of Bromhead-hall, 
Yorkshire, by whom he leaves a youth- 
ful family. The late Earl was for several 
years a member of the House of Commons, 
having represented Dungannon in that 
assembly from June, 1838, to January 
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1851. The late peer was a Conservative 
in politics, like his brother the Hon. 
William Stuart Knox, M.P. The eldest 
son of the late Earl, Thomas Granville 
Henry Stuart, Viscount Northland, born 
in 1849, succeeds to the family honours 
and estates. 


Str Henry FirzHEerRBERT, Bart. 

June 1. At Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 
aged 74, Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Bart. 

Sir Henry, who was born on the 4th of 
August, 1783, was the descendant of a 
very ancient family, which was founded by 
one of the companions of William the 
Norman, whose name appears in the roll 
of Battle Abbey. The Tissington property 
came into the family through the marriage 
of Nicholas Fitzherbert, of Upton, by 
Cicely, his wife, daughter of Robert Fran- 
cis, Esq., of Foremark. This Nicholas was 
succeeded, in 1696, by his nephew William, 
a barrister of some eminence, and Recorder 
of Derby, where he mostly resided. He 
married Rachael, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Bagshaw, Esq., of Bakewell, by 
whom he had, amongst others, a son and 
successor, William, M.P., who married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Littleton Poyntz 
Meynell, Esq., of Bradley, Derbyshire, by 
whom he had issue four sons and two 
daughters. The fourth son, Alleyne, was 
created a peer by the title of Lord St. 
Helen’s, in 1791 ; but, dying unmarried in 
1839, the title became extinct. Selina, 
the eldest daughter, married, in 1784, 
Henry Gally Knight, Esq., of Langold, 
who died on the 6th of April, 1808, in the 
56th year of his age. His wife died on 
the 2nd of January, 1823, in the 71st year 
of her age, leaving an only son, the late 
Henry Gally Knight, Esq., M.P., of Fir- 
beck, &. On the demise of Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, he was succeeded by his son 
William, also of Tissington Hall, who was 
created a baronet on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1783. He married, on the 14th of 
October, 1777, Sarah, only daughter of 
William Perrin, Esq., of the Island of 
Jamaica, by whom (who died in 1795) he 
had two surviving sons, Sir William, who 
was Recorder of the borough of Derby, and 
died 30th July, 1791, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Sir Anthony Perrin, born 
21st July, 1779, and died unmarried on 
the 2nd of April, 1798, when the title and 
estates devolved upon the present deceased 
as the third baronet, who married, on the 
27th of December, 1805, Agnes, second 
daughter of the late Rev. William Beres- 
ford, by whom he had issue five sons and 
five daughters, Selina, the eldest daugh- 
ter, married, on the 12th of August, 1830, 
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Francis Wright, Esq., of Lenton Hall, 
Nottinghamshire. At the death of Mr. 
Gally Knight, on the 9th February, 1846, 
he bequeathed the estates at Kirton and 
Warsop to the late baronet, which came 
into his possession on the death of Mrs. 
Knight a few years afterwards. Sir Henry 
is succeeded in the title and estates by the 
present Sir William Fitzherbert, who was 
born on the 3rd of June, 1808, and married, 
February 28th, 1836, Anne, second daugh- 
ter of Sir Reynold Abell Alleyne, Bart., of 
the Island of Barbados, by whom he had 
issue. 


Bria.-GEN. THE Hon. ADRIAN Hope. 


April 14, Brigadier-General the Hon. 
Adrian Hope, C.B., of the 93rd High- 
landers, who was killed in the attack on 
the fort at Rowas. 

He was one of the most gallant, able, 
and popular of the young officers whom 
the warfare in the Crimea and in India 
has brought into prominence: and among 
the 93rd Highlanders, and those with 
whom he served, his loss will be deplored 
as would a domestic bereavement. Colonel 
Hope was the youngest brother of the late 
Earl of Hopetoun, and uncle of the present 
peer ; he was born in 1821, and entered 
the army as second Lieutenant 60th Rifles 
in 1838. With the second battalion of that 
regiment he served as captain through the 
Kaffir campaign of 1851-2-3, and received 
the brevet-rank of major for his services. 
On the formation of the army for the 
Eastern expedition in 1854, Major Hope 
was appointed Brigade-m:jor to the High- 
land brigade, then commanded by Sir Colin 
Campbell, and in that capacity served at 
the Alma and the other operations up to 
the month of April, 1855, when his pro- 
motion to regimental majority in the 60th 
compelled him to relinquish his staff ap- 
pointment, but in a few months afterwards 
he rejoined the army in the field as second 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 93rd. But his 
desire for active service was frustrated by 
the termination of the war, and the return 
of the army from the Crimea, when Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hope was placed on half- 
pay. On the 93rd being ordered to China, 
he was re-appointed to the regiment, and 
with it sailed to its eventual destination 
in India, where he was almost immediately 
placed in command of a brigade, consisting 
of the 53rd, 93rd, and a corps of the Pun- 
jaub Rifles, which he led to the relief of 
Lucknow and the subsequent re-advance 
to that place in a manner that gained him 
the warmest approval of its chief. Colonel 
Hope’s death was caused by a shot from a 
Sepoy, who fired at him, from a distance 
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of about twenty yards, as he was out 
reconnoitring. 


Capt. Sirk Wit11aM Pest, K.C.B. 

April 27. At Cawnpore, aged 33, Capt. 
Sir Wm. Peel, of the “Shannon,” and com- 
mander of the Naval Brigade serving in 
the Bengal Presidency. He was severely 
wounded whilst under Sir Colin Campbell 
at the capture of Lucknow, but his death 
was occasioned by smallpox. Capt. Sir 
William Peel was third son of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and was born on the 2nd 
of November, 1824. He entered the navy 
as midshipman on board the “ Princess 
Charlotte,’ Capt. A. Fanshawe, flag of 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, in April, 
1838, and took part in the bombardment 
of St. Jean d’Acre; from the “ Princess 
Charlotte” he was removed to the “ Mon- 
arch,” and afterwards to the “Cambrian,” 
Capt. Chads, in which ship he served in 
the China seas. In 1844 he passed his 
exainination in such a brilliant manner 
that he called forth the warm eulogiums 
of Sir Thomas Hastings and Sir Charles 
Napier, and was forthwith promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant. In May of that 
year he was appointed to the “ Winches- 
ter,” 50 guns, on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, and shortly after removed to the 
“Cormorant” steam-sloop, in the Pacific, 
and subsequently to the “ Thalia,” 42, on 
the same station. Sir William was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, June 27, 
1846, and was appointed to the command 
of the “ Daring,” on the North American 
and West India stations. He held several 
minor commands until the outbreak of 
the late war with Russia. He was captain 
of the “Diamond,” 28, in the Black Sea 
fleet, and distinguished himself greatly 
with the Naval Brigade in the Crimea, 
Capt. Peel was compelled, from wounds 
and over-exertion, to return to his native 
country before the fall of Sevastopol; but 
at the commencement of the differences 
with China in 1856 he was appointed to 
the command of the “Shannon,” 51, screw 
frigate, ordered on the China station. 
Captain Peel had scarcely reached the 
Chinese waters before he was ordered by 
the Ambassador, the Earl of Elgin, with 
spare troops to Calcutta to afford assistance 
in the suppression of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army. Since the “Shannon” an- 
chored in the Hooghly, Sir William Peel’s 
exertions with his brave crew have been 
unremitting in carrying out the views of 
the Governor-General. He made, with 
his men, a most rapid progress to Alla- 
habad and Cawnpore, and was severely 
wounded at the capture of Lucknow, under 
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Sir Colin Campbell. Capt. Sir William 
Peel was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath for his services in the Crimea, 
and for his recent services in India was 
nominated a Knight Commander. He was 
also an officer of the Legion of Honour of 
France, and of the Imperial Order of the 
Medjidie, and had received the Sardinian 
war-medal. He was the favourite son of 
his illustrious father. It is related that, 
in speaking of his son after the war on the 
coast of Syria, Sir Robert Peel should 
have said, “I am indeed proud of my 
sailor son. If he have the opportunity, I 
feel certain he will follow the heroic career 
of one he seeks to emulate—Nelson.” 

The following tribute to his memory is 
published in a “ Gazette Extraordinary,” 
dated Governor-General’s Residence, Alla- 
habad, Friday, April 30 :— 


** Home Department, Allahabad, April 30. 


“It is the melancholy duty of the Right 
Hon. the Governor-General to announce 
the death of that most distinguished 
officer, Capt. Sir William Peel, K.C.B., 
late in command of her Majesty’s ship 
“Shannon,” and of the Naval Brigade in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

“Sir William Peel died at Cawnpore on 
the 27th instant, of smallpox. He had 
been wounded at the commencement of 
the last advance upon Lucknow, but had 
nearly recovered from the wound, and 
was on his way to Calcutta when struck 
by the disease which has brought his 
honourable career to an early close. 

“Sir William Peel’s services in the 
field during the last seven months are 
well known in India and in England; 
but it is not so well known how great the 
value of his presence and example has 
been, wherever, during this eventful 
period, his duty has led him. 

“The loss of his daring but thoughtful 
courage, joined with ewinent abilities, is 
a very heavy one to the country; but it 
is not more to be deplored than the loss 
of the influence which his earnest charac- 
ter, admirable temper, and gentle, kindly 
bearing exercised over all within his reach, 
an influence which was exerted unceas- 
ingly for the public good, and of which 
the Governor-General believes that it may 
with truth be said that there is not a man 
of any rank or profession who, having 
been associated with Sir William Peel in 
these times of anxiety and danger, has 
not felt and acknowledged it. 

“ By order of the Right Hon. the 

“Governor General of India. 
“G, F. EpMonstong, Secretary to the 
Government of India, with the 
Governor-General.” 
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M. L. A. Prevost. 


April 25. At Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 61, Louis Augustin 
Prévost, a remarkable linguist. 

M. Prévost was born at Troyes in 
Champagne, on the 6th of June, 1796. He 
was son of a French functionary of the 
town of Arcy, and when a boy, eye-witness 
of the celebrated battle which took place 
in the vicinity. After the full of Arcy to 
the arms of the allies, he went to Paris, 
and su!sequently studied at a college in 
Versailles. Little is known of the rest of 
his career in France, which does not ap- 
pear to have been in any way remarkable. 

In the year 1823, he entered the family 
of Ottley, subsequently Keeper of the 
Prints in the British Museum, in the ca- 
pacity of tutor. He accompanied the 
family on their return to England, and 
devoted his time to giving lessons in 
French and other European languages. 
In 1825 he married an English woman, 
by whom he had an only child, a son, who 
embraced the military career, and after 
serving in various regiments in India and 
elsewhere, perished amidst the light ca- 
valry, in the fatal but glorious charge at 
Balaclava. M. Prévost never entirely 
recovered the shock which this loss gave 
him, and his health, never otherwise than 
delicate, slowly gave way, notwithstanding 
all attempts made to reinvigorate or re- 
store it. The knowledge of languages 
that he possessed, in a greater or less de- 
gree, is said to have amounted to forty, 
comprising the principal parent or stem 
tongues of the East and West. In 1843, 
owing to his attainments in the Chinese 
language, he was appointed by the ‘I'rus- 
tees of the British Museum to a place in 
the library, and undertook the task of 
cataloguing the numerous and valuable 
collection of Chinese books in that Insti- 
tution. His knowledge of Chinese became 
by this means more matured, and in the 
course of the performance of his duties, he 
had read a considerable portion of Chinese 
literature, and obtained an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the characters, so that he 
rarely saw a character of which he did not 
know either the pronunciation or the 
meaning. Besides Chinese, he had also 
studied the Mongol, Mancha, and Japa- 
nese ; and possessed some, although not 
an extensive, knowledge of these lan- 
guages. He likewise had an acquaintance 
with the equally difficult tongues, the 
Arabic and Armenian, besides being pro- 
ficient in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and 
other Semitic dialects. With the ordinary 
classical languages and their dialectical 
forms existing in Western Europe, he was 
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familiar, while he had studied the Celtic 
dialects, and could read, although not 
fluently, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish and Basque. 
Various branches of the Scandinavian and 
Sclavonic tongues, including Russian, 
Illyrian, Wallachian, were not unknown 
to him, but it must be premised that of 
many of the more obscure dialects he knew 
little beyond the alphabets, and could 
only read them by intense application, and 
@ coups de dictionnaire. His passion for 
languages was intense, his mode of ac- 
quiring them peculiar. One of his fa- 
vourite means was to read through the 
entire words of a dictionary, studying their 
analogies, and thus endeavouring to im- 
press them on his memory. At other times 
he would begin the study of a language, 
as yet new to him, by commencing with 
some of the Bibles in the numerous tongues 
and languages published by the Bible and 
other Societies. His great aim was, how- 
ever, like that of Mezzofanti, rather to in- 
terpret the languages than avail himself of 
the rich stores of knowledge which their 
keys unlock to the human understanding. 
Each language thus became an intellee- 
tual problem which he felt the greatest 
desire to solve, and there were few or 
none which he could not interpret, when 
leisure and opportunity were afforded him. 
This, of course, applies to languages as 
written, for his power of speaking foreign 
tongues was by no means remarkable. 
Still he must be regarded as a remarkable 
linguist, when the varied extent of his ac- 
quirements is borne in mind, and the im- 
mense amount of memory required to 
master such a number of words, and the 
elements of so many intricate grammatical 
constructions. The principal study and 
task of his life, to which his other pur- 
suits were only extraneous or incidental, 
was the study of Chinese, and he rendered 
valuable assistance to the Museum by his 
labours in the catalogue of Chinese books. 
Thisiuvolved considerable timeand trouble, 
as comparatively little in this direction has 
as yet been accomplished in Europe, and 
the Chinese library of the Museum, en- 
riched by the spoils of war or the purchase 
of numerous works, had become the most 
important in Europe, after that of Paris. 
The trouble involved in reading prefaces, 
dedications, the contents of works, and in 
seeking collateral information as to the 
names of authors, and the age in which 
they flourished, rendered the compilation 
of a Chinese catalogue a heavy task. M. 
Prévost was not an «wuthor ; his natural dif- 
fidence and modesty combined to prevent 
his launching into print, nor has he left 
any MSS. behind him to attest the extent 
of his studies in these various branches, 
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except his official written labours. The 
record of his acquirements will therefore 
be chiefly perpetuated by the recollec- 
tions of his friends. His excellent qualities 
endeared him to them, and he was tollowed 
to his grave in the cemetery at Highgate 
by a mourning cortege of friends and 
colleagues, by whom a memorial to his de- 
parted worth and talents is about to be 
raised. 


Joun O’ConNNELL, Esq. 


May 24. At Dublin, suddenly, Mr. 
John O’Connell, Barrister-at-Law. 

He was the third of the eight sons of 
the illustrious agitator and liberator, the 
late Daniel O’Connell, and was born about 
the year 1810. He was called to the Irish 
bar at the King’s-inn, Dublin, but never 
followed the active duties of his profession 
to any great extent. Being early intro- 
duced by his father into the whirl of poli- 
tical agitation, he entered Parliament in 
December, 1832, as M.P. for Youghall, 
which he represented down to the general 
election of July and August, 1837, when 
he was returned for Athlone without op- 
position. In the summer of 1841 he was 
chosen for Kilkenny, in the place of the 
late Mr. Joseph Hume, who exchanged 
that constituency for Middlesex. ‘The good 
people of Kilkenny again returned him 
as their representative at the general elec- 
tion of 1847—on both occasions without a 
contest. On the last-named occasion he 
was elected for Limerick as well, and chose 
to sit for that constituency; but he ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds in August, 
1851, during the outcry against the Papal 
aggression, in order to make a seat for the 
present Duke of Norfolk, then Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, whose father had 
given him notice to quit the representa- 
tion of the ducal borough of Arundel. 
Having remained out of Parliament about 
a year, or a little more, Mr. John O’Connell 
was chosen in December, 1853, as M.P. for 
Clonmel, upon the death of Mr. Cecil 
J. Lawless, a son of Lord Cloncurry. He 
finally retired from parliamentary life in 
February last year, a short time before the 
general election, on being appointed by 
Lord Carlisle to the Clerkship of the Ha- 
naper Office, one of the snuggest and best- 
paid posts in the Government patronage. 
Mr. O'Connell was known in the literary 
world as the editor of the “Life and 
Speeches” of his illustrious father, and 
also as the author of two volumes of 
* Parliamentary Recollections and Expe- 
riences.”—Law Times. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


April2. At the Field Hospital, Lucknow, 
aged 37, the Rev. Hyacinth Kirwan, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1843, M.A. 1846, 
Chaplain H.E.I.C.S., son of the late P. Kirwan, 
esq., of Cregg, co. Galway, Ireland. 

May 10. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Rev. Ri- 
chard Watson, LL.B. (1813), Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Prebendary of Wells (1815) and of 
Llandaff (1813), youngest son of the Rt. Rev. 
Richard Watson, D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of 
Liandaff. 

May 17. At the Vicarage, aged 36, the Rev. 
William Fisher, B.A. 1847,,M.A. 1850, Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, V. of Hartlip- 
next-Sittingbourne (1852), Kent. 

May 19. Aged 80, the Rev. William Barber, 
B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, V. of Duffield (1819), and P. C. of Quarn- 
don (1802), Derbyshire. 

May 22. ‘The Rev. Joseph Watkins Barnes, 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, V. of Kendal (1843), Westmore- 

and. 

At Johnstown-glebe, co. Kilkenny, Ireland, 
—- 58, the Rev. J. W. Despard, Rector of Fer- 
tagh. 

May 23. At Upper George-street, Bryanstone- 
square, aged 71, the Rev. Francis Geach Cross- 
man. 

Aged 24, the Rev. William Dawson Legh. 

May 24. At Dublin, aged 61, the Rev. Stephen 
Radcliff, Rector of Killmoon, co. Meath. 

At Lattenbury-hill, aged 62, the Rev. Harvey 
James Sperling, R. of Papworth St. Agnes (1821), 
Cambridgeshire and Hunts, B.A. 1818, M.A. 
1821, Trinty College, Cambridge. 

May 25. Aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Bailey 
Wright, B A. 1818, M.A. 1816, St. Peter’s Coi- 
lege, Cambridge, V. of Wrangle (1826), Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Stanley-house, Holyhead, aged 30, the Rev. 
William Hartwell Jones, B.A. 1849, M.A. 1852, 
R. of Llandow (1852), Glamorganshire. 

May 27. Aged 56, the Rev. George Perry, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, V. of Shudy-Camps (1838), Cambridge- 
shire, second surviving son of the late John 
Perry, esq., Moor-hall, Essex. 

At 12, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, the Rev. 
Charles Goodrich, B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822, Christ’s 
Coll., Cambridge, R. of Bittering (1833), Norfolk. 

May 30. At Bognor, aged 44, the Rev. Francis 
Town Attree, P.C. of Middleton-by-Wirksworth 
(1855), Derbyshire. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. Richard Keats, B.A. 
1813, &xeter College, Oxford, V. of Nortufleet 
(1854 , Kent. 

At Primley-hill, Paignton, aged 74, the Rev. F. 
Belfield. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. Heniy Hodgson, M.A., 
R. of Debden (1850), Essex. 

May3\. At Yetminster, Dorsetshire, of scarlet 
fever, the Rev. John Sanctuary, third surviv- 
ing son of Thomas Sanctuary, esq., of Springfield, 
Horsham, 

June \. Suddenly, while ona visit at Shandy- 
hall, the Rev. John Smith, of Mallow, V. of 
Bridgetown, dio. Cork. 

June 4. Aged 72, the Rev. Robinson Shutile- 
worth Barton, B.D. 1842, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, R. of Heysham (1858), Lancashire. 

June 5. At Margaretting Vicarage, aged 83, 
the Rev. William Jesse, B.A. 1798, ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
V. of Margaretting (1827), Essex, and of Pelsall, 
(1811), Staffordshire. ‘ 

June9. At Killargue-glebe, aged 60, the Rev. 
George Hindes, M.A., V. of Killargue. 

June ll. At the Vicarage, age 81, the Rev. 
George Pickering, B.A. 1800, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, V. of Mackworth (1802), Derbyshire. 

June 13. Aged 55, the Rev. James Penford 
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M.A., of Tunbridge Wells, late V. of Thorley, Isle 
of Wight. P 

June l5. At Exeter, aged 66, the Rev. John 
Baker, LL.B. 1826, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, re- 
tired Chaplain of the R.N. 

The Rev. 0. L. Collins, M.A., P.C. of Ossett 
(1828), Yorkshire. 

At Seaton-hall, Bootle, aged 32, the Rev. Miles 
Ponsonby Knubley, LL.B. 1851, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, C. of Plumbland, Westmore- 
and. ° 


May 31. At Reigate, Surrey, aged 75, the Rev. 
H. B. Jeula, late minister o1 Maize-hill Chapel, 
Greenwich. 

June 16. At his residence, 30, Myddleton-sq., 
London, aged 79, Jabez Bunting, D.D. He had 
been fifty-nine years in the Wesleyan ministry, 
and occupied all the most prominent positions in 
the connexion, and had been described as the 
Hercules of modern Methodism. He was a na- 
tive of Manchester, and had earned his high po- 
sition in the ranks of his sect by the force of 
natural talent and assiduous self-cultivation. He 
was educated by Dr. Percival, of Manchester, 
and numbered among his early religious friends 
Dr. Adam Clarke and Dr. Coke. He was a man 
of business views and habits, a good dvbater, a 
clever preacher, and one thoroughly aware of the 
political as well as religious bearings of the large 
and influential body to which he was attached. 
As a preacher, his reputation stood high. 

Lately, at Rochdale, the Rev. James Wilkin- 
son, forty years minister of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Clover-street, Rochdale. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 5. At Sandridge, near Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, George Edward Roughton, son of the late 
William Roughton, esq., of Kettering. 

March 4, Killed in action, aged 21, Lieut. 
Perey Charles Smyth, of her Majesty’s 97th 
Regt., youngest son of the late Henry Mitchell 
Smyth, esq., of Castle Widenham, county of 
Cork, nephew of the late Richard Smyth, esq., 
of Ballynatray, and of Col. Smyth, C.B., formerly 
of the 16th Lancers. The 97th composed part of 
Brigadier Franks’ Division, which had a series 
of brilliant successes on the march from Benares 
to Lucknow. 

March 13. Aged 55, at Port Elizabeth, Cape 
cf Good Hope, John Hughes Bevil, esq., of Cape- 
town, and formerly of Kennington. 

March 14, At the siege of Lucknow, aged 33, 
Capt. Lionel Gomez Da Costa, 58th B.N.L, second 
in command of the Ferozepore Regt. 

March 17. Killed at Lucknow, aged 29, Capt. 
Augustus J. Cierke, Royal Engineers, eldest son 
of Major-Gen. St. John Clerke, K.H., Col. of the 
75th Regt. 

March 19. In the Dilkoosha, aged 20, Lovick 
Emilius Cooper, Ensign 2nd Battalion Rifile Bri- 
gade, eldest son of Lovick Cooper, Vicar of Em- 
pingham, county of Rutland. 

At Hydrabad, Scinde, Emma, wife of Capt. 
Robert Maxwell Johnstone, H.E.I.C.S. 

March 20. At St. Thomas, W.I., aged 21, Wm. 
Maxwell, 4th officer in the Royal West India 
Mail Steam Packet Company, third son of J. G. 
Maxwell, esq., of Oaklands, Devon. 

March 21, Killed at Lucknow, aged 35, Capt. 
Frederick Wale, son of the late General Sir 
Charles Wale, K.C.B., 33rd Regt. 

March 29. Of cholera, at Balasore, Bengal, 
aged 23, Mary Anne, wife of Alfred A. Mantell, 
M.D., H.E.I.C.S., and only dau. of the late Lieut. 
Edward Nicholas Kendall, Royal Navy. 

Aprill. Aged 22, Capt. Evelyn Bazalgette, 
95th Regt., son of Col. Bazalgette, of D rset-sq., 
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Regent’s-park, London, and formerly Deputy- 
Quartermaster-Gen. in Nova Scotia. Capt. Ba- 
zalgette served the whole campaign in Bulgaria, 
and was severely wounded in the battle of tle 
Alma, when carrying the regimental colours, 
which he retained until the regiment rallied 
around it. On his recovery he rejoined his regi- 
ment in the Crimea. He afterwards proceedcd 
to India, and having served at the capture of 
Kotah on the 30th of march, was killed whilst on 
-_*, by the explosion of a maguzine fired by the 
rebels. 

On board the *‘ Southampton” S.S., on passage 
from Bombay, Lieut. Frederick Keys, 11th Regt. 
Bombay N.I. 

April5. At Benares, Edward Dangerfield, late 
Lieut. of the lst Madras Fusiliers. 

April6, At Azimghur, aged 27, Capt. Wilson 
Henry Jones, 13th P.A. Light Infantry, third son 
of Wilson Jones, esq., Hartsheath, Flintshire. 

At Lucknow, aged 21, William George Haw- 
trey Bankes, Cornet 7th Hussars, and third 
surviving son of the late Right Hon. George 
Bankes. 

April7. At Calcutta, aged 61, Henry Pidding- 
ton, esq., Coroner, also Curator of the Asiatic 
Museum of Geology, and Presi lent of the Marine 
Courts; he was the second son of the late Mr. 
James Piddington, of Uckfield. 

April 14. At Kotah, aged 21, Lieut. Charles 
Hancock, of the Bombay Engineers, second son 
of Major-Gen. Hancock, of the Bombay Army. 

April 15. Killed before Rooheea, in Oude, 
aged 22, Alfred Jennings Bramly, Lieut. 42nd 
Regt., son of the Rev, T. J. Bramly, of Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

April 16. At Belize, Honduras, aged 18, 
Edward William Ravensworth Everard, midship- 
man of H.M.S. “ Leopard,” eldest,son of the Rev. 
Salisbury Everard. 

April 17. Lieut. C. W. Havelock, of the Goorka 
Regiment, nephew to the late Major-General 
Havelock. He belonged to Sir E. Lugard’s 
column, which marched to the support of Azim- 
ghur some short time ago. It appears that on 
marching out of Jaunpore, a large body of rebels 
were on the qui vive to attack Sir Edward in the 
rear on his approach to Azimghur. This caused 
the Colonel to alter his pl ns, and compelled him, 
before proceeding further, to disperse this body, 
and while hunting up these fellows poor Lieut. 
Havelock was shot from a hut in an obscure 
village. Havelock was at Goruckpore and Azim- 
ghur at the time of the mutiny of the 12th Ir- 
regulars, of which he was adjutant. Subse- 
quently he went up as a volunteer with his 
uncle, and has been before Lucknvw ever since. 
His remains were brought into Jaunpore and 
buried there.— Delhi Gazette, April 17. 

April 18. At Howrah, Calcutta, aged 36, Capt. 
Charles Hawes Keighly, B.N.1., third son of the 
late Thomas Keighly, esq. : 

April 19. At Azimghur, Edward Frederick 
Venables, esq., son of the late L. J. Venables, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Liverpool, and of Wood- 
hill, in the ecunty of Shropshire. 

April 22, Killed in action, at Nugeenah, Ro- 
hilcund, aged 24, Lieut. Frederick Campbell 
Gostling, of the 5th Bengal Calvary, on duty 
with the Moultanee Horse, eldest son of W. F. 
Gostling, of Palace-gardens. : 

April 23. At Madras, aged 26, Charles Fiddey, 
jun., Assistant-Superintendent in the Resident 
Engineer’s office, Madras Railway, the younger 
son of Charles Fiddey, esq., of the Inner Tem- 

le. 
April 25. At Azimghur, of small-pox, Walter 
Freeling, Dep. Assist.-Commissary Gen. Hon, 
E.1.C.S., second son of the late Sir G. Henry 
Freeling, bart., of Connaught-place West. 

April 28, Suddenly at Berlin, aged 56, Prof. 
Johannes Miiller, the physiologist, one of the 
most celebrated members of the University of 
Berlin. 
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May 2. At Dublin, Emma, wife of George 
Webber Breton, esq., of Spring-park, in the 
county of Longford, and dau. of the late William 
Butler, esq., of the noble family of Ormond, and 
grand-dau. of the late Lord Massey. 

May 3. At Toronto, aged 77, the Hon. Christo- 
pher Widmer, M.D. 

May 6. At his residence, John-st., Bedford- 
row, aged 62, Charles George Bannister, esq. 

At Kirkstall-lodge, Clapham-park, aged 82, 
Robert Cottle, esq. 

At Hanwell, Middlesex, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D., and sister of the late 
Sir Clement Wolseley, bart., of Mount Wolseley, 
county of Carlow, Ireland. 

At Woolwich, aged 14, Albert Octavius, the 
sixth but third surviving son of the Rev. W. 
Quarterman. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 26, Sarah Anne Bowen, 
eldest dau. of the late George Bowen, esq., of 
Liwyngwair, in the county of Pembroke. 

May7. In Paris, Ann Eliza, wife of Eugene 
Casimir Le Breton, Gen, in the Imperial Army of 
France, Member of the French Deputies, and 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour | 

At his residence, Chester-terr., Regent’s-park, 
aged 80, Richard Clemson Barnett, esq. 

Aged 81, James Richards, esq., of Dumbleton, 
in the county of Gloucester. 

At Malton, aged 83, William Preston, esq., late 
of Burythorpe-house. 

May 8. At St. Marychurch, near Torquay, 
aged 59, Frances, second dau. of Wm. Wynne, 
esq., of Mold. 

At Nice, Sardinia, aged 57, Charlotte Mary, 
wife of Henry Tyser, esq., of Leamington, War- 
wickshire, and relict of ‘Thos. Boultbee Parkyns, 
esq., of Ruddington-manor, Notts. 

At Egginton-hall, Burton-on-Trent, aged 2, 
Florence Gertrude, only child of Sir Henry 
Every, bart. 

At St. Marychurch, near Torquay, aged 59, 
Frances, second dau. of the late William Wynne, 
esq., of Mold. 

At Sealy Ham, aged 74, William Tucker Ed- 
wardes, esq., senior magistrate of the county of 
Pembroke. 

May 9. 
mouth. 

At Everton, Liverpool, Tryphosa, relict of Ed- 
ward Lister, esq. 

At St. George’s-pl., Canterbury, aged 87, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Groves. 

At Bowdon, Margarette, wife of Thomas Hig- 
son, esq., solicitor, Manchester, and eldest dau. 
of Samuel Barton, esq., F.R.C.S. 

At Shorncliffe Camp, of pleurisy, James Bell, 
esq., younger, of Enterkine, Ayrshire, Capt. 4th 
Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

May 10. At Fowey, aged 70, Capt. John 
Rowett. 

At Paris, aged 79, Chas. Wise, esq., late of 
Maidstone, Kent. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. D. 
J. Harrison, Tottenham, aged 69, Mary, relict of 
George Parsons, esq., surgeon. 

At Winterbrook, near Wallingford, Berks, 
aged 64, John Joseph Allnatt, esq. 

Aged 43, Sarah, wife of A. B. Cook, esq., of 
Oxford-sq., Hyde-park. 

May 11, At South-camp, Aldershot, aged 24, 
James Dunbar Tovey Thomas, Lieut. of the Louth 
Militia, second son of Col. Chas. Thynne Thomas, 
late of the Bengal Army. 

In Paris, Impasse des Acacias, aged 65, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Reuben Bridges, equestrian, and 
dau. of the Rev. Clement Watts, Kector of Egre- 
mont, Irton, and Drigg, Cumberland, and niece 
of the late Sir John Barr Walsh, bart. 

At Wax Chandlers’-hall, aged 63, Mark Henry 
Gregory, esq., for many years clerk to the Wax 
Chandlers’ Company. 

At Brighton, Emma Jane, wife of Capt. Henry 
Maxwell. 

May 12. 


Aged 64, Thomas Nicks, esq., of Ex- 
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Wight, aged 90, James White Bassett, esq.» 
brother of the late Sir Richard Bassett. 

At Moor-end, the seat of his uncle, C. F. Gregoe 
Colmore, ,esq., aged 21, Lieut. Francis Henry 
Burlton Bennett, 43rd Bengal Light Infantry. 

At Tunbridge-Wells, aged 23, Ellen, wife of 
Joseph Dowson, esq., of Dulwich - hill - house, 
Surrey. 

At Victoria-sq., Clifton, Mary, wife of Francis 
James Nugée, esq., of Upper Wimpole-st. 

At Cotham, Bristol, Rawdon Briggs, esq., late 
of Wakefield. 

May 13. At Picton-pl., Carmarthen, aged 59, 
Frances, wife of the Rev. D’Archard Williams, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of St. David’s. 

At Kilbride, Maryanne, relict of George Rous 
Keogh, esq., D.L., and dau. of the late Gen. Sir 
Thos, Molyneaux, bart. 

At the Free Church Manse, Westruther, Ber- 
wickshire, Charles Grace, esq., M.D., late of 
Cupar-Fife. 

At Cote-Durdham-down, Clifton, aged 21, Emily 
Ewerretta, eldest dau. of Major Rich. Salisbury 
Simpson, Bengal Army. 

At her residence, Grand-parade, Brighton, 
aged 90, Ann, relict of James Dempster, esq., 
sen., of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Furze-coppice, Severnake Forest, Wilts, 
aged 34, wife of the Rev. T. L. Kingsbury, In- 
cumbent of Severnake, and youngest dau. of the 
late William Brodie Gurney, esq. 

At West Claremont-st., Edinburgh, aged 72, 
Randal William Macdonnell, son of the late Col. 
James and Lady Elizabeth Callandar, of Craig- 
forth and Ardkinglas. 

At Eaton-place-south, Anna Dora, wife of Jas. 
Pattison Currie, esq. 

At her residence Northchurch, Herts, Louisa 
Ann, widow of Archibald Campbell, esq., of 
Lochnell-house, Argyleshire, N.B., having sur- 
vived a favourite daughter oniy four months. 

May 15. Mary, relict of Edward Boyer, esq., 
of Brooklands, ec ‘ty Lancaster. 

In London, of brouchitis, aged 53, Robert Her- 
cules, second son ef the late Sir Robert Lang- 
rishe, bart., of Kno. opher, county Kilkenny. 

At her residence, East Acton, aged 65, Mary, 
widow of the late John North, esq., and younger 
dau. of the late John Henry Delamain, esq. 

May 16. Aged 49, Emma, wife of John Parke, 
esq., of Liverpool, and sister to Stephen Holmes, 
esq., Prospect-house, Brampton, near Chester- 
field. 

Aged 41, George, fifth son of the late Rev. 
Daniel Boys, of Benenden, Kent. 

Aged 26, Martha Jane Freer, eldest dau. of 
Richard Freer, esq., of Rugeley, Staffordshire. 

May 18. At Haigh-terr., Kingstown, Dublin, 
aged 43, Wm. Tanner, esq., of Kennett, Wilts, 
only son of the late W. Tanner, esq., of Black- 
lands-house, Wiltshire. 

At the house of his son-in-law, T. Plowman, 
esq., North Curry, Somersetshire, aged 84, Jacob 
Barrett, esq. 

At Elm-lodge, Srring-grove, Hounslow, aged 
28, George Hallida:, esq., brother of Thomas 
Halliday, esq., of Braxted-hall, Essex. 

At Notton-lodge, aged 20, Kenrick Wither, son 
of Henry Goddard Awdry, esq. 

At Belbroughton, aged 71, Sophia, relict of 
Francis Rufford, esq., of Prescot-house, Stour- 
bridge. 

At Bryndu, Bron'lys, Wales, James Byron, 
esq., late Capt. H..i.’s 8th Regt. of Foot, and 
eldest surviving son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Byron, C.B. 

At Claremont-terr., aged 92, John Stainton, 


esq. 

In ‘St. James’s-sq., Bath, aged 89, Mrs. Ellen 
Pollard. 

May 19. At Academy-lane, Montrose, Mrs. 
Flora Macleod, dau. of the late Capt. Alexander 
Macleod, Vatten, Skye, and relic of John John- 
ston, esq., 8.S.C., Edinburgh. . 

On board the “Ganges,” Bombay, aged 26, Lieut. 
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At Armagh, Mr. James Simms, for twenty 
years editor of the ‘‘ Northern Whig.” 

At the Field, Stroud, aged 40, Susan Auther, 
second dau. of William Ben: -y Cartwright, esq. 

Aged 71, Samuel Freeman, esq., of Brier-lodge, 
Southowram, near Halifax. 

On {board the ‘‘Ganges,’”? Bombay, aged 26, 
Edward Wolley, 51st Light Infantry, fourth son 
of the Rev. John Wolley, of Beeston, Notting- 
hamshire. 

May 20. 
Hall, esq. 

At Warwick-house, Cheltenham, Martha E!iza- 
beth Anne, wife of G. F. Hewson,- esq., M.D., 
and dau. of the late Rev. S. J. Otway, of Port- 
land-pl., Leamington. 

In the Close, Lichfield, aged 30, Edward H. 
Bickersteth, youngest son of the late Ven. G. 
Hodson, Archdeacon of Stafford. 

At New College, Oxford, aged 20, Geo. Tucker, 
son of the Rev. Andrew Tucker. 

At Rochester, North America, William Marter, 
M.R.C.S., only son of Willicm Marter, esq., of 
Knockholt, near Sevenoaks, _.ent. 

At Kilkenny, Ireland, Margaret Steuart, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Hawksworth S. Rogers, and 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. \ -lliam Fiteb Arnold, 
of Little Missenden-abbey, Bucks. 

Aged 66, Richard Wilson, esq., of Maida-hill, 
Edgeware-road, and Ranskill, Notts. 

At St. Sebastian’s, Spain, Margaret, wife of 
Albert De Chaveau, French Consul at Passages, 
and dau. of the late Henry Playford, esq., of 
North Repps, Norfoik. 

At Grappenhall, Heyes, Cheshire, aged 51, 
Alicia, wife of Thomas Parr, esq. 

May 21. Atthe Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Capt. 
Augustine Fitzgerald Evans (half-pay)-37 Regt., 
one of the Capts. of Invalids of that establish- 
ment, who served throughout the Peninsular 
war, and was awarded a medal with nine clasps, 

At Harwood-hall, Upminster, Essex, aged 80, 
Philip Z. Cox, esq., formerly of the Light Dra- 
goons, a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for the 
county of Essex. 

At his residence, Fitzroy-sq., aged 78, William 
Joy, esq., of Paternoster-1ow ; and on the 7th ult., 
aged 3 years and 9 months, Mary Augusta, grand- 
dau. of the above, 

At Woolley-pk., aged 67, Bartholomew Wrough- 
ton, esq. 

At the Grove, Clapham-common, Major Henry 
V. Stephen, H.E.I.C.S. 

May 22. From measels, supervening on her 
ladyship’s confinement, ag. d 28, Lady Margaret 
Leveson Gower, wife of the Hon. Leveson Gower, 
brother of the Earl of Granville. Lady Margaret 
was second dau. of the late Marquis of North- 
ampton, and was married in 1853. 

In London, aged 51, Johr Manwaring Paine, 
esq., of Farnham, Surrey. ‘ihe charitable insti- 
tutions of Farnham have lost in him a munificent 
contributor, and every good work had his ready 
support. In the enlargement and restoration 
of Farnham Church he took a most lively interest, 
bestowing three magnificent painted windows, 
which, with contributions, would fall little short 
of £3,000. 

At Painswick, Gloucestershire, aged 74, Henry 
Clapton Barnard, Col. Bengal Army. 

At his residence, Aigburth-vale, Liverpool, John 
Francis Goodwin, esq. 

May 23. Accidentally drowned, Capt. Fisher, 
R.N., who formerly resided in Bath, and for 
many years filled the situation of Superintendent 
of the Bristol police-force. 

_At Skipton-bridge, aged 80, Elizabeth, last sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Heneage Elsley, of Mount 
St. John, Yorkshire. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 35, Julia, wife of Mr. 
W. Strode, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, dau. of the 
late J. S. Winstanl- y, esq. of Paternoster-row. 

At Loughborough, in St. Mary’s convent, Laura 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Thomas Riddell, esq., 
of Felton-park, Northumberland. 


At Ely, aged 65, Sarah, wife of John 
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At Pelham-crese., Brompton, aged 24, Emma 
Matilda, wife of Edward Montague Burrell, and 
youngest dau. of Joseph Delevante, esq. 

May 24, at Kingstown, Dublin, John O’Connell, 
esq., son of the late Daniel O’Connell, esq., M.P. 

At Somerset-st., Portman-sq., aged 81, Augusta 
Sophia, relict of George Hicks, esq., barrister, of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Sidmouth, aged 47, Theodore Hands Mo- 
gridge, esq., M.D., of Arcop-house. 

At Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, Letitia, 
wife of Joseph Maynard, esq. 

At Yeovil, aged 69, Thomas Binford, esq. The 
deceased was an old resident of the town, and 
filled the office of Portreeve at the time of the 
opening of the Yeovil branch of the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway. 

At Lansdowne-terrace, Kensington-park, Eliza, 
wife of Henry Barnet, esq. 

At Totnes, Devon, William Gill, esq. 

May 25. At Sheen Parsonage, S:affordshire, 
Maria, widow of the Rev. Dr. Mill, Canon of 
Ely, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge. 

At Oxford, suddenly, whilst on a visit to his 
brother, Alwyn Monro, second son of William R. 
Bay ey, esq., of Cotford-house, near Sidmouth. 

At Glover’s-lodge, Red-hill, Reigate, aged 47, 
Frances Ann, second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Utterton, of Heath-lodge, Croydon, Sur: ey. 

At Maidencome, in the parish of Stokeinteign- 
head, aged 94, Jane, relict of E. Blackaller, esq. 

At his residence, Woodhouse-lane, Lecds, aged 
71, John Sykes, esq. 

At Sheerwater-house, Byfleet, Surrey, aged 50, 
John William Jodrell, esq , of Yeardsly. 

May 26. At Dorset-st., Manchester-sq., aged 
47, Joseph Pollock, esq., late Judge of the County 
Court at Liverpool, and eldest son of the late 
Edward Pollock, esq., barrister-at-law, and who 
practised previously for many years as a barrister 
on the Northern Circuit. 

At Russell-villas, Richmond-hill, Surrey, aged 
71, Mary, wife of Joseph Rutland, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. William Meggy, of Chelms- 
ford. 

At Torquay, Sidney Bazalgette, esq., of Morti- 
mer-lodge, Berks. 

At Lower Summerland-place, at an advanced 
age, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Charles John 
Smyth, Rector of Great Fakenham, Suffolk, and 
Vicar of Catton, Norfolk. 

At Albert-villas, Broxbourne, Herts, aged 71, 
Mary Marguret, relict of the late James Sharp, 
esq., of Blackheath, and Tooley-st., Southwark. 

May 27, Suddenly, at his residence, Plumstead- 
common, Mr. Samuel Bird Cook, Master R.N., 
many years in command of H.M.’s steamer 
**Black Eagle,’ and late Superintendent of 
shipping in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

At Romsey, aged 74, Anne, wife of Josiah 
George, esq., of Romsey. 

At the residence of his mother, Torrington- 
sq., aged 34, George Radley, esq., of South- 
ampton. 

At Hanover-lodge, Kensington-pk., Mary Hay, 
wife of George Lewis Way, esq., late Major 29th 
Regt. 

At Torquay, aged 26, Mary Lilias, youngest 
dau. of the late James Davidson, esq., of Ruchill, 
near Glasgow. 

At his residence, Rutland-sq., Dublin, Sir 
Henry Meredith, one of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Ireland. 

May 28. At his residence, the Grove, Bridport, 
aged 71, James Templer, esq. 

Athis residence, Milau-terrace, Battersea, aged 
63, Capt. Alexander Shairp, R.N. 

At Bagborough-house, Somerset, aged 78, 
Francis Popham, esq. 

At Dromenagh, Iver, Bucks, at the residence 
of her nephew, Edward Tompson, esq., aged 
93, Mrs. Jane Smith, late of Croom’s-hill, Green- 
wich, Kent. 

May 29, At Cheltenham, aged 75, Ann Harvey, 
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relict of Major-Gen. T. W. Taylor, late Lieut.- 
— ernor Royal Military College, and of Ogwell- 
ouse. 

At Harwich, aged 73, Mr. John Peel, of Golden- 
sq., London, and Hayling Island, Hants, and 
late of Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

At King’s-road, Brighton, aged 28, Jeannette, 
wife of Solomon Schloss, esq., of Woburn-sq., 
London, and eldest dau. of the late Lewis 
Raphael, esq. 

At Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, Helen, widow 
of the Rev. R. L. Townsend, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Wandsworth, 

At Wimbleton, Elizabeth Primrose, widow 
of the late George Augustus Pollen, esq., of 
of Bookham, Surrey. 

Aged 33, W liam Henry Vernon Beauchamp, 
eldest son of the Rev. H: W. J. Beauchamp, of 
Monks Risborough, Bucks. 

May 30. Aged 77, Mary Judith, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Fellowes, Vicar of Sidbury. 

At Great Chart Rectory, Kent, of bronchitis, 
aged 2 yrars and 3 months, Gertrude Rose, 
youngest child of the Hon. W. W. Addington. 

At Winchester, aged 84, Mrs. Goldsmith, relict 
of Mr. Goldsmith, apparitor to the Bishop of 
Winchester. 

Lady Harriet Grant Suttie. Her ladyship was 
7th duu, of the late Earl of Wemyss, and married, 
38rd September, 1829, Sir George Grant Suttie, 
bart., by whom her ladyship leaves a large 
family. 

At ‘Truro, aged 39, Judith, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Moore, of Falmouth. 

Aged 42, Capt. W. Neil, of Devon and Buller 
Mine, near Tavistock. 

At Nannau, aged 81, the Dow. Lady Vaughan. 

At Nice, aged 39, Harriet Anne Horwood, 
eldest dau. of the late Edward Horwood, esq., 
of the Manor-house, Weston ‘Lurville, Bucks. 

Elizabeth Margaret, wife of George James 
Wigley, esq., of Dolayron, Aberayron, Car igan- 
shire. 

At his residence, Richmond-hill, Surrey, aged 
81, James Piggott, esq. 

At Rider’s Wells, near Lewes, Sussex, age? 68, 
Michael Walford Boyle, esq., formerly of Chclins- 
ford. 

Of paralysis, aged 53, Samuel Nowell, esq., of 
Cambridge-villas, Richmond-hiill, and Lower 
Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 

At Brompton, aged 78, Maria Rebecea Davison, 
(formerly Miss Duncan, of the Theatres Royal 
Drury-lane, Covent-garden, and Haymarket,) 
relic’ of James Davison, esq., whom she survived 
10 weeks. 

At her residence, Pulteney-street, Bath, Doro- 
thea Frances, relict of George Haynes, esq., 0 
Trieste. 

Aged 23, John Francis Bohn, second son of 
aa Bohn, of Lyndhurst-grove, Camber- 
we 

At Rodney-terrace, Cheltenham, aged 74, 
Catherine, wife of Thomas Charlton Speer, M.D., 
of Dublin. 

At Mountfield-house, Harrow-road (the resi- 
dence of H. R. Abraham, esq., his son-in-law), 
aged 84, John Litchfield, esq. 

At Vine-cottage, Torpoint, Cornwall, aged 30, 
George Frederick, third son of Isaac Couch, esq. 

Aged 79, Capt. John Fynes Turnpenny, for 
many years Professor of Classics and Llistory at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

At Lochee, aged 92, George Ross, esq. 

May 31. At Caerleon, Monmouthshire, Thos. 
Fothergill, «sq. 

At Farnborough Rectory, Hants, Jane B., wife 
of the Rev. John H. Clayton. 

At Hangleton, near Shoreham, John Hardwick, 
esq., of Hangleton. 

In London, Charlotte, wife of C. C. Henderson, 
esq., of Hallifor), Middlesex 

At St. John’ s-wood, aged. 59, Jukes Coulson, 
esq., late of Dorset-sq. 

At his brother's residence, Pittville-lawn, Chel- 
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tenham, Augustus Hailes, esq., formerly of the 
Royal Marines. 

At his residence, Clapham-rise, aged 29, Richd. 
Russell, esq. 

At his residence, Russell-sq., and late of Tulles 
Wells, Sussex, aged $81, Thomas Ellis, esq. 

Aged 35, Maria Elizabeth, wife of Henry Vivers, 
esq., of Hereford, and third dau. of Col. Gwynne, 
of Monachty, Cardiganshire. 

At Brighton, aged 51, Thomas Bull, esq., M.D., 
formerly of Finsbury-square. 

Acacia-road, St. John's-wood, Mary Anne, wife 
of Andrew Edgar, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At his residence, Linden-grove, Notting-hill, 
aged 64, George Grindle, esq. 

At ‘Tunbridge -wells, aged 36, Helen, wile of 
the Rev. Frederick C. Allfree. 

Lately. Keuirx, LANDSCAPE PAINTER.— Weare 
informed of the death, at Samer, near Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, of the eminent French painter, Kellin, 
one of the best pupils of Roqueplan and Bonning- 
ton. This artist was often admired at the exhi- 
bitions of Paris, and of the most important towns 
of France. The finest epoch of Kellin’s reputa- 
tion was under the reign of King Louis Phi- 
lippe, who bought many of his water colours, 
especially views of royal residences. Keliin, in 
spite of his age, still worked very much, and 
several of his pictures were exhibited at the 
last exhibition of Lyons. He was named mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Societe Libre des Beaux Arts” in 
1857.— Builder. 

At Pau, aged 84, the Baroness Bernadotte, 
widow of the brother of the late King of Sweden. 
She leaves one son, Baron Oscar Bernadotte. 

June 1. At Menheniott, at an advanced age, 
Captain R. Vivian. 

At Berkeley-villa, Montpelier, Clifton, very 
suddenly, aged 28, Charles Augustin, only son 
of Thomas Powell, esq. 

At Epping, Mary, widow of William Yarring- 
ton, esq., of Swaffham. 

At his residence, Evesham, Worcestershire, 
aged 59, Thomas Nelson Foster, esq., Justice of 
the Peace. 

At Prince’s-place, Duke-street, St. James’s, 
Commander John Thomas Paulson, R.N. 

June 2, in Limekiln-st., Dover, aged 75, Thos. 
Birch, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, and Mayor of the Borough. Mr. Birch 
rose from a very humble position in life to the 
highest dignity it was in the power of his fel- 
low-townsmen to bestow. He was thrice elected 
mayor of Dover. 

At Bath, aged 96, Mrs. Mary Evans, relict of 
John Evans, esq., of the Byletts, in the county 
of Hereford. 

At Ryton, aged 84, Isabella, widow of Anthony 
— esq., of Prudhoe-house, Northumber- 
and. 

At Ovington-sq., Brompton, aged 88, John 
Terrence O’Brien, esq. 

At his residence, ‘'wyford, near Winchester, 
aged 43, H. Young, esq. 

At his residence, New Mills, near Stockport, 
aged 78, Richd. Bennett, esq. 

Aged 37, Elizabeth Maria, wife of John Living- 
ston Jay, esq., of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
and niece of the late Lieut.-Col. J. B. Gardner, 
H.M.’s Ist Life-Guards. 

In Porchester-sq., aged 21, John Charles, eldest 
son of Charles Gwillim Jones, esq., of Porches- 
ter-square and Gray’s Inn. 

At his residence, Wood-st., Woolwich, aged 68, 
Col. Rowland, late Royal Artillery. 

At Park-ie rr we, Highbury, aged 70, Richard 
King, esq., of Lloyd's. 

June 3. At his residence, Charles-place, Ply- 
mouth, Lieut.-Col. George Lovell Spinluff. 

At Sible Hedingl:am, Essex, aged 49, Charlotte 
Henrietta, dau. of the late Rear-Adm. George 
Fowke. 

In London, aged 75, Anne, widow of Jeremiah 
Ives, esq., of St. Catherine’s-hill, Norwich. 

At Newmarket-terr. -» Elizabeth, wife of the 
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Rev. Thomas Gurney, Rector of All Saints with 
St. Julian, Norwich. 

Robert William Ralston, esq., of Glenellrigg. 

At Hare hope, Northumberland, Anne Seymour 
Conway, widow of Oswin A. B. Cresswell, esq., 
and dau. of Sir William Gordon Cumming, bart., 
of Altyre. 

At Torianno-terr., Kentish-town, aged 62, Wm. 
Noulton Brayne, esq. 

At Putney-heath, Surrey, Edward Moxon, esq. 

At Tudor-house, Richinond, aged 9, Gordon de 
Malapert Thuillier, son of Major H. L. Thuiilier, 
of the Bengal Artillery. 

At Sunbury, Middlesex, aged 54, Francis Bun- 
ker, surgeon. 

June 4. At Wareham, aged 81, Edward Dean, 
esq. The deceased had been connected with the 
Corporation of Wareham for upwards of thirty 
years, and had been three times Mayor of tiat 

rough. 

At Chesham-pl., the Hon. Mrs. Richard Ca- 
vendish, 

At Penjerrick, near Falmouth, aged 72, Maria, 
wife of Robert Were Fox. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 57, Henry John 
Mant, esq., of the city of Bath, and of Box, Wilt- 
shire. 

At Eaton-pl., west, Thomas Jones Howel, esq., 
late of Prinknash-pk., Gloucestershire. 

At the residence of her brother, Swiss-villa, 
Gloucester-road, Regent’s-pk., aged 67, Eliza- 
beth, sister of Richard Willson, esq., of Willson’s 
Wharf, Southwark. 

At Wood-green, Tottenham, aged 69, Jane 
Anne Warner, widow of John Gray, esq., of 
Holly-lodge, Hanweil, and New-rd., Fitzroy- 
square. 

At Cleveland-house, Brixton-hill, Surrey, aged 
59, Edwin Horatio Day, esq. 

‘At Chatham, Caroline Munster Lady Hardinge, 
wife of Henry T. Jones, esq., and relict of Sir 
Richard Hardinge, bart. 

At Clapham, aged 68, Capt. Richard Heaviside, 
formerly of Versailles. 

June 5. In Burlington-st., Bath, aged 78, Gen. 
Walter Powell, Royal Marines. 

At Middle Hendon, aged 33, Mary Lucy, wife 
of the Rev. George Smart, M.A., and eldest dau. 
of the late Lawrence Jopson Marshall, esq., of 
Upper Clapton, Middlesex. 

At West Colinton Bank, Colinton, John Smith, 


esq. 
Aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of John Fowler, esq , 
of Wadsley-hall, near Sheffield, and mother of 


John Fowler, esq., C.E., West- 
minster. 

At Northumberland-avenue, Kingstown, near 
Dublin, Charlotte Emma, youngest dau. of Daniel 
Desmond, esq. 

At Cadogan-ter., aged 51, William Benwell, 
formerly of Bathwick-hill, Bz ath 

Mary Ann, relict of Samuel Freeman, esq., of 
Brier-lodge, Southowram, near Halif«x. 

At Hastings, aged 80, Frances Forde, esq. 

Aged 43, Elizabeth Frances, relict of Mr. Wil- 
liam W hite, of Tolworth-court, Surrey. 

At his residence, Ranelagh-road, Rathmines, 
Dublin, George Chapman, esq., for many yeurs 
connected with the War Department, Dublin, 
and late Military Storekeeper at Hongkong. 

June 6. In Edward-st., Bath, aged 82, Mr. 
James Pocock. 

At George-sq., Edinburgh, Miss Helen Russell 
Dymock, only dau. of the late William Dymock, 
esq., W.S. 

At Maida-hill, Mary, relict of James Brougham, 
esq., of Stobars, in the county of Westmorland. 

At her residence, Sydenham, Kent, aged 77, 
Ann, widow of the late Bennet Odell, esq 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, aged 26, Flias Leith, 
third son of the late Augustus Hubbard La 
Fargue, esq., of Husband's Bosworth. 

In Clifford-st , Catharine Sarah. dau. of the late 
Augustus Eliott Fuller, esq., of Rosehill, Sussex. 

At Bentley-house, Yarm, Fanny, third dau. of 


Queen-sq.-pl., 
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the late S. T. Scroope, esq., of Danby-hal!, York~ 
shire. R.I.P. 

At Millport, Isle of Cumbrae, N.B., aged 90, 
the Hon. Janet Sempill. 

At Highgate, London, Jane, wife of Richard 
Medcalf, esq., solicitor, North Shields. 

At her brother’s house, Woburn-pl, Russell 
sq., Louisa Emily, younger dau. of the late 
Joseph Pullen, esq. 

At Grove-pl., Brixton-road, aged 73, Capt. 
Robert Bates Mathews, R.N., late of Bracon- 
dale, Norwich. 

June 7. At Jersey, aged 32, Charles George 
Br die, late 25th Rezgt. B.N.I., and Capt. in the 
Turkish Contingent during the last war. 

At Burton Rectory, Pembrokeshire, Mary Ca- 
tharine, relict of the Rev. John Brigstocke, and 
dau. of the late Sir William and Lady Sarah 
Champion de Crespigny. 

At her residence, Hill’s-court, Exeter, aged 78, 
Miss Kingdon. 

At Oakham, aged 86, William Ades, esq., late 
Clerk of the Peace for the county of Rutland. 

At Albion-: illas, Dalston, aged 62, Agnes Ate 
kinson, sixth dau. of the late ‘Thos. and Frances 
Atkinson, of Thornship, Westmoreland. 

At Shady-cottage, Jersey, Mary Eliza Wal- 
bridge, wife of William Pullum Cornish, esq., 
of Norrington-house, Dorset. 

At Effingham-pl., Ramsgate, aged 73, Eliza- 
b th Chudleigh Lampard, youngest dau. of the 
late C pt. Thomas Norwood of Broadstairs, 

Suddenly, aged 61, Clayton Bailey Savage, esq., 
Norelands, Kilkenny. 

At Highfield-house, Hants, aged 78, Louisa 
Fisher, dau. of John Fisher, esq., of Malt- 
shanger, Hants. 

June 8. At Gloucester, aged 70, Selina, wife 
of the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D. 

At her house at Hillam, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Ringrose, widow of Joseph Ringr. se, esq., 
formerly of Haddlesey Manor-house, near Selby, 
and only dau. of the late Mr. John Hail, of 
Hillam. She was for many years a consistent 
and highly respected member of the Wi esleyan 
Society. 

At Hertford, aged 77, Michael Gibbs, esq., late 
Alderman of London. 

At Charlton, Kent, aged 23, Thomas Henry 
Currie, esq., surgeon, eldest surviving son of the 
Rev. Thomas Currie, Rector of Bridgham, and 
Vicar of Roudham, in the county of Norfolk. 

At Oxford, at the house «f her brother-in-law, 
the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, aged 62, Susannah, second 
dau. of John Phillips, esq., late of Culham, 
Berks. 

At his residence, Green-vale, Glossop, aged 62, 
John Hegginbottom, Gent. 

Fanny Anne, wife of the Rev. Augustus F. 
Beliman, Vicar of Moulton, Norfolk, and second 
dau. of the late Charles Compton Parish, esq. 

Mr. Commissioner Stevenson, of the Bank- 
ruptey Court, was on his way from his residence, 
in New Brighton, to Liverpool, in the quarter- 
before-ten boat, when he was suddenly observed 
to faildown. Several of the passengers immedi- 
ately rushed to his assistance, but it was fo: nd 
that life was wholly extinct. The deceased 
gentleman had presided in the Liverpool Bank- 
ruptey Court for the last ten years, having suc- 
ceeded Mr. Serjeant Ludlow, and during his oc- 
cup tion of the office, was remarkable for his ex- 
treme urbanity and courtesy, as well as for the 
ability with which he discharged his duties. Mr. 
Stevenson was app inted to the office by Lord 
Lyndhurst, when that nobleman heid the seals 
as Lord Chancellor. 

Jnne 9. At High-st., Poole, aged 76, John 
Durant, esq. 

Accidentally killed on the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway, aged 67, John Dewdney, esq., of Stap- 
lake-house, Starcross. 

At her son’s, Romford-lodge, Romford, Essex, 
aged 80, Elizabeth, widow of William Redman, 
esq., solicitor, Bath. 
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At his residence, in Princess-st., Leicester, 
aged 75, Richard Rawson, Gent., much respect- 
ed. Mr Rawson was the last Mayor under the 
old municipal system. 

At the residence of Col. Askwith, Waltham- 
abbey, Essex, aged 90, Mrs. Subbrina Browning. 

At Medomsley-hall, aged 33, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. E. J. Midgley. 

In St. George’s, Norwich, aged 79, John Bate- 
man, esq. 

At Queen-sq., Bloomsbury, aged 70, Sarah, 
relict of George Dudley, esq., of Clonmel, co. 
Tipperary, Ireland. R.I.P. 

At Ostend, Belgium, aged 75, Richard St. 
Amour, esq., formerly of Piml'co. 

June 10. At Percy-lodge, Kensington, aged 
53, Benjamin Morley, esq., late of Short-hill, 
Nottingham, eldest surviving son of the late 
— Morley, esq., of Snainton, near Notting- 

am. 

At Langley-priory, Leicestershire, aged 83, 
John Shakespear, esq., late Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Addiscombe. 

At Eggleston, aged 76, George Benson, esq. 

Of fever, at Edinburgh, aged 31, Stephen 
Merris Mills, esq., of Elstone, Wilts. 

In Keresford-st., Walworth-road, London, azed 
43, R. C. Bowring, esq., formerly editor of the 
Halifax Courier. 

At North Cove-hall, near Beccles, aged 30, 
Georgina Mary, widow of Alfred Impey, esq., 
M.D., of Great Yarmouth. 

At his residence, Warwick Villas, Addison-rd., 
Kinsington, W., suddenly, of disease of the 
heart, aged 70, Robert Scott, esq., late Madras 
Medical Service. 

At Orsett Rectory, Essex, Anna Elizabeth, 
second dau, of the Rev. James Blomfield. - 

At Buxton, suddenly, Caroline, widow of 
Wm. Matthews, esq., and dau. of the late John 
Hodsdon Durand, esq. 

Aged 68, Charles James Smith, esq., solicitor, 
King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-st., London. 

June 11. At Colne-house, Cromer, aged 46, Sir 
Edward North Buxton, bart., the respected re- 
presentative of East Norfolk. The deceased 
Baronet had been subject to an attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs, and only arrived in the 
spring of this year, intolerable health, from Nice, 
where he had passed the preceding winter. Not 
feeling so well, Sir Edward obtained leave of ab- 
sence for a fortnight from his Parliamentary 
duties, but was taken worse soon after his arrival 
at home. Sir Edward North Buxton was the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, the first 
Baronet, by the fifth dau. of the late John 
Gurney, esq., of Earlam-hall, near Norwich. He 
was born at Earlam, 1812, and married, in 1836, 
the second dau. of Samuel Gurney, esq., of Ham- 
house, Essex, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father in 1845. Sir Edward repre- 
sented South Essex in Parliament from 1847 to 
1852; and, in 1857, was returned as Member for 
East Norfolk, with General Windham, without 
opposition. The late Baronet is succeeded in the 
title by his son, Thomas Fowell, born in 1837. 

At Harewood-grove, aged 48, Ellen, wife of the 
Rev. John Marshall, Head Master of the Darling- 
ton Grammar School. 

Aged 57, Jane, wife of Leonard Cooke, esq., of 
the Terrace-house, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

At Bath, aged 69, Robert Dolman Battelle, esq., 
eldest son of the late Robert Battelle, esq., of 
Quarndon. 

At Durham, in Clayp:th, aged 43, Nicholas 
Oliver, esq.; and on the 15th, azed 14 days, 
Charles Robinson Nicholas, his son. 

At Guildford, Surrey, aged 76, John Bicknell, 


esq. 
“ke the Bank-house, Neath, aged 68, George 
Evans Aubrey, esq. 
At his residence, Besborough-st., aged 47, Geo. 
Kennet Pollock, second son of the late Sir David 
Follock, Lord Chief Justice of Bombay. 
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At his residence, Russell-st., Reading, aged 67, 
Major Henry Astier, who served 20 years in 
India in the 62nd Queen’s Regiment. 

At Southborough, near Tunbridge-Wells, aged 
84, Nicholas Francis Norton, formerly of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and of Keppel-st., London. 

At his residence, Southampton-st., Strand, very 
suddenly, aged 55, Mr. Edward Jenkins. 

June 12. At Kensington Gravel-pits, aged 84, 
William Horsley, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 

Aged 7, Godfrey Hungerford, youngest son of 
Sir W. Heathcote, bart., M.P. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 60, Margaret Mary Dan- 
son, wife of Thomas Heath Farnworth, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the late Thomas Danson, esq., 
of George-st., Hampstead-road. 

In Connaught-sq., aged 70, John Sturges, esq. 

At Maidstone, aged 32, Sherard Freeman 
Statham, F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Great Northern 
Hospital, King’s-cross, late Assistant-Surgeon 
University College Hospital. 

June 13. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 74, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Tudball. 

Drowned, whilst bathing in the Thames, near 
Staines-lock, aged 25, William John Lewis, esq., 
of the Office of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and eldest son of the late George Lewis, 
esq., late Secretary to her Majesty’s Master of 
the Horse. 

At his residence, Clifton, near Bristol, aged 80, 
Gen. Sir Thomas Hawker, Col. of the 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, (Carabineers.) 

At Bright’s-terrace, Plumstead, Woolwich, 
aged 65, Anne Maria, wife of Capt. Jones, Royal 
Engineers. 

Aged 63, B. C. Pierce Seaman, esq., of Upper 
Gower-st., Bedford-sq., and of Rothe.by and 
Hoby, Leicestershire. 

June 14. At Lavenham Rectory, Suffolk, aged 
70, John Dillon Croker, esq., father of the Rector, 

Aged 63, Lord Justice Clerk Hope. His lord- 
ship, when finishing a letter to a relative, about 
seven o’clock, was seized with paralysis, and 
never rallied from the attack, expiring about 
half-past eleven. He passed for the bar in 1816, 
and was elevated to the presidency of the second 
division of the Court of Session in 1844. 

At the Curragh Camp, Kildare, aged 28, Wm. 
Henry Phipps, esq., Assistant Surgeon of the 
2nd Battalion of the Coldstream Guards. 

At Dunster-castle, Somersetshire, aged 74, 
Margaret Fownes Luttrell. 

At Finedon, in the co. of Northampton, aged 
78, Esther aul, sister of the late Rev. Samuel 
Woodfield Paul, Vicar of Finedon. 

At her brother’s house, Ebury-st., Pimlico, 
Fanny, wife of Godfrey Robert Lee, esq., and 
only dan. of the late Samuel Petrie, esq. 

At Chalcot-villas, Haverstock-hill, aged 42, 
Mary, wife of H. E. Jaggars, esq. 
> At the Rectory-house, Nuffield, Oxon, aged 49, 
Jane, wife of the Rev. W. T. Hopkins, M.A., 
Rector of that parish. 

At Trafalgar-terrace, Mortimer-road, Kings- 
land, aged 57, Herbert Chawner, esq. 

At Torquay-villa, Freemantle, Southampton, 
aged 74, Richard Collins, esq., Mastir R.N.: 

June 15. At Trevince, near Truro, aged 73, 
Mr. Michael Williams, M.P. for West Cornwall. 
The deceased was the eldest surviving son of the 
late John Williams, esq., of Scorrier-house, Corn- 
wall, and was born in 1785. He was High Sheriff 
of Glamorgan in 1839, was a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieut. of Cornwall, a Deputy Warden of 
the Stannaries, and, in addition to his extensive 
engagements in mining, he was a banker at 
Truro, Falmouth, and Redruth. 

At Woodcote, Warwickshire, Harriet, aged 52, 
wife of Henry Christopher Wise, esq. 

At. North Repps-hall, Cromer, Richenda, wife 
of Capt. Hamond, and sister of the late Sir Edw. 
N. Buxton, bart. 

At Stone, Isle of Oxney, aged 81, Humphry 
Wickham, esq. 
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At the house of his brother-in-law, Henry 
Jubb, esq., of Hansworth, near Sheffield, aged 
63, Charles Milne, esq., of Cliffhill, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire. 

In Paris, M. Ary Scheffer, the celebrated 
painter. 

At Kenilworth, aged 63, Frederick Russell, 


esq. 

At Clyffe Pypard Vicarage, aged 82, Harriet, 
widow of John Sherwood, esq., late of Castle-hill, 
Reading. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 48, Sarah, widow 
of Henry B. Benyon, eaq., of Roundhay-lodge, 
near Leeds. 

At Camden-villa, Bayswater, aged 73, Anne, 
widow of Stepten Vertue, esq., of Queen-sq. 
Westminster. 

June 16. At Clifton-road east, St. John’s-wood, 
London, Caroline, wife of Charles John Plumtre, 


esq. 
At Worksop, Notts, aged 80, Robert Watkins, 
esq., formerly of Arundel and Worthing, and 
late of Osnab.urgh-st., Regent’s-park, London. 
Aged 66, James Christopher Royston, esq., of 
Alexander-terrace, Westbourne-park, Padding- 
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a, ont also of Codnor-park, in the co. of 
Derby. 

At Winchester, Miss Sophia Nevill, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Nevill, esq., and sister of 
Capt. Nevill, R.N., and J.P. for the county of 
Southampton and the cit, of Winchester. 

At his residence, Sackville-st., Piccadilly, of 
apoplexy, aged 45, John Snow, M.D., 

Ather residence, Tottenham-green, Middlesex, 
aged 73, Catherine, dau. of the late Benjamin 
Webb. 

June 17. At Brompton, Thomas Robert Charles 
Dimsdale, eldest and only surviving son of the 
Hon. Baron Dim dale, of Camfield, Hertford- 
Snire. 

At the Grove, Teignmouth, aged 70, Francis 
Reed, esq., late Capt. in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Bonghton-place, Kent, aged 57, 
wife of Robert Cuninghame Taylor, esq. 

At Stonehaven, John Forbes, esq., ship-owner. 

At Southwold, aged 68, Francis Wilson Ellis, 
Commander R.N., brother of Lieut.-Gen. Elis, 
C.B., Royal Marines Light Infantry. 


Sarah, 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 


g 


i) 


Saturday, 


Under 
20 years 


of Age. 
20 and 
under 40. 


40 and 
under 60. 
60 and 
under 80. 


80 and 
upwards 


& 





May 
June 


” 


29 

5 
12 
19 








165 
157 
126 
193 


163 
160 
127 
186 











Coww 
S2own 

















Average 
of Six 
Weeks. 

Week ending 
June 19. 


Wheat. 
Ss. 
44 6 


\43 10 


d. 


Barley. 
s. d. Ss. 
33 (7 

30 7 | 


PRICE 
Oats. 
d. 
26 2 


2610 | 


OF CORN. 


Rye. 
a & s. d. 
32 0 41 11 


260 | 


Beans. 


42 5 


Peas. 
d. 
0 
| 43 4 


8. 
43 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 21. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 47. Os.—Straw, 17. 5s. to 10. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 57. Os. 


ere denne ona 


Mutton 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


As. 


5s. 


3s. 10d. to 4s. 
Od. to 4s. 
8d. to 6s. 
3s. 10d. to 4s. 


Ad. 
6d. 
8d. 
10d. 


2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. | 


COAL-MARKET, June 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 13s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 14s. 6d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, June 21. 

Beasts..... alawcgatvachasnabule cease ; 

ID kan. cccasasnces pinnacle edenaneni , 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow 50s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 52s. 6d. 





96 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From May 24 to June 23, inelusive. 





Thermometer. | Barom. Thermometer. ;Barom. 
a4 bp! f one 
3/8 sa 


Weather. 2 | Weather. 


Day of 
Month. 


a 
3 
A 





—_ 
i] 
= 
@ 


in. pts. 
29. 73)|heavy rain . 4, 29. fr.hy.rn.th.lt. 
. 87)\do. fair . 83/ido. do. do. 
. 40)\cloudy 29. cloudy, fair 
. 12)\fair, rain 29. do. do. 
. O7\|ao. 29. fair 
. O5)/do. 29. do. lightning 
. O2/ido. ; do. do. 
30. O1jido. . 95)\cloudy, fair 
. 99jido. 29. fair, lightning 
. O4j\do. lightning , cloudy 
- 80j\do. do. . do. 
. 20/\do. do. ’ cloudy, fair 
30. Oljhy. rn, th, It. . cldy. heavy rn. 
. 02 fair , fair 
. O5;)\do. 2 3 5 do. 
| . 30) do. 





















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per 5 per New Bank India | Ex. Bills. | 24ia [py Bona 
4 UX. . : Ex. 8 

Cent. Cent. 3 per Stock. Stock. £1,000. Bonds. A. £1.000. 

Consols. | Reduced. Cent. £1,000, ’ 








973 97% 963 2223 221 38 pm. | 24pm. / 1013 
973 ° 963 222 222 41 pm. 22 pm. - 
98 963 219 ———-| 33 pm. 23 pm. |—————- 
973 96§ 2193 224 37 pm. 
97% 963 221 224 36 pm. 
97% : 963 219 223 35 pm. 
975 963 220 2234 385 pm. | 17 pm. 
97§ 963 21 222 35 pm. |————— 
97% 964 2193 221 35 pm. | 21 pm. 
97% 964 221 ——-| 36pm. 18 pm. 
shut. 96 36 pm, ~|———— 
953 219 | ————|_ 32pm. | 17 pm. 
955 221 35 pm. |———— 
221 2 32 pm. |-——— 
2193 17 pm. 
221 


























36 pm. 
2193 |————-|_ 36 pm. 
2195 |————-|_ 36 pm. 
221 ——} 32pm. 
221 ——-| 32 pm. 
221 
221 |/-——! 30pm. 
35 pm. 
221 |———| 32 pm. 
221 36 pm. 
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